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ADMINISTRATION— A HUMAN PROBLEM* 

"I AM very glad to have come here in response to the kind invitation 
of the Executive Council of the Indian Institute of Public Admi- 
nistration for opening its new building. Having had the pleasure of 
visiting your Institute earlier in your old premises, I can claim a little 
familiarity with its working and its aims and objects. I have also had 
occasion to visit and know something about a similar institution in 
Hyderabad — ^the Administrative Staff College of India. Both of these 
institutions are of all-India importance and national in character, the 
main difference being that whereas yours has been sponsored by the 
Government, the Administrative Staff College of India located at 
Hyderabad is mainly the result of non-governmental effort. But I 
take it that to some extent at least both of these must be covering 
common ground and care must have been taken to avoid duplication 
or overlapping. 

Public administration in a vast country like India has a deep 
bearing on the happiness and welfare of the people. At a time when 
governmental functions and business administrations are tending to 
expand more and more in people’s interest and when the impact of 
the administrative machinery is felt at all levels of public activity, 
any plan which seeks to promote the study of public administration 
and to provide facihties therefor, will be widely welcomed. I am’ 
happy that the Union Government shotild have taken the initiative 
in setting up an institute like this with which the State Governments, 
academic bodies, individual units of Government and business asso- 
ciations are closely connected. 

Public administration, as I view it as a layman, is a pragmatic 
science, by which I mean that human experience and our day-to-day 

• Text of the address delivered by the President of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
at the opening of the Institute’s School of Public Administration and its building at 
Tndraprastha Estate, Ring Road; New Delhi; On the 31st January, 1959. 
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needs and requirements are the mainspring from which its aims and 
rules of procedure are drawn. In a sense, therefore, the principles- 
of public administration reflect the spirit of the age and the condi- 
tions of society in that age. We read with considerable interest the- 
accounts of the working of public administrations in ancient times, 
the middle ages and the beginning of the modem era from the pen 
of historians and travellers. Those accounts do give us an idea of 
the state of social and public affairs prevailing in those times. But 
gradually as the tempo of social life has gone on mounting as a result 
of the advances in knowledge and the multiplication of human needs, 
public administration also has gone on acquiring a more and more 
complicated complexion. Today we have reached a stage when the^ 
smooth or defective working of administration whether at the govern- 
mental or business level, cannot fail to be reflected in the day-to-day 
affairs of the people. That is because pubIic*administration has made- 
inroads into every department of life so that anything like a vacuum 
from the point of view of administration has ceased to exist. 

That being so, hardly an argument is needed to support the- 
plea for setting up special institutes like yours for promoting and 
providing the study of administration and its various branches. As 
I have said, public administration in order to be useful or, at any rate, 
above criticism has to keep itself in close touch with all sections of 
the public, for it is from public opinion and popular action and re- 
action’ that it draws the material on which to build, to correct and to 
reshape itself. Hence the need of an intensive study of the various- 
subjects of popular interest, particularly social sciences like Economics 
and Political Science. Hence also the need of continuous research 
leading to proper appreciation of popular needs. 

It is gratifying to know that the detailed programme which yoir 
have prepared provides amply for all these activities. Apart from 
building up and maintaining suitable libraries and information services 
to facilitate the study of public administration and spreading informa- 
tion in regard thereto, you have also organised a school of public 
administration for the training of administrators. I am sure the- 
two years’ and one year’s training courses which you have provided 
in this school will attract large numbers of our young men and wo- 
men and, in the long run, it would improve the quality of the human 
material for purposes of selection of our administrative services and 
business administration. 

While you have taken all possible care to provide facilities for 
study, research and training, which may be expected to turn out effi- 
cient administrators, I shall take the liberty of pointing out to one- 
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quality which I consider to be a basic qualification for an adminis- 
trator. Apart from efficiency which is so essential, the administrator 
needs to have a human approach to all problems and programmes 
that he has to solve and implement. That implies that he must have 
the spirit of service. Without this human approach and this spirit of 
service even the best trained administrator will fail to have the right 
approach to the problems he is called upon to tackle. Administra- 
tion, let it not be forgotten, is not an end in itself. It is essentially a 
means to an end, which is promoting the welfare of the community 
through orderly management of day-to-day affairs and smooth dispo- 
sal of work whether in office or in the field. This end can be achieved 
only if those entrusted with the task of administration imdertake it 
in a spirit of public service. They must conduct themselves in a 
manner which inspires people’s confidence and co-operation. I have 
mentioned it here because you are going to train young men in the. 
principles of public administration. 

An organisation like yours, which is both a research and study 
centre and a training institution, requires good and commodious pre- 
mises. I am, therefore, happy to see that through your Executive 
Council’s efforts and Government’s help you are now going to have 
your own building. While declaring this new building open, I offer 
you my congratulations and wish the Indian Institute of Public Admi- 
nistration the best of luck and a long career of service to the nation. 


FIVE YEARS OF THE INSTITUTE* 

V. T. Krishnamachari 

I should like to say at the outset how deeply grateful w’e are 
to you, Mr. President, for so graciously consenting to open the new 
building of the Indian Institute of Public Administration and to in- 
augurate the Indian School of Public Administration. 

Administration has always played an important part in India 
because of the wide range and variety of governmental functions and 
because the activities of government affect the daily lives of many 
milli ons of people. It should be realised, however, that the coming 
of Independence and the establishment of a Welfare State call for a 
radical transformation of an administration which was evolved over 
several decades to meet the requirements of an entirely different social 
order. What is needed is not merely a change in systems and pro- 
cedures but a new philosophy and moral purpose. The Institute has 
been established to assist in this process of transformation. It pro- 
vides a forum in which administrators will meet men and women 
with different backgrounds and experience and discuss common prob- 
lems with them. 

The Institute was established in March 1954 as a registered society. 
Its objects, as stated in the Memorandum of Association are, briefly : 

(0 to promote and provide for the study of public administra- 
tion and economic and political science with special reference 
to public administration and the machinery of government; 

(a') to organise study courses, conferences and lectures and 
research in matters relating to public administration and the 
machinery of government; 

(aV) to undertake the publication of a journal and of research 
papers and books to impart training in and promote the 
study of public administration; 

(fv) to establish and maintain libraries and information services 
to facilitate the study of public administration and spreading 
information in regard thereto. 

During the last four years and more we have endeavoured in 
our work to keep in view these objectives and help to accomplish 

* Welcome speech at the opening of the Institute’s buildings and School on 
January 31, 1959. 
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them. We have now about 1200 members from all parts of India. 
We have also members outside India. All State Governments and 
most universities in India have now become our corporate members. 
We have also other corporate members, such as business associations. 
While the majority of our members are in the service of government, 
ah sides of national life are represented incur membership. We have 
among us university teachers, members of legislature, business men 
and men and women from other walks of life. We have also a 
special class of associate members consisting of post-graduate students. 
We have a programme for regional and local branches. There are 
four regional branches in Bombay, Mysore, Utkal and Rajasthan and 
local branches at Trivandrum, Patna, Lucknow and Madras, and 
soon we expect to have regional and local branches in all States. 

Our activities may be grouped under four heads: 

Firstly, we have research schemes in progress bearing on impor- 
tant aspects of administration and useful material on admi- 
nistrative systems is being collected. Quite recently, we 
published a book describing the organisation of the Govern- 
ment of India at headquarters, Other similar publications 
are under preparation. 

Secondly, we conduct critical studies of specific administrative 
problems — like village instituxions, district administration, 
management of public enterprises, morale in the public 
services, the Delhi trafiic authority — and hold seminars. 
Papers are published bringing out the results of the dis- 
cussions at these seminars. We also arrange public lectures 
by eminent persons in the field of public administration. 

Thirdly, we publish a quarterly journal, a monthly abstract of 
articles appearing in journals on public administration and 
^ a monthly newsletter giving information about orders relat- 

ing to administration issued by the Central and State 
Governments. I am glad to say that the quality of these 
publications is improving steadily and our members are 
finding them useful. 

Fourthl) , we have a well-equipped library and reading room for 
the use of our members. We have established contacts with 
similar institutions in other countries and obtain their pub- 
lications for our library. 

Si The Indian School of Public AdxHinistration, which was one of 

the original objectives of the Institute, took time to organise. We 
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had to work out the courses of studies with the best advice available, 
recruit teachers and train them in suitable institutions. These pre- 
liminaries were completed towards the close of the last year. The 
School began work in November 1958. This year we have admitted 
a small number — seven in the First Year Class and 23 (including six 
Government officers from the States) in the Second Year Class, as 
we had to make a beginning in the temporary buildings in our occu- 
pation. Tlie School is primarily intended to impart higher education 
in the field of Public Ad m i n istration (including Economic Adminis- 
tration and Social Administration). Its courses are designed to give 
the students a broad comprehension of the process of making of public 
pohcy as well as of the agencies and techniques that facilitate efficient 
administration. The main objective may be briefly described as the 
provision of a liberal education in a professional subject — ^that of 
Public Administration. The School also engages itself in research 
in the field of Public Administration. Both in the instruction it im- 
parts and the research it conducts, the School works in close associa- 
tion with the other activities of the Institute of which it forms a part. 
It provides a two years’ course for graduates of any faculty, and a 
one year’s course for those who already have a Master’s degree in 
Public Administration or allied subjects. In the teaching we attach 
special importance to the participation of those who have practical 
experience of administration and actual work in government units is 
part of the scheme of studies. There is a hostel attached to the 
School. 

I should like, in this connection, to express our deep gratitude 
to the Government of India and the Ford Foundation for the generous 
financial assistance they have given to us. This assistance has enabled 
us to construct the buildings which you are opening today, to equip 
our library adequately and to train our teachers in universities out- 
side India. With the new facilities available, we shall be able to in- 
crease om membership, expand our work and give much more assis- 
tance to our members than we have been able to do in the past. 

The nation is committed irrevocably to policies and programmes 
for large-scale social and economic development aimed at bringing 
about a rapid rise in standards of living and the largest measure of 
social justice attainable. For the success of these, nothing is more 
vital than that there should be administrations in the Centre and the 
States consisting of men and women with a sense of mission, efficient 
in their spheres of work, living with the people and in close contact 
with their problems, and assisting them in their efforts for a fuller 
life. It will always be the aim of the Institute through its varied 
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activities to assist its members and others coming imder its influence 
to play their part in the new order of things. 

The Executive Council of the Institute beg to take this opportu- 
nity of acknowledging with gratitude the guidance it has received in 
its work from the Prime Minister, who is the President of the Insti- 
tute. His interest in the Institute and all its activities is a source of 
inspiration to all of us. We have also received much help from the 
Ministers at the Centre and in the States and also Governors. Emi- 
nent non-official gentlemen, Members of Parliament and others, 
have also been unstinting in their support to us. To all of them we 
should like to express our gratitude. 

I now request you, Mr. President, to be so good as to declare 
the main building formally open and also inaugurate the School. 


ADMINISTRATION : THEN AND NOW* 

John Matthai 

1 THINK it was Sir John. Seeley who in one of his lectures as 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge made a distinction 
between organic government and free government. Organic govern- 
ment, according to him, is a government in which those who govern 
and those who are governed belong to the same social or racial group. 
By the term free government he meant not merely that the government 
belonged organically to the same community as the governed, but that 
the govemiiient were elected by the people and hence represented their 
common will. In the context of current politics, an organic govern- 
ment which is also free would mean a government based on nationalism 
and democracy. A national democratic government is the type of 
government which has come into existence in India as a result of the 
achievement of independence. A government marked by a true sense 
of nationality and functioning on a democratic basis is ideally the best 
government a country could have. We have achieved in India as a 
result of the freedom movement a system of government which is 
inherently superior to government by a foreign bureaucracy and which 
in good and capable hands might be expected logically to be the best 
in the interests of the country. The distinction between administra- 
tion before and now is that before independence the government that 
carried on the administration was neither organic nor free but now it 
is both. 

In detennining how far the expectations regarding the new 
government have been fulfilled in the years which have followed, it 
is worth while to survey the period since Independence to find out 
what are the factors which have helped and also what are the factors 
which have hampered the successful working of government. I pro- 
pose to gather such thoughts as I have on the subject of my discourse 
round this topic and make it the main thesis of my lecture. 

Taking first the factors which have enabled , the country to carry 
on government with reasonable success since it became free, the most 
important, next to the dynamic sense of a newly fulfilled nationalism, 
was the momentum and tradition derived from the old government. 
Unlike other Asian countries which were involved in the war, India 

* Text of the lecture delivered at the Indian Institute of Public Administration. 
New Delhi, on April 9, 1959. 
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was not subjected to annexation and government during the war by 
another power. Its methods of administration and the working of 
its economy did not suffer, as in neighbouring countries, by the dis- 
location caused by Japanese occupation. In fact we took over from the 
British a good going concern with a well-organized system of executive 
and judicial administration and of internal communications which pro- 
vided the foundations on which a new government could be based. 

But it was not merely that we took over a going concern, but 
those who were responsible for it before we assumed control, were 
interested in leaving behind a heritage which would not merely provide 
a framework of good administration but also a starting point for the 
development of its resources and the improvement of its standard of' 
life. Practically all the more important development projects which form 
the main features of India’s planned development have come to us 
from the government who preceded us. The Bhakra, D.V.C., Sindri, 
Chittaranjan and other projects which are integral parts of the Five 
Year Plans were conceived and initiated by those who preceded us. 
They did so with a sense of loyalty and disinterestedness which, look- 
ing at them from this distance of time, reflect no little credit on them. 

An essential condition for the proper functioning of a democratic 
government is the framing of a constitution which will provide not 
merely political guidance and orderly procedure but an element of 
stability. The Indian Constitution in spite of many weak points, such 
as its unduly elaborate and complicated provisions and the confusion 
disclosed in them between matters suitable for parliamentary legislation 
and those suitable for constitutional regulation, has provided a useful 
starting point for the new government and has worked with almost 
unexpected success. It has survived two general elections held on a 
massive scale and among a largely illiterate population and met the 
political requirements of the country during the past ten years with an 
astonishing measure of success. The framing of a constitution so 
comprehensive and detailed in a relatively short period should be 
attributed mainly to the material provided for the constitution-makers 
in the Government of India Act passed by the British Parliament in 
1935 which, whatever one may think of its individual provisions, was 
a monumental piece of legislation based on prodigious study and 
thought. 

Apart from the Constitution, the running of the administration 
since Independence particularly at the top level has been largely the 
responsibility of the Indian officers of the Civil Service who have 
survived into the new era. They have shouldered the burden of admi- 
nistration with their past experience and training re-inforced by a new 
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spirit of patriotic service fostered by their consciousness for the first 
time of being agents of a national government. 

One of the most enduring contributions made by the British 
to their successors in India is the spirit and tradition of the judiciary 
which they set up in the country. An independent and impartial sys- 
tem of judicial administration is a sine qua non of good government 
particularly in a democratic society. Many things have changed in 
India since Independence but the judiciary has not merely maintained 
the great traditions it has inherited from the previous regime but has 
strengthened it and enhanced its reputation in the difficult conditions 
of the new order. If the Constitution provides an element of stability 
for the country, it is to the courts we must look for its effective and 
impartial enforcement. The fundamental rights of the individual 
which form the essence of a free society are guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion but the guarantee depends for its validity and enforcement on the 
courts and it is correct to say that the courts so far have hardly ever 
failed us in this respect. 

Lastly, in spite of independence and although constitutionally 
a republic, India has continued as a member of the commonwealth and 
of the sterUng area. This has benefited her immensely in regard to 
problems of international trade and finance. 

Although on both the administrative and developmental sides of 
■government we are generally working on the pattern laid by the British 
government, there are at least three matters of first-class importance 
which the national government have initiated and for the development 
of which the credit must go entirely to them. The first is the formula- 
tion of India’s foreign policy and the conduct of her foreign affairs, 
a field in which as a colonial dependency for two centuries India had 
had no experience but in which in recent years she has achieved an 
almost unique reputation. The second is the integration of the Indian 
'.States into a federal republic. Although the Government of India 
Act, 1935, had outlined the idea of a federal state, the formulation of a 
working policy and its successful implementation are solely the achieve- 
ment of the new government. The third is the community develop- 
ment programme and the remarkable progress it has made. The idea 
originated with the present government and all the work on it has been 
done by them. If the potentialities of this project materialise in 
a reasonably full measure, it will make an immense difference to the 
future of the country. 

Among the factors which have had the effect of adding to the 
•difficulties of the new government, one of the most important is the 
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repercussion on the working of the new government of the ideas and 
methods of the revolutionary movement which brought it about. The 
Indian revolutionary movement was based on the principle of non- 
violence and non-violence as a method of revolutionary activity : 
necessarily implied the adoption of direct action in one form or 
: another. The most popular form of direct action during the revolu- 
tionary movement was satyagraha which although it did not involve , 
physical violence, accepted no constitutional restraint and which in , 
effect was an open defiance of the legal provisions and the constituted 
authority of the country. It is interesting to recall that the beginning 
of the scheme of states reorganisation was the result of the direct 
action adopted by a well-known State leader. I 

*' In the mass appeal which a revolutionary movement must make ; 

for its eventual success, there are certain measures which it adopts | 
rather as symbols of a new social oi'der than as effective aids to social 
. and political well-being. In India these include such things as prohibi- 
tion and the encouragement of hand-spinning which, it was obvious 
from the start, had little place in a state working under the conditions 
of the modern world. Nevertheless, in the people’s eyes they provided 
a picture, however vague, of the new heaven and the new earth which 
the revolution was expected to bring about. When the national 
movement fulfilled itself in the form of a sovereign state it was impos- 
sible to lay aside suddenly these symbols which helped forward the 
revolutionary movement. They therefore continued after Independence 
as slogans, as catch-words which bore hardly any relation to the 
realities of administration. 

One of the greatest handicaps of India since Independence has been 
the need of carrying forward the slogans of an ideological revolution. 
These, under the pressure of the necessities of modern administration, 
bore less and less relation to the real tasks of government. The result 
is that since we became a sovereign state, we have been hampered by 

* the unrealistic atmosphere in which, as a hang-over of the revolution, 

government has had to be carried on. The weight of the dead hand 
still hangs heavy upon us and in the absence of the prophet, the dis- 
ciples who have taken over the business of government have neither 
the ability nor the courage to discard these worn-out shibboleths. 

In addition to these circumstances which complicated the work of 
government must be mentioned the enormous disorganisation caused 
by the partition of the country, the dislocation resulting from the 
■departure from India of large numbers of experienced members of the 
^ various services and the tremendous, increase in the quantum of admi- 
nistration necessitated by the integration of the Indian States and the 
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institution of a full-blooded system of parliamentary government. 
These constituted a heavy addition to the burdens of administration 
under which a new and inexperienced government had to labour. 

A non-organic government in the sense of a government by a 
foreign power is marked by certain well-known characteristics which 
are illustrated by the experience of India under British rule. Before 
discussing them, it may be remarked that it is difficult to define in any 
given case to what extent the people who govern a country are organical- 
ly related to the people they govern. What it broadly means in the 
context of the modem world is that the government and the governed 
both belong to the same nation and that what gives them a conscious- 
ness of unity is a sense of nationality. But nationalism is itself a 
difficult concept to analyse. If the United Provinces and Kashmir 
had been territorially different from the rest of India and did not his- 
torically belong to the jurisdiction of the same government, Shri 
Nehru would be a foreigner and the people of India would not feel a 
sense of national identity with him. His government would not then 
be an organic government any more than the British government who 
preceded it. Nationalism is today one of the strongest political forces' 
but the foundations of nationalism are thin and shadowy and the 
influence it wields is difficult to appreciate or size up. 

It is a co m mon feature of government by foreigners that the 
governing class as a rule have little faith in the virtues of those who 
are governed. Their attitude is characterised generally by a superiority 
complex which is not consistent with that mutual understanding so 
essential to good government. A superiority complex is often accom- 
panied by a sense of mission and service which to some extent redeems 
it. Even then it does not help people to gather the experience and self- 
confidence which would enable them to do things themselves instead of' 
having them done by government for them. This was essentially 
the case with the British government in India. The best of those who 
constituted its ruling caste were able men inspired by a sense of purpose. 
But deep down they had little confidence in the people and little desire 
to inspire in them any self-confidence. Such a government may by 
some standards be regarded as efficient but in the business of govern- 
ing men, efficiency is not the final test. The final test wouldundoubted- 
ly include quantitative service but the decisive element in it is the psy- 
chological relationship that arises between the government and the 
people and how far the people are made conscious that they have a 
voice in their own destiny and that it can be fulfilled by their own 
exertion. 

Under British rule, the extent to which the bureaucracy believed 
in the people varied a great deal from time to time. At the beginning:, 
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of the East India Company’s rule, commercial opportunism was the 
governing consideration and hence there was little occasion as between 
them and the people of India for considering who was superior and who 
was inferior. It was a business relationship which did not lend itself 
to a conscious measurement by either party of the cultural or social 
worth of the other. But as commercial business was gradually supple- 
mented by the business of administration, the very process of exerting 
political dominion raised in people’s minds the moral and intellectual 
status of the two parties which justified authority on one side and sub- 
mission on the other. It is worth while recalling that in the middle of 
the 18 th century, before the Industrial Revolution had started in 
England, the representatives of the East India Company in India found 
the general outline of India’s economy not perceptibly different from 
their own and the sense of superiority which the progressive introduc- 
tion of machinery created in the latter half of the 19th century was 
absent. Further, during the 18th century the growth of science was 
still in its early stages in Europe and the creative spirit and intellectual 
outlook displayed in the literature and philosophy of India -were if 
anything superior to those of Europe. The culture and thought of 
India produced therefore on the minds of the better educated among 
the Company’s representatives in India a genuine appreciation of India’s 
classical writings and the artistry and thought embodied in them. 
This had its effect on government to the extent that although power 
ultimately rested with the Company, it induced an attitude of mutual 
regard and co-operation in administration. 

The British people’s interest in the Government of India started 
from commercial motives and since trade was their chief interest and 
government was looked upon largely as an instrument for promoting 
it, the main concern of government was to establish security by the 
maintenance of law and order in the country because nothing mattered 
more to a commercial community than the prevalence of a fair measure 
of security. The importance of preserving law and order acquired a 
special degree of importance because India had just emerged from a 
period of political trouble and disquiet and it was necessary to make 
every effort to restore and maintain a minimum degree of security so 
that trade could flourish. The attitude towards law and order dis- 
placed by the British government in India was inspired also by the 
tradition of the Roman Empire of which historically they regarded 
themselves as successors and the Paic Romana by which the Roman 
Empire in the mind of posterity justified its existence as a political 
entity. The government’s purpose, therefore, however good, was in 
the main negative and provides a contrast with the outlook and pur- 
pose of the present government. 
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It was natural to expect that when a country was governed by 
another country and the purpose of the governing country was largely 
concerned with the promotion of trading interests, the attitude of 
government would be marked by a general bias in favour of the interests 
of the governing country. During the period of their rule in India, , 
the British government commanded general respect for the fine sense 
of justice and impartiality they displayed as between different 
sections and interests of the Indian population. But throughout the- 
period there was also a suspicion strongly held by the people of India, . 
not without foundation, that when it came to a matter in which the : 
interests of India and Britain clashed, the government could not be- 
trusted to hold the scales even. The famous instance of the excise 
duty levied on the cotton textile industry in India for the benefit of 
Lancashire was a case in point. So was the general policy followed ’ 
in the economic field of discouraging industrial development in India 
and encouraging imports of manufactured goods from Britain and 
exports of raw materials from India. This policy was reflected in the- 
fiscal arrangements of the country and in the adjustment of railway 
freight rates. When the policy of protection for Indian industries was 
adopted in 1923, it was largely because the first world war demonstrated 
the need for making India self-sufficient from the point of view of the 
Empire in various categories of essential goods and materials. The 
old prejudices however still survived and the policy of discriminating, 
protection except in the case of a few basic industries became largely 
a facade behind which India continued to be looked upon as a market 
for the products of British industries and as a supplier of the raw- 
materials required by them. 

Under a foreign government, the question of the language in 
which the business of government is transacted assumes an importaiit 
form and is often a difficult and debated point of policy. Although- 
in the initial period the language of the Moghul Empire remained the 
vehicle of official business in India, it was soon replaced by Engish for' 
purposes of both official administration and education. Whether the- 
adoption of English as a language of education and administration 
has in the event been a success or not is a question on which widely.' 
different opinions are still expressed. But one thing is clear; now that 
the British element in the services has left the country, the continued 
transaction of official business in English is proving a handicap. The: 
standard of expression in official reports in India written in English 
has shown marked deterioration in recent years. The language used' 
is too often clumsy, obscure and prolix. If the language in which offi- 
cial thinking is expressed deteriorates in quality, it reacts on administra- 
tion itself in the same way as bad handling of the medium of instruction: 
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reacts upon the standard of education. A good illustration is the 
Report of the Official Language Commission. The strongest argu- 
ment in that report in favour of the displacement of English as the- 
official language of the country is the quality of the English in which the- 
report is drafted. 

The sense of unity which nationalism evokes is essential to demo- 
cratic government. Without a consciousness of common interest and 
mutual affinity, no government by free discussion can work success- 
fully. This is the day of nation states and at no period in history that 
one can recall, not even in the hey-day of nationalism in the 19 tlr 
century in Europe, have the problems thrown up by the existence- 
of nation states been so prominently before the world. In its modern 
form, particularly since the French Revolution, nationalism has been 
identified in the popular mind with the traditions of political liberalism- 
in Western Europe. Today, the regions in which nationalism is an 
active and aggressive force are the Middle and Far East and Africa. 
The manner in which it works in these new areas seems to suggest that 
nationalism is not necessarily a liberal force but that it is capable of 
providing a basis for naked authoritarianism. What makes the 
sense of nationality an operative force in any country in the last resort 
is a spirit of opposition to or at least of distinctness from other countries. 
It is the existence of Israel that provides much of the motive force in 
Arab nationalism. It is similarly European colonialism which provides 
the motive force for nationalism in Asian and African countries. 
If the strength and prestige of a country as compared with other coun- 
tries similarly situated are promoted by form of government which is 
not based on political freedom but on despotic rule exercised by the- 
personality of an outstanding national leader, then nationalism takes 
the form which it assumed in France under Napoleon — a despotism 
supported by or acquiesced in by the will of the people. 

The phenomenon of nationalism providing the foundation of 
totalitarian government is not without practical interest to India and to 
other countries in Asia and Africa. Economic development in the 
face of the lethargy and inertia of centuries will take a longer period to 
achieve under a democratic government than countries in need of 
development can afford. Meanwhile the ambition inspired by nation- 
alism to match a country’s strength and influence with those of more 
fully developed countries provides an almost irresistible motive to cut 
short the show and tedious processes of democratic planning and 
development. How long a democratic government can provide a 
stable basis for economic development under these conditions is diffi- 
cult to determine or forecast. An effective democratic leadership in 
an under-developed country and a -willingness on the part of other 
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countries committed to the democratic way of life and having greater 
resources to assist it may prevent or postpone the eventual culmination 
of nationalism in despotism. In many countries nationalism has 
discarded the traditions of political liberalism and what will happen in 
the coming years in countries where the choice has not yet been finally 
made will depend on the judgment, resourcefulness and courage of 
democratic leadership abroad as well as at home. 

Freedom is an ultimate good, but the way to freedom is hard to 
tread and is full of pitfalls. We are now a free people which we were 
not until a decade ago. But has freedom raised the quality of our life 
and has it made government more efficient, honest and just? The 
answer at present is doubtful. Decisions are now more difficult to 
reach, political canvassing is breeding corruption, the influence of 
ministers is beginning to demoralise the permanent services. When an 
organic government is also a free government, administration is not 
rendered easier but infinitely more difficult. It is true to say that on 
the whole confidence in the disinterestedness and efficiency of adminis- 
tration is waning all round. The time for final judgment is not yet. 
It is obvious that a period of transition is before us of which the end is 
not in sight. 

We are dependant for our economic development on substan- 
tial aid from countries more developed than ourselves. The aid we 
are receiving in generous measure from them is largely motivated by 
political considerations because in the present shape of things in the 
East, India is the most effective counter-weight to communism. This 
■does not create any immediate problem for us so long as no commit- 
ments in return for the aid are required of us as regards our political 
affiliations. It remains true, however, that when we accept assistance 
in the full knowledge that the assistance is proffered on the assumption 
of a particular political attitude on our part, we must be prepared to 
face situations which may cause us embarrassment hereafter, When 
the giver does not conceal his motive and the recipient is fully aware 
of it, continued acceptance of foreign aid will act in due course, if not 
technically at least morally, as a restraint on the recipient’s freedom of 
•action. We are no doubt borrowing funds from abroad on a business 
basis but the scramble for international capital is so severe today that 
to be accepted as a customer is itself a mark of favour. 

In no sphere of administration perhaps is the difference between 
the old regime-and the present more marked than in finance. The prac- 
tice of budgeting for a deficit is now so generally accepted that the tests 
applicable to a balanced budget of the orthodox t}q)e are no longer 
relevant. The two world wars made deficit finance for war purposes so 
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unavoidable that its application to normal peace conditions represented 
no serious departure from accepted practice. Economic development 
is as important to the welfare of undeveloped states as war supposedly 
is to the security of the older and more developed states. The adoption 
of deficit finance as a normal method of raising budgetary resources 
has led to results the precise implications of which for the future of the 
state are diflicult to estimate. One result is to lessen in the mind of 
government and of parliament the importance of exercising effective 
control upon expenditure. At a time of large and rapid economic 
development especially in the public sector the feeling that a large part 
of the resources required would come from money created by govern- 
ment minimises the role of prudence and thrift in public finance. The 
principle of rigid control of expenditure was overdone under the old 
regime but there is little doubt we have now gone far the other way 
under the influence of the facile philosophy that the pace and extent of 
development should be determined by requirements rather than by 
resources. While large sums of money are expended on planned 
development and its success is measured from time to time by the 
expenditure incurred, the doctrine that public expenditure should be 
kept under the closest scrutiny loses much of its force. To one who 
has worked under the old system of government as well as under the 
new, there is nothing that represents so big a difference in outlook 
between the two governments as their attitude to public expenditure. 

While the size of our development programmes necessitates the 
provision of more resources than we can secure by taxation and volun- 
tary borrowing, the increased dependance in developmental schemes on 
the expansion of the public sector renders the situation diflicult in 
another way. What the socialistic pattern of society implies is that 
while in the old days the stimulus to the creation of more purchasing 
power and greater expenditure came from private enterprise under a 
__ policy of moderate taxation, in a socialistic society the stimulus is 

- * assumed to come from increased public expenditure based on a policy 

of heavier and more extensive taxation. The incentive to effort is 
becoming gradually less and the spirit of individual enterprise and 
initiative which motivates an economy by whatever label it is called is 
held in check. Whether justified on a close analysis of the facts or not, 
the idea gains ground that in a society working on the socialistic 
pattern, the individual exists for the state rather than the other way 
round. As far as individual citizens are concerned, they are losing 
inch by inch to the state the freedom they have won from foreign 
rule. 

^ When I recall my mipressions of the old government and the 

new, I feel that the difference between the two, alike in spirit and in 
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achievement, is greater and more clear-cut than I should have 
expected before Independence. Speaking with the utmost objectivity, 
I have no doubt that the movement for political freedom has been 
worthwhile and that not only in what it has accomplished but also in 
the promise it holds for the future, it represents a landmark of high 
significance in our history. It would, however, be unhistorical to 
deny that the work done by the old government provided the essen- 
tial foundations on which the India now shaping before our eyes is 
fashioned. Those foundations were laid by men whose interest in 
their work was purely objective and of somewhat hmited range but who 
set about it with a degree of ability and efficiency unsurpassed at the 
time. It was not a dynamic government nor a long-sighted one. It 
was a government that lived for the day and it did each day’s work 
prosaically but thoroughly. It was an impersonal govermnent wliich 
did not love the people nor asked for their love but did its work from 
a sheer sense of duty. 

We are emotionally bound to the present government as we 
never were to the old. But whether each one of us reacts in favour of 
or against it, we feel it belongs to us. We do not claim that its members 
are a superior lot of men in ability or character but we know we have 
a proprietary right over them which entitles us to move them around 
or throw them out as we think fit. Not all of them do an honest day’s 
work in return for the wages we pay them or the power we have vested 
in them. But the work they accomplish is nevertheless substantial 
and in the short period of ten years have done as much as any govern- 
ment have done in a comparable period of time. The sense of 
belonging to one another and of being answerable to one another can 
achieve much in the administrative field although the level of ability 
and character of those concerned is not high. We are generally 
satisfied with the present government but there are times when we feel 
sorely troubled and think that we have taken perhaps too great a risk 
in putting them in power. But the former feeling predominates and 
we know that although there are risks and difficulties ahead, we shall 
be able under their stewardship to walk safely along the brink of an 
unfathomable future. 



ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION 

Marguerite J. Fisher 

^HE Constitution of India declares that the state shall not deny 
-*• to any person “the equal protection of the laws” (Article 14), 
nor “discriminate against any citizen on grounds only of religion, race, 
caste, sex, place of birth or any of them” (Article 15). Clause (2) 
of Article 16 states that no citizen shall, “on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, sex, descent, place of birth, residence or any of them, be 
ineligible for, or discriminated against in respect of, any employment 
or office under the State.” 

Nowhere in India, however, has there been the attempt to prevent 
discrimination in private employment through administrative com- 
missions such as those which exist in several of the American states. 
These commissions have been established during the last two decades, 
chiefly in the North Eastern States. Since the prevention of dis- 
crimination on racial and religious grounds is a problem common both 
to the United States and India, the achievements of these American 
state commissions against discrimination provide interesting and 
significant subject-matter for the Indian public. 

Outstanding among the American commissions against dis- 
crimination is that of New York State. Inasmuch as this state con- 
tains a number of minority groups within its population, it is not sur- 
prising that New York has pioneered in such legislation. In March 
1945, a law was enacted, known as the Law Against Discrimination, 
sometimes referred to as the Ives-Quinn law after its sponsors in the 
two houses of the State Legislature.^ The law became effective on 
July 1, 1945. The administration of this legislation since that date 
offers pertinent evidence and experience for other nations interested in 
combating problems of discrimination. 

TJHE NEW YORK STATE COMMISSION AGfAMST DISCRIMINATION 

The New York law provides for the creation of an independent 
State Commission with power “to eliminate and prevent” discrimi- 
nation in employment, and the obligation to formulate policies to 
effectuate the purposes of the law. ® In 1 952 the legislature extended the 

/' — . 

1. New York State, iaivi o/ JW, Chapter 118. Renumbered in 1951 without 
substantive change to Artide 15, Sections 290-301, Laws of 1951, Chapter 800. 

2. Laws of 1951, Chapter 800, Sec. 290. 
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enforcement jurisdiction of the Commission to include complaints of 
discrimination in places of public accommodation, amusempnt or 
resort,® and in 1955 its jurisdiction was extended to publicly assisted 
housing.^ The law was designed to implement Article 1, Section 6a, 
of the New York State Constitution, which provides that “no person 
shall be denied the equal protection of the laws of this state or any sub- 
division thereof. No person shall, because of race, color, creed, or 
national origin, be subjected to any discrimination in his civil rights 
by any other person or by any firm, corporation, or institution, or 
by the state or any agency or sub-division of the state.” 

The State Commission Against Discrimination consists of five 
commissioners appointed by the Governor to serve staggered terms of 
five years, but with no provision for full-time obligated duty, on the 
ground that more able persons could thus be found to serve. The law 
gives the Commission power to make rules, regulations and policies 
consistent with the purpose of the law, thus making it a quasi-judicial 
administrative body. The Commission is given the responsibility 
of receiving, investigating and passing upon complaints within its 
jurisdiction. Pursuant to that responsibility the Commission is em- 
powered to hold hearings, subpoena witnesses, compel their attendance, 
and administer oaths as well as take testimony under oath. It may 
compel the submission of books and papers pertinent to any of its 
investigations. To conduct its business, the Commission is authorised 
to appoint such attorneys, employees and agents as it deems necessary, 
fixing their salaries and prescribing their duties. It is empowered to 
conduct its business anywhere in the state. 

The Commission is authorized to create regional and state-wide 
advisory agencies and conciliation councils, with the authority to 
study problems of discrimination. These community councils, as 
they are known in New York State, are empowered to make recom- 
mendations to the Commission on procedures and policies. A dozen 
of these councils have now been established throughout the state. 
The councils are composed of representative citizens serving without 
pay but with reimbursement for actual expenses. 

The term “employee”, as defined by the law, excludes private 
social clubs, fraternal, charitable, educational or religious associations 


3. Laws of 1952, Chapter 285, amending Sec. 292 of the Law Against Discrimi- 
nation. The law forbids any agent of such places directly or indirectly to refuse, with- 
hold or deny to any person any advantages, facilities or privileges, or to give notice 
that such place shall withhold its services “to any person on account of race, color, 
creed, or national origin, or that the patronage or custom threat of any person be- 
longing to or purporting to be of any particular race, color, creed, or national origin, 
is unwelcome, objectionable or not acceptable, desired or solicited.” 

4. Laws of 1955, Chapter 340. 
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or corporations, provided they are not operated for private profit. 
An “employer”, under the law, does not cover employers with fewer 
than six persons in their employ. The tenn “employee’ is defined as 
excluding persons employed by parents, or in the domestic service of 
any persons. The exclusion of domestic servants was adopted on the 
ground that such services involved social relationships not suitable 
for regulation. “Unlawful discriminatory practice” was defined in 
the law as refusal by an employer to hire or employ, to bar or discharge 
or otherwise discriminate in compensation or in terms, conditions or 
privileges of employment. Labour unions are prohibited by the law 
from excluding, expelling or otherwise discriminating in any way 
against their members, or against any employer or individual employed 
by an employer. 

Employers and employment agencies are forbidden by the law 
to print or circulate (or cause to be circulated) any discriminatory state- 
ment or advertisement, or to use any applieation form for employ- 
ment, or to make any inquiry, which includes any direct or indirect 
discrimination as to race, colour, creed or national origin. 

To protect individuals from retaliation for making complaints 
or giving assistance in the enforcement of the law, it is unlawful for 
any employer, employment agency or labour union to discharge, 
expel or otherwise discriminate against any such person. 

Section 299 provides that any person, employer, labour organiza- 
tion or employment agency which resists or interferes with the Com- 
mission or violates its orders, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor punish- 
able by a fine not to exceed I 500, imprisonment not to exceed a year, 
or both. Persons aggrieved by an order of the Commission are per- 
mitted to seek relief in court, and the Commission likewise, can seek 
an order of the court for enforcement of its decrees. To expedite 
judicial review, in case it is invoked, such proceedings must be institu- 
ed within thirty days after the service of a Commission order. 

Any person claiming to be discriminated against may file a Com- 
plaint with the Commission. Likewise, the State Industrial Com- 
missioner or Attorney-General may initiate such a complaint. Further- 
more, any employer who has employees who refuse to co-operate with 
the law may file a complaint asking the Commission for assistance or 
remedial action. 

When a complaint is filed, the chairman designates one of the 
commissioners to make a prompt investigation, with the assistance of 
the staff. The staff now includes approximately a hundred persons. 
In practice the stafif field representatives have handled most of the 
investigative work, but a commissioner remains personally responsible. 
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If the complaint seems justified, the commissioner is directed by the 
law to eliminate the discriminatory practice by “conference, concihatioii 
and persuasion”.® 

When conference, conciliation and persuasion fail, the Com- 
mission is empowered to serve a written notice calling for a public 
hearing before three other commissioners, at which time the respon- 
dent must answer charges filed in the complaint. The hearing is held 
before three commissioners, other than the investigating commissioner, 
sitting in the name of the Commission. The complainant’s case is pre- 
sented before the Commission by one of its own attorneys or agents. 
The complainant is allowed to present testimony in person, or by 
attorney. The respondent may appear in person, with or without 
counsel, and submit testimony. The testimony at the hearing is under 
oath and transcribed. 

If the Commission concludes from the evidence that the res- 
pondent has engaged in unlawful discrimination, it issues a cease and 
desist order pertaining to the practice under question. It may also 
demand affirmative action, such as “hiring, reinstatement or upgrading 
of employees, with or without back pay, restoration to membership 
in any respondent labor organization, or the extension of full, equal 
and unsegregated accommodations, advantages, facilities and privileg- 
es to all persons, as, in the judgment of the Commission, will effectuate 
the purposes” of the law.® In this provision lies the chief enforcement 
feature of the law. 

THE NEW YOR^C STATE COMMISSION’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME 

In accordance with the law, the Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation has stressed a vigorous educational campaign as well as legal 
processes, each contributing to the success of the other. To adminis- 
ter the educational programme the Commission has established a 
department of education, public relations and research. This depart- 
ment has relied upon a two-fold programme : first, the use of such 
mass media as radio, television, films and pamphlets designed to 
reach the average citizen throughout the state, and second, the medium 
of community councils to disseminate information concerning the law. 

Numerous educational materials have been prepared, including 
films, radio recordings, speaker’s manuals, pamphlets and press releas- 
es. A film was completed, entitled An Equal Chance, which was exhi- 
bited as a March of Time documentary. This film depicts a minority 
group worker who encountered discrimination in seeking employment. 


5. Section 296. 

6. Section 296. 
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The role of the Commission in behalf of the worker is clearly illustrated 
in the film. This film has been given wide circulation both in public 
theatres and in meetings of private groups. Since 1950 the film and 
its sequel, entitled Opportunity Unlimited, have been shown on televi- 
sion as well as in regular theatres. 

Phonograph recordings have been made of dramatizations of a 
number of Commission cases. Each case is presented as a fifteen- 
minute programme, followed by a panel discussion of the issues in- 
volved. These recordings are used in many high schools, and a manual 
has been prepared by the Commission for use under such conditions. 
The manual states the purpose of the recordings to be : ’ (1) to provide 
information about the law and the role of the Commission; (2) to 
encourage young people of minority groups to train for any employ- 
ment they wish; and (3) to dispel unfavourable stereotypes about 
minority groups. 

In more recent years the Commission has devoted especial 
attention to television programmes. In recent summers an eight-week 
series of half-hour telecasts has been scheduled, featuring dramatic 
episodes from the Commission’s files. 

The Commission maintains a Speaker’s Bureau, publicized 
through circular letters and correspondence. Approximately five hun- 
dred speeches are given annually by members of the Commission staff 
or the community councils, to such groups as employer associations, 
service clubs, schools, and adult education classes. Speakers explain 
the role of the Commission to two minority groups in their own 
languages — Spanish (Puerto Ricans) and Yiddish. A continuing 
flow of news concerning the activities of the Commission is sent to the 
newspapers of the state. Up to 1959 nearly a hundred articles about the 
work of the Commission had appeared in periodicals. 

tHE COMMUNITY COtJlSICITS IN THE APMINISTRATION OF THE NEW YORK 
LAW 

The major function of the community councils is to secure public 
support for the law in the local communities. The council members 
consist of persons known to be sympathetic to the law, and include 
educators, social workers, religious leaders, industrialists, labour 
leaders, and representatives of minority groups. Every effort is made to 
secure as members persons of prestige and influence in the com- 
munity. The members serve a three-year term, and are appointed by 
the State Commission. 

7. New York State Commission Against Piscrimination, 1932 Annual Jtrport, 
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The councils assist in the processes of conciliation in pending 
cases of alleged discrimination, and undertake special studies of dis- 
crimination in their localities. The State Commission assists the 
local councils by suggesting techniques for gaining community under- 
standing, and by the provision of educational materials. 

An illustration of the work of the councils is provided by the 
group in Albany, New York.® The council members met with the top 
management of the department stores of the city, expressing concern 
about the absence of certain minority groups from the selling staffs 
of these stores. The council then approached women’s clubs in the 
community, urging them to reassure the management of the stores 
that there would be no unfavourable public reaction against the 
employment of minority group persons as sales personnel. As a 
result of these efforts the first Negro salesgirl was hired by the largest 
store in the city. This result was achieved without recourse to the 
enforcement powers of the State Commission. 

Another council, in Syracuse, New York, conducted a study 
of nurses’ training schools in hospitals within the city, and found that 
there had been no applications for nurses’ training by Negroes in recent 
years. ^ The hospitals stated, further, that they had had no applica- 
tions for employment from Negro nurses, but that they would employ 
such nurses, if qualified. After ascertaining these facts the council 
decided to acquaint Negro girls in the schools of the opportunities 
available for nurses’ training and emplo5nnent. A programme of 
information was initiated, chiefly through the school vocational gui- 
dance counsellors, in both the elementary and secondary schools of 
the city. 

The council in Syracuse, New York, during the first five years of 
its existence, created a local speakers’ bureau which sent speakers to 
meetings of various groups in the community. It sponsored public 
meetings of minority groups, personnel directors, vocational guidance 
counsellors, labour leaders, employers and religious leaders. It 
arranged for Commission films to be shown in the schools and neigh- 
bourhood theatres. Displays of Commission materials were set up 
at public meetings and in the local libraries. The council arranged 
for the display of advertisements in local buses, shown without 
charge by the transit company. Finally, an extensive educational 
campaign was carried out in the public and parochial schools of the 
city. All high school graduates received a copy of the pamphlet, 

p 43*’ Commission Against Discrimination, 1953 Report of Progress. 

9. Bid,, p. 67, 
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An Equal Chance. In short, the local council was the chief source of 
information within the city concerning the Commission’s activities, 

THE commission’s PATTERNS OF CONCILIATION 

The New York State Commission Against Discrimination has 
two objectives : first, to eliminate discriminatory practices against 
which complaints have been filed, and second, to forestall other dis- 
criminatory acts in the future by a programme of education. To 
accomplish these objectives major reliance is placed upon conference, 
persuasion and conciliation. To effectuate a conciliation agreement, 
the Commission insists, as a minimum requirement for settlement, 
upon the following : (1) an immediate elimination of all existing viola- 
tions of the law; (2) a general commitment that the respondent will 
henceforth obey the letter and spirit of the law; (3) a requirement that 
the respondent display the Commission’s poster in a conspicuous place 
where all employees and applicants for employment may see it; and 
(4) a requirement that the Commission be permitted to make periodic 
inspections of the respondent’s employment practices, and that the 
respondent’s records be available to the Commission at the time of 
review. 

Respondents are required by ' conciliation agreements to dis- 
seminate throughout their establishments announcements of the 
management’s intention to comply with all provisions of the Law 
Against Discrimination. It has been the Commission’s policy to 
make periodic reviews of a respondent’s practices, to make sure that 
he is complying with the conciliation agreement. 

Experience indicates that after complaints are filed, respondents 
have generally been willing to agree to the Commission’s requirements, 
and presumably thereby to be rid of its scrutiny. The annual reports 
of the Commission contain a section headed “Patterns of Concilia- 
tion” in which illustrative cases are discussed, with the names of the 
parties involved. The technique of publicity has been utilized in 
these cases, on the assumption that would-be discriminators would 
change their policies and conform to the law if they faced the possibility 
of such publicity as a consequence of a complaint filed against them. 

In the great majority of cases the Commission has been able to 
secure voluntary compliance with the Law Against Discrimination 
through conference, persuasion and conciliation. A public hearing 
is ordered only when it is impossible to reach a conciliation agree- 
ment with the respondent, 
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litigation involving the law against discrimination 

In less than a dozen cases since 1945 respondents have appealed 
to the courts of New York State for judicial review of the Commission’s 
orders. One such case arose in 1954.^® A Negro woman filed a com- 
plaint, alleging discrimination on grounds of colour because she was 
refused membership at the Castle Hill Beach Club. In the hearing the 
respondent contended that the club was private, and hence outside the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. The club in question was a large 
establishment, accommodating some 13,000 persons on a seasonable 
membership basis. The respondent club was organized as a member- 
ship corporation, but the seasonal members who used the club had 
no right to vote for officers or directors. The establishment was 
listed in the classified telephone directory under “Bathing Beaches — 
Public”, and not under “Clubs”. The establishment paid New York 
business taxes, and had not sought tax exemption as a private club. 
For some twenty years of operation no Negro had been admitted to the 
establishment. The president of the club conceded that the com- 
plainant had been rejected because she was Negro. 

The Commission decided that the establishment was being 
operated as a place of public accommodation, and not as a bona fide 
private club, and hence it came under the Commission’s jurisdiction. 
The respondent club, according to the Commission, had been organized 
under the Membership Corporation law of the state for the deliberate 
purpose of evading the Law Against Discrimination as a private 
club beyond the Commission’s jurisdiction. A cease and desist order 
was served on the respondent establishment, restraining it from with- 
holding membership from the complainant. 


The respondent then appealed to the state Supreme Court, seek- 
ing dismissal of the Commission’s order. In a decision of 1955 the 
Court upheld the Commission, declaring that the facts concerning the 
size and variety of facilities and mode of operation of the respondent 
club gave ample evidence that it was a place of public accommoda- 
tion.^^ Determining that “all the findings of the Commission are 
supported by substantial proof”, the Court stated that the Commission 
and the courts had “the power and the duty. . . .to lift the corporate 
veil to ascertain the facts with respect to the feowa of the 
petitioner.” 


10. New York State Commission Against Discrimination, 1954 Report of Progress 

pp. 41-49. o . 

1 1. New York Law Journal, Jwei n , 1955, p.l. See also Ivory v. Edwards etal 105 
N.Y.S. 2tid 580 (1950) •, Holland v. Edwards et al, 122 N.Y.S. 2nd 721 (1953) and 

4rbury et a/., 206 N. Y. Msc. 74 (1954), for other decisions in which the courts 
upheld orders of the Commission, 
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The foregoing case, as well as other litigation involving the Com- 
mission’s orders, reveals not only that the Law Against Discrimination 
is well within the limits of judicial approval by the courts of New York 
State, but that it has been the intent of the courts to give it vigorous 
judicial support. 

OONQLIfSIONS 

Experience since 1945 has provided abundant evidence that admi- 
nistrative procedures of the type followed by the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination are much better adapted to the 
adjustment of complaints of discrimination than traditional court 
remedies, necessitating the expense and diflSculties of litigation. Con- 
ventional enforcement of civil rights statutes through punitive action 
or civil damages is often impractical in meeting the subtly employed 
practices of discrimination stemming from emotionally charged feelings 
of prejudice. 

The Commission’s administration of the law has emphasized the 
prevention of future discrimination by conference and persuasion 
more than punishment for a past instance of discrimination based 
upon a complaint. An educational campaign has been combined -with 
legal action in a dual approach to the problem. The Commission has 
found that widespread dissemination of information about the law 
and its enforcement has deterred would-be discriminators due to fear 
of having complaints filed against them with all the possible undesir- 
able consequences. The direct liaison maintained by the Commission 
with many schools and universities throughout the state may ultimately 
constitute one of its most significant contributions, inasmuch as it is 
Working with young people who may be the most receptive to the 
rationale of the Law. 

Since the establishment of the Commission new fields of employ- 
ment have opened up to people heretofore barred from such employ- 
ment in New York State. The Commission has certainly expedited 
this development. It is worthy of note that there has been no effort 
to repeal the law. In fact, the regulatory jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission has been extended by legislative amendments. The few 
challenges of the Commission’s decisions have been unsuccessful in 
the courts. Finally, the Commission’s achievements are in harmony 
with basic American political principles, and in sharp contrast to the 
discriminatory practices currently the subject of notorious controversy 
in some of the Southern American states. 



THE NEW ADMINISTRATOR* 

N. V. Gadgil 


A ny day administration is of importance. Administration is to 
community what grammar is to language. In other words, it 
means an element of uniformity and an element of certainty. If admi- 
nistrative decisions were to vary daily or hourly, it is no administration, 
it is more or less anarchy: There is nothing on which public can base 
any expectations and such a state of affairs is neither conducive to the 
stability of the Government nor the enjoyment by an individual of those 
rights which he considers fundamental. There must be security. 
There must be certainty both in administration and more particularly 
in administration of justice. People by and large judge the adminis- 
tration and through the administration the Government of the day 
by their own experience.. . .Therefore, where it is desired that the admi- 
nistration should be good, efficient and sound, it is not enough to say 
that it is so but the people whose lives are affected must feel so. It 
is not enough to say that one is honest but he must also look so. Hav- 
ing chosen to be Caesar’s wife, you have to be above suspicion and 
what is far more important is that you must look to be so. 

When I say administration is important, I have two aspects of 
it in my mind, its mechanics and its dynamics. It is difficult to define 
in precise terms what the administration ought to be in free India or 
what the new administrator should be One cannot think of admi- 

nistration or administrator without reference to the scope of adminis- 
tration and functions of the administrator. Unless one has a clear 
idea as to the purpose of the State and the functions it has to discharge, 
one cannot adequately build up an appropriate administration nor 
can one train the administrators fuUy. The purpose of our state is 
more or less defined in the preamble of our Constitution and also in 
Directive Principles of State Policy. . . . Administration is important be- 
cause it is the instrument whereby the state implements its ideals, its 
decisions. It also implements its political and economic philosophy 
through administration. The mechanics of administration, I do not 
propose to discuss — What matters most is the spirit and the philoso- 
phy which informs the entire administration. You may call the admi- 
nistration a machine but after all it is men who operate it. When I 
consider administration, it is not the Secretariat building, nor the bulky 
manuals which prescribe innumerable rules and which are amended 

* Based on a lecture delivered to the I.A.S. Probationers in October 1958. 
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more often than desirable. Administration means administrators 
and administrators are not neutral instruments. They are human 
beings. A person is not a spoon. A spoon is indifferent whether it is 
used to serve honey or poison. There is a saying in Sanskrit, which 
means : “How can a spoon know the taste of what it contains?” 
Administrator is not so neutral as a spoon. He is an instrument of 
implementation of the policy adopted by the Government of the day 
with the approval of the legislature. He certainly is not neutral in the 
sense in which a spoon is neutral. 

n 

It becomes, therefore, of vital importance to what extent this 
instrument affects the implementation process. When one considers 
this, the question of recruitment of administrators becomes far more 
important. What kind of qualification and test one should lay down 
in this connection, whether the test should be subjective or objective, 
whether doctorate here or a degree there will be enough or do we want 
them to be put to subjective test as is done in some countries before 
persons are recruited? My own view is that there should be no sub- 
jective test. If a man honestly tells his views, he may not fit in. If 
, he does otherwise, it is morally dangerous. The best test is how 
much general knowledge the recruit possesses. A general standard 
of education can be laid down. Certain minimum educational 
qualifications can be laid down. These are all objective tests and our 
policy in this connection follows more or less U.K. traditions. It is 
the general knowledge that counts. We should have the general mind 
in preference to a specialised mind... . What really is needed is not the 
knowledge in a detailed way but the right approach, the right pers- 
pective with which the man analyses the problem. The expert is well 
up in theories. His gaze is intensive but the horizon of his knowledge 
5 * is limited. What happens is that the expert is more particular about 
details and in fixing his attention on annas and pies, he often misses the 
rupee. He might count the trees all right but he misses the scent of 
the odour. A general mind is far more important today when the 
entire character of the state is undergoing radical and revolutionary 
change. The modern state today has a larger field for operation 
and for effective function. It looks after the life of the citizens from 
the cradle to the grave. 

In such a context, a specialised .rnind and a narrow approach ate 
less of help than hindrance. A person who knows most in a small 
'■’9 field cannot have that vision, that foresight which is required for the 
administration of a modern state. Knowledge of economics and other 
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social sciences must be a necessary part of the minimum mental equip- 
ment the new administrator must possess. Administration is social 
engineering. It is not merely ‘do something on the paper’ or as 
mechanical as laying brick on brick, it is something more. Adminis- 
tration contemplates first formulation of policy and implementing the 
same in concrete acts. . .One has to be very cautious in predicting or in 
formulating propositions or policies in social sphere — This measure 
of caution is what is to be shown not by the poHticians but by the admi- 
nistrators as a class. The politician is always ready to outbid his 
rival. He must promise more than he can perform. In the emotional 
atmosphere before the hustings discussion is jettisoned and a balanced 
view is considered as a hindrance. The administrator is, in this 
context, the conscience of the coromunity. He is the corrective for all 
the unbalanced things said by the politicians, the moderator so far as 
the implementation of the party programme is concerned — In auto- 
cracy, the administrator has only to look to the source of his order and 
whatever the consequences of implementing that order, he owns no 
responsibility. He simply carries out the order. In a democracy the 
administrator has to take both the source of the order and its conse- 
quences He is not merely to carry out the orders, it is his duty to 

indicate the consequences of the orders or of the programme that the 
Ministry has decided to follow. The administrator is presumably in 
possession of knowledge relevant to the subject. His vast experience 
there empowers him to speak with authority. 

Administrator with a background of knowledge and experience 
which relatively speaking is not available to the Minister is in a better 
position to advise on what is possible for implementation and what is 
not. His experience corresponds much more to the needs of the 
community than the experience of politicians. The politicians have to 
be in the limelight, have to bow to public opinion, current at a particu- 
lar moment. That is not the case with the administrator. He has 
experience and it is his duty to state the facts correctly. When 
the facts are there, the conclusions are obvious. Facts speak more 
eloquently than any amount of propaganda. You have to organise 
knowledge for the business of the Government and when you organise 
that, you collect data, you collect information. This process is not 
meaningless nor statistics are absolutely lifeless things. You should 
not forget that statistics are intimately connected with the life of the 
community. When one has the knowledge, has the requisite experience, 
one has necessarily one’s own views about the matters concerned. He 
necessarily has some conclusions and out of those conclusions a theory 
of action is indicated. That means policy and policy camot be 
thus divorced from knowledge and experience. The more effective 
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propaganda is done by a clear presentation of facts and a proper 
arrangement of the same. 

I will illustrate this. In 1937, a bill amending the Cliild Marriage 
Restraint Act was introduced by one of the Congress members in t h e 
Central Assembly. The bill provided that the age of the girl and of 
the boy should be raised from 14 to 16 and from 18 to 21, respectively. 
It provided further that there should be a provision for an injunction 
both interim and final and if any marriage was celebrated in contraven- 
tion of the provisions of the bill, the marriage should be declared void. 
When the bill came for second reading, the Party moved for a reference 
to the Select Committee. The Home Minister speaking on behalf of the 
Government said that it was very much in advance of public opinion 
and hence the Government opposed both the bill and the motion for 
the Select Committee. This phrase “in advance of public opinion” 
is a terrible phrase. In fact you will soon find in your career that certain 
phrases are to be invariably found in all Government proclamations, 
reports, declarations, etc. Just as about a thousand words constitute 
basic English, about 300 phrases constitute what one may call basic 
phrases of the administrative chariot. The bill was both supported 
and opposed by various members of the Central Assembly. I was 
then Secretary of the Party and I had decided to participate. I had 
collected number of statistics from the census report of 1931. In a 
calm manner, I gave figures of widows below the age of one year, then 
two years, then three and went up to 14. I just said, “At least 6,000 
widows even before the little child could utter a single word” and ended 
my remarks by saying if this state of affairs is acceptable and approved 
by the British conscience, I have nothing to say. The House then 
adjourned for lunch. When the House regathered, Mr. Hutton, who 
was the Census Commissioner in 1931 and was one of the nominated 
members, came up to me and congratulated me. I thought it was 
just usual and nothing more than that. But he added that Govern- 
ment had changed its views and were now agreeable to refer the bill 
to the Select Committee because of my speech. I ascribed this success 
not to eloquence but to the arrangement of data and its presentation 
with proper emphasis and earnestness. 

The point is that whatever may be the emotions, no adminis- 
tration can run unless the emotional aspect of any executive act or 
legislation is put to proper and adequate scrutiny in terms of relevant 

information and experience The Government is anxious and very 

rightly that all the things promised must be done within the five years’ 
period so that their return to power once more is assured. Logically 
a thing may be correct, morally it may be wrong. Theoretically a 
thing may be correct but, in actual practice it may be very diflacult to 
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briBg about. You, as administrators, therefore, have to teli the 
Government politely but firmly what is possible and what is not, and 
if you do not do that, I honestly feel that you will not be doing your 
duty. It is your duty and responsibility to tell the Minister or the 
Government what in your views is the right decision and the right 
policy. The business of a good administrator is that he must tell the 
Minister liis views freely and frankly. It is then for him to accept or 
reject the same. The business of the Minister is to tell the adminis- 
trator the exact point beyond which people will not tolerate. Within 
that point the responsibility is of the administrator. 

Ill 

The new ad m i n istrator must, therefore, be firm, most fearless, 
must be honest, intellectually honest. Ordinary honesty must be there 

but what I emphasise is intellectual honesty It does require an 

amount of courage to express yourself freely and to accord your act 
with your thought, but because it is a difficult task it does not mean 
that it should not be performed. I know it is very hard for a man to 
work under someone who may have been voted to power but who for 
the job concerned is thoroughly inadequate, but this is exactly the 
position of administration all over the world. Having chosen the 
career of an administrator you have to reconcile with the fact that 
ability is not always in power. As I said, it is a duty which you owe 
not merely to yourself but to the country at large that you must give 
your advice freely, frankly but respectfully to your Minister. No 
sane Minister would just disregard it. A wise Minister will think ten 
times before he disregards the advice of a Secretary, a man who has 
grown grey in the service, one who has great experience spread over a 
number of years, a person who is accustomed to take decisions, 
a mind who is both calm anfi, in a good sense, of calculative type. He 
is bound to consider it. I just illustrate this. While as a Minister, 
I introduced a bill in the Central Legislature entitled ‘A bill to regulate 
the Electricity Undertakings in India*. The bill no doubt was radical, 
if not revolutionary. There were many provisions entirely new but 
there was one provision which sought to control dividend in these 
undertakings. My Secretary then was Shri B.K. Gokhale, a topmost, 
able I.C.S. officer with 30 years experience of administration to his 
credit. He said to me that certain provisions were too radical and 
should be deleted. I ar^ed with him, discussed with him and I 
promised that I would give my views later on. I thought over the 
matter and I came to the conclusion that I was responsible to the people 
for the policy but at the same time it was my duty to see that nothing 
was done which should end in failure and frustration. I then told him 
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that some modifications could be acceptable to me. He was, however, 
not satisfied. He then wrote me a letter warning me in very respect- 
ful language as to the consequences of certain provisions if they were 
finally enacted and concluded by saying that he would be failing in his 
duty if he did not bring all that he had stated to my notice. I wrote 
him back that I was greatly obliged to him for bringing to my notice 
certain features of the proposed legislation and assured him that every 
aspect of his criticism would be taken into consideration in the Select 
Committee meeting and added that he would have failed in his duty if 
he had not written me that letter and assured him in the end that the 
bill as would emerge from the Select Committee would be mostly 
acceptable to him. We had 21 meetings of the Select Committee 
and when the bill was passed, he wrote me to say that on the whole the 
bill was good. As a good administrator, Shri Gokhale brought all 
he thought about it to my notice and also wrote a letter and I would have 
been a big fool if I had resented his writing to me. 

The relationship between the administrator and the Minister 
must be strictly confidential and if possible close and frank. It is the 
concern of the administrator to see that the Minister is properly briefed, 
is well equipped with facts and figures and that he cuts a good figure 
on the floor of the House. It is equally the duty of the Minister, when 
he is answering criticism, meeting objections, defending his policy 
and his Ministry, not to let down his officers. As he is entitled to take 
credits, he must be ready to take the kicks. If something goes wrong 
in the department, the officer may be punished but the parliamentary 
responsibility is that of the Minister. He cannot shift the same on 
anybody. A Minister cannot expect success for his policy when 
he interferes too much in its implementation. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel once told me that a good administrator is one who chooses the 
right man for the right Job at the right time and then does not interfere 
till the thing has failed. You cannot ask a man to do his job and 
force persons on him. He is bound to complain when he feels that the 
talent was his, the tools were chosen by somebody else. The Minister, 
therefore, must make plain to the administrator: “This is the policy. 
This you have to carry out”. The material equipment and the choice 
of personnel should be entirely left to him. The responsibility of the 
job must clearly be fixed up. There is no need to interfere, no justifica- 
tion to interfere unless there is gross failure which seems to be immi- 
nent. The Minister should not interfere in matters of pure adminis- 
tration such as promotions and transfers unless gross injustice has been 
done. The Secretary has the complete picture of administration before 
him. He knows the mechanics of administration and it is wise for a 
Minister to leave a free hand to the Secretary in such matters. 
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As an administrator, you have more than one master. You have 
your Minister, you have the Legislature and you have people at large. 
You have to keep good relations with the Legislature, because if you 
are entirely cut away from the Legislature, the criticism that will be 
voiced there will be ill-informed, perhaps may be even ignorant. In 
a democracy where every party has a chance to be in the Government 
and where such in-and-out process works the criticism of the 
Government from the Opposition is normally tempered and not al- 
together destructive. In the meetings of the Public Accounts Committee 
or of the Estimates Committee, the officers and administrators do 
come in contact with the members of Parliament. To that extent, 
administrators get the contacts. They also know what the members 
think about the administration in a general way. 

The administrator has also to cater to the public at large. 
Public criticism has also to be taken note of by the administrators. 
It is not for them to say, well, it is a matter for the Government and if 
Government thinks anything has to be done, the initiative must come 
from the Government. That is a very narrow view of administration. 
Public criticism must be taken notice of first by the administrators 
themselves. Nobody should expect immunity from criticism in these 
days. Even in England the civil service is not free from public criti- 
cism. To the public at large, the administrator is a person who has a 
big salary with little work and no responsibility. Such criticism is not 
well-founded but it is there even in England. In India, therefore, 
where political conscience and political maturity are not visible on 
any considerable scale, criticism of the bureaucracy is bitter and more 
often based on complete ignorance. When ignorance is there, mis- 
representation is inevitable. It is, therefore, necessary for the admi- 
nistrators that they have good relations with the public at large and 
that is possible when the administration takes the public into confidence, 
educates the citizen by presentation of facts and correct picture. 
There are situations where Government has to take strong steps but 
they must be properly explained to the people and that task is the task 
of the administration. 

A well-known English administrator said that an administrator 
should have integrity, industry and anon5nnity but today anonymity 
is not possible and in some spheres it may not be desirable. When 
development schemes are proceeding on an extensive scale, the perso- 
nality of the Qfficer in charge of these is important. He has to carry 
public opinion with him, enlist co-operation of the public and see that 
all avoidable criticism is avoided. He really becomes the centre of 
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nerve of all the development in the area and to be successful in that he 
must advertise his goods. In other words, he must give adequate 
publicity to the work he is doing. In a democracy nothing is steady or 
stable. Things have to move. People cannot merely mark time. 
One can understand marking time when a review of the march already 
covered has become necessary but it cannot be long. Political pressures 
are there. It is here that the administrator has another important role 
to play. It is here that he has to regulate the speed and see that there 
is no hopping. Progress is not merely a process, it is a philosophy 
and it is necessary for the administrators to understand that there is, 
apart from the mechanical aspect and movement, something far 
more important in the process itself. Certain non-material elements 
are involved and you have to understand them. When knowledge 
becomes part of one’s being, there is a sense of compulsion, and one 
has to give expression, one has to act. When I find that the Govern- 
ment is doing something wrong and when I have the knowledge ade- 
quate enough to understand the problem, it really becomes difficult 
for me to sit quiet. There is a moral urge to tell it and to prevent what 
is wrong from happening. As you grow more and more in experience 
and as you add more and more to your knowledge the sense of com- 
pulsion will also grow. There is also, as Professor Graham has said, 
instinct of workmanship which will not permit you to do a bad thing. 
Where there is knowledge and experience combined with a conviction 
and fervour, progress is certain. 

The administrator has to see that the Government which is a 
going concern is successfully run. Since it is a going concern, you must 
have a plan for tomorrow and day after also. In modern state function 
of the administration without planning is unthinkable and if that is so 
there cannot be any planning unless it is preceded by adequate and 
effective thinking. Thinking for the community is not the job of the 
university people alone. It is not the job of the politicians alone. 
The administrators must think also and their thinking is bound to be 
realistic since it is provoked by experience and strengthened by expe- 
rience as it is gathered.... The administrator must have a judicial 
jemper, a balanced approach and an aptitude Jp weigh, pros anJeotST 
He must bF^re§*ffbttr|ifeja or sub-conscious. "’"'TBfe 

administrator must be just before he is generous to any individual or 
class. In our democracy today the administrator must be a statesman 
in the sense that he must have a balanced mind. He must be a politi- 
cian in the sense that he should be a realist and ready to compromise 
without prejudice to principles, and lastly, he must be a man of con- 
science who v^ll do nothing that is wrong, unjust or unfair. 


LEVELS OF ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRALIZATION 
IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT* 

Bert F. Hoselitz 

1 AM very grateful to the institute of Public Administration for 
having invited me to give this talk, but I feel extremely modest 
and hesitant to present my views on administrative problems before 
you, especially since I am not a political scientist, and the reflections 
I can present are those of an economist looking from the outside at 
some problems of administration of economic development projects. 
What I should like to discuss are the nature and place of various kinds 
of decisions that must be made if an economic development plan is 
to be designed and executed, and, in particular, how different decisions 
in this procedure are allocated and co-ordinated among different 
persons. 

I 

One way by which one may approach the problem of levels 
of centralization in the administration of economic development plans 
is, perhaps, by means of setting up an ideal-typical bi-polar model. 
In this model, two extreme ways by which the economic policy of a 
countiy can be executed are described. 

On one extreme stands the practice of “perfect” liberalism; on 
the other, full-fledged authoritarian planning. Now, a “perfect” 
liberalistic system may be regarded as an ideal type, since it never really 
existed anywhere in the world. It is a pure construct of thought, a 
purely theoretical system, which seems to contain the following 
features : in the sphere of social action, there exists a balance and 
separation of powers analogous to that which was developed by 
Montesquieu and his successors for the fields of political action, in 
the system of Montesquieu, there is a balance between the executive, 
the legislative, and the judiciary powers of government. To this has 
been added a system of mutual cheeks of these branches of government 
which is designed to insure that none obtain total power and that free- 
dom of political action be preserved. In a pure liberalistic system, 
three spheres of social, rather than political, action are defined which 
are in balance with each other. The first is the sphere of political 

* This article is based upon a lecture delivered before the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration in New Dalhi, on October 14, 1957. 
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decisions. In this sphere, the government has a monopoly and must 
have a monopoly, because in any political system it is the only posses- 
sor of ultimate physical power of enforcement. The second sphere of 
social action is that of economic decisions. These decisions, especially 
economic decisions affecting investment and allocation of resources, 
which, of course, have immediate relevance for economic growth, 
are made exclusively by private individuals. In this way, the persons 
who make economic decisions and the objectives towards which these 
decisions are made are completely separated from politics. In other 
words, there exists one group of persons who exclusively make political 
decisions and another group of persons who exclusively make econo- 
mic decisions. The personnel who make political decisions make them 
for purposes of public welfare or security of the state, whereas the 
personnel who make economic decisions make them for private gain 
or — in the language of utilitarianism — for the maximization of the 
happiness of each individual participating in the economic process. 

There is still a third group of actors who perform the role of 
critics of political and economic actions and who influence public 
opinion. These are the intellectuals. The intellectuals again form 
a distinct group of persons whose objectives differ from both those 
of the government and the economic decision-making units. The 
institutions through which the intellectuals function are the press, 
the radio, the universities; the media they use are books, magazines, 
newspapers, and various other artistic and intellectual productions. 
Their purpose is to teach and to inform, but also they evaluate critically 
the actions of other organizations in society. This is the reason why 
freedom of speech and assembly are such important aspects of a liberal- 
istic system, since the guarantee that responsible discussion, even if 
critical, of the actions of government or economic decision-makers 
can be carried on, ensures that the social power exerted by political 
and economic decision-makers does not become absolute. 

In an ideal liberalistic system, as for example one envisaged by a 
man like John Stuart Mill, these three social groups check and balance 
one another. If the political or the economic sector acts in a way 
detrimental to the social objectives generally agreed upon, it is up to 
the intellectuals to point out the errors committed, and this would, 
presumably by influencing public opinion, lead to some remedial 
action. If public pressures are strong enough, action would have to 
be undertaken to rectify the situation in order to bring it into line with 
generally agreed upon social objectives. 

Clearly in such a system, decisions affective economic develop- 
ment of the society are made essentially by a rather well-defined group 
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of persons. They are made by these individuals on the basis of their 
concern for the maximization of their own welfare or gain. Usually, 
the most important decisions, especially those relating to the allocation 
of resources and to investment, are made by businessmen, and there- 
fore the businessmen take a predominant role in this system. 

At the other extreme from liberalism is a system of full-fledged 
planning. Again, I do not think that a perfectly planned system actual- 
ly exists anywhere in its pure form. But in theory it may be described 
as a system in which, instead of having several social groups, each with 
its own personnel, checking and balancing one another, there is a 
totalitarian dictator who makes all decisions himself. Since he is all- 
powerful and, presumably, in the system omniscient, he will in the 
ideal case make all the “right” decisions. The question which then 
has to be asked is: what are the ultimate objectives or purposes for 
which a dictator wishes to make these decisions? I think that a good 
deal of confusion about the nature of totalitarianism — ^which in differ- 
ent forms has existed since very early days in the history of mankind — 
has resulted from the failure to distinguish between the nature of tota- 
litarian control, on the one hand, and the particular objectives toward 
which an all-powerful and “omniscient” agency was making the deci- 
sions, on the other. Clearly, if such an aU-powerful and omniscient 
agency has as its objective to push the level of economic activity higher, 
it is quite likely that, because it is as all-powerful and as omniscient as 
it can be under the given technological and organizational conditions, 
it may initiate a rate of economic development which is considerably 
faster than one possible in other systems. And it is this rapidity of 
potential economic growth which some persons have in mind when 
they favour rigid centralization in developmental planning. 

II 

The discussion has remained confined so far to ideal systems. 
When discussing the liberalistic system, the assumption was made that 
a perfect division of social power can be achieved, and in the discussion 
of the centrally planned system, it was assumed th at the central plan- 
ning agency is aU-powerful and omniscient, atleast in the limited sense 
of the term, in that it is aware of all possible technological and orga- 
nizational alternatives relevant to developmental planning. But in the 
real world there has never existed a perfect liberalistic or a perfect 
totalitarian system. Rather, we find systems of decision-making 
which lie somewhere between these two extremes. In other words, 
we may distinguish different systems by the degree of centralization 
of the decision-making process in the political and economic spheres. 
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In addition, we must yet consider a second point. Any system, 
whether it is perfectly decentralized, partially decentralized, or com- 
pletely centralized, offers a variety of decisions on different levels of 
generality. Above all, one must distinguish between ultimate planning 
decisions and the decisions made in the course of the execution of a 
plan. Now, in any reasonably large and complex society, it is prac- 
tically impossible, by the very nature of circumstances involved, for all 
decisions to be made effectively by one agency only. In other words, 
even in a perfectly centralized system, the actual performance of re- 
source allocation is done in separate units, which are all distinct from 
one another. These allocation decisions are made in separate factories, 
separate farms, separate households, scattered all over the country. 
Many executive decisions of even the most highly centralized plans are 
made by entities which can easily be identified, which have a separate 
corporate or at least physical existence, and which actually make most 
of the decisions relating to the implementation of a plan. This situa- 
tion holds true regardless of whether the actual basic plan is highly 
centralized or highly decentralized. It is an outcome of the require- 
ments of bureaucratic administration of a plan, rather than of the 
socio-political philosophy upon which it is based. 

One of the chief problems of the subject under survey here, i.e., 
the problem of levels of centralization and decentralization in develop- 
mental planning, is the question of the relationship between central 
planning decisions and decisions made in implementation of the 
plan. The former are decisions made by a central planning agency 
estabUshing certain targets which are to be met at a specified time. The 
latter are decisions made by the various individuals who manage the 
different operating agencies (factories, farms, municipalities, etc.) 
through which a plan is carried into reality. 

In much of the literature a sharp distinction is usually made 
between decisions at the level of planning (i.e., policy decisions) and 
decisions made at the level of executing a plan {i.e., implementation of 
policy). I should like to argue that this distinction is not easy to 
make and that, as a matter of fact, many decisions made in the course 
of the execution of a plan or implementation of a policy have an impact 
upon the plan or the policy itself, and that very often a plan must be 
modified because of the particular decisions that must be made at the 
level of executing it. A few simple examples for this suggest themselves. 

No matter how centralized or well-planned an economy, there 
develop inevitably mistakes and errors and, what is more important, 
unforeseeable contingencies. No planning commission anywhere 
in the world has as yet succeeded in accurately predicting the output of 
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any particular agricultural commodity in a given year. Thus, a plan 
which provides, for example, for a certain amount of cotton to be 
produced in a given year, and which on the basis of this estimate 
allocates men and materials, machines and capital to the further proces- 
sing of cotton, must also provide for a margin of error in the output 
estimates. In practice, this may be done — and actually is done — by 
allowing a set of alternatives to the plants which spin and weave and 
otherwise fabricate the raw cotton into finished pieces of textile, or 
finished garments, or other products. But since all eventualities cannot 
be foreseen, it is imperative to give a certain amount of leeway to the 
managers of each plant. 

In the case of agricultural production, deviations from establish- 
ed targets occur usually because of weather conditions which are not 
predictable. But in all lines of production there may be accidents, 
disasters, or other “acts of God” which may considerably affect the 
output of a particular commodity, and sometimes even of a crucial 
commodity, and which may cause a final amount of production of that 
commodity which differs from the planned target. Finally, and 
pei'haps most importantly, there is the human factor. More important 
than weather conditions or accidents, is the fact that a production plan 
is executed by human beings whose attitudes and beliefs, motives and 
incentives will have a profound influence on the actual outcome of the 
plan. 

Thus, in any plan one must count on disturbances, and one 
actually discovers that these disturbances happen if one notices that 
a planned target is either overfulfilled or underfulfilled. These devia- 
tions from targets are unavoidable, and it makes no difference whether 
the deviation is one or the other side of the target. In other words, 
underfulfilment is as good (or bad) a performance as overfulfilment. 
If, therefore, as is the case in many plans, overfulfilment is not regard- 
ed as a defect, underfulfilment should also not be regarded as one, 
unless it reaches very vast proportions. The degree of fulfilment of 
a plan may more often than not be merely a consequence of the con- 
ditions under which the targets may be approached, and a plan, even 
if all targets are not met, may still be as good a plan as is possible. 
But not only the fact of overfulfilment or underfulfilment of a segment 
of the plan, but even the degree of deviation from the target is no 
necessary measure of how well the plan wus devised. Of course, 
these deviations must not exceed larger proportions, but if they 
remain within not more than 20 or 25 percentage points of the actual 
targets, it would be impossible to say whether the conception of the plan 
was inadequate or the conditions of its execution usually favourable or 
unfavourable. 
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This means, however, that the execution of a plan in many of its 
aspects may affect the further operation of the plan itself. Since it is 
impossible to foresee all contingencies, a plan, if it is to work smoothly, 
must provide for certain sectors in which a relatively high degree of 
discretion is given to individuals to make adjustments in the execu- 
tion of the plan, or, in other words, to do some planning themselves. 
This planning by specialized persons and agencies will, in some way or 
another, affect the overall plan. One of the most important problems 
regarding the level of centralization or decentralization in planning 
for economic development is the question of what rules exist for making 
these adjustments in given sectors of the plan. These rules can come 
relatively close to those characteristics in a “liberal” system or in a 
non-liberal system. In other words, the provisions which are includ- 
ed in the plan and which prescribe what is to be done by a manager of 
a firm or industry, a plantation or group of villages, may be rules which 
are fairly rigid or which give a considerable amount of leeway to this 
particular individual. I think that this is what we should bear in mind 
when we talk about the degree of centralization or decentralization in 
economic planning. 

What we are talking about is really not the effect of the plan as 
originally centrally made, but rather the nature of these particular 
rules designed for the execution of a plan. If a plan prescribes: “Do 
the best you can”, it comes very close to a liberal system, because what 
it really says, if translated into a somewhat different language, is this : 
“Your objective is set for you. This objective is not necessarily the 
maximization of profits (as would be the case in a free enterprise 
system), but the meeting of a particular production target. Given 
this objective, you have as much freedom as is possible under the ins- 
titutions of this economic system to act in such fashion as to come as 
close to the objective as you can.” The liberal system says ; “Your 
objective is different from that of the government. Your objective is 
the maximization of profit. The government will try to enforce a 
legal and institutional order which interferes as little as possible with 
making it possible for your meeting this objective.” The planned 
economy, on the contrary, says ; “Your objective is the meeting of the 
planned targets”, but a plan which does not presciibc very rigid rules 
as to what to do in order to meet this objective may be regarded as a 
highly decentralized plan. It is a plan in which an overall picture 
may have been drawn up in a highly centrali|Zed way and in which the 
different targets that must be met by different operating agencies have 
been balanced against one another oh the basis of overall considera- 
tions. But from the point of view of execution of such a plan, a high 
degree of decentralization is present if the rule for executing the plan 
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sets a target and then enjoins each person or group charged with its 
execution to do the best under the given circumstances to meet that 
target. 


Such a system of decentralized planning is based upon the 
recognition that in all human affairs there are limits to the exercise 
of compulsion, and the related understanding that voluntary consensus 
is likely to lead to better results than a multiplicity of constraints. 
This point was widely discussed in the European economic literature 
in the first three decades of this century under the general title of 
“Power versus Economic Laws”. Though these debates were clearly 
biased in favour of economic liberalism as a system more in harmony 
with “human nature”, the general outcome was that under a situa- 
tion of economic planning in which an executing agency is confronted 
with extremely rigid rules not only as to what objectives to meet, 
but also how to meet them, a degree of compulsion is introduced which 
makes the execution of the plan extremely difficult. In many such 
situations, we find that besides the formal organizations for execution 
of the plan, there develop informal methods of plan execution which 
constitute attempts to circumvent the prescribed rules. 


Shortly after Stalin’s death, an article on Soviet planning appear- 
ed in the American journal. Problems of Communism, which was entitl- 
ed, “ ‘Blat’ is Higher than Stalin”.^ “Blat” is a Russian word which 
means “influence” or “connections”. The point made in this article 
was that many agencies in the USSR which were charged with the 
execution of a plan found it convenient and even necessary to employ 
highly paid individual who had no other function but to use their 
connections. If, for example, a particular factory could not meet a 
prescribed quota, because of insufficient raw material supplies or if 
it ran into other difficulties, it usually did not proceed according to the 
prescribed rules, but rather made use of the gentleman who had “blat”, 
in other words, who had good connections. This practice of going 
outside the formal channels was very widespread and quite commonly 
used. Incidentally, every manager or director who honestly attempt- 
ed to meet the targets prescribed to his firm in the plan exposed himself, 
by using these informal channels, to possible persecution for sabotage. 
But in spite of these dangers, the day-to-day pressures were such as to 
induce many individuals to circumvent the prescribed rules in order 
to meet the targets set to them. Hence, even in a system in which 
the degree of compulsion as to the methods of meeting a particular 
set of targets, or implementing a particular plan, tend to be very 


1. See Joseph S. Berliner, “ ‘Blat’ is Higher than Stalin,' 
nism, Yol, III, Ko. l(January-February 1954), pp. 22-31, 
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rigorous, ways and means are found for circumventing them and re- 
placing them by informal rules.® 

The result of this discussion is that in a planned economy, 
one crucial test as to whether the system is centralized or decentralized 
lies primarily in the manner in which a particular agency is supposed to 
act in order to meet the targets imposed upon it. If planning is decen- 
tralized, in the sense discussed earlier, each executing agency, i.e., 
each factory, farm, or other operating unit, will have an incentive to 
use the most efficient methods of production in order to meet its 
objective. This follows from the simple application of economic 
theory. Although the traditional economic theory of the firm is 
based on the assumption that the objective of each unit, Le., each firm, 
is the maximization of private profit, the same economic principles, 
developed by traditional economic theory, are applicable, if the object- 
ive is different : for example, if instead of maximizing profit, it is 
desired to reach a given size of output, or to meet a given production 
target. Hence, it seems that a decentralized pattern of planning is 
advisable on sheer grounds of economy and efficiency. 

Ill 

But, in addition, there are two further points that are to be 
considered in the matter of centralization and decentralization in 
planning. First is the question of the degree of centralization in the 
drawing up of the plan. In the preceding discussion, it was tacitly 
assumed that a plan is drawn up by a centralized agency, and that 
decentralization only enters on the level of execution of the plan. But 
there is no reason to assume that a plan necessarily needs to be drawn 
up in a centralized fashion. A large part of each Five Year Plan 
in India has been drawn up in a fairly decentralized fashion, that is to 
say, that the various constituent States of the Indian Union were draw- 
ing up plans, and that it was the task of the Planning Commission pri- 
marily" to find ways and means of balancing these plans against each 
other, amending them, and perhaps changing them in some detail so 
as to make them fit more adequately into one another. This is an 


2. The need for a high degree of decentralization in the execution of otherwise 
rather rigid development plans has been recognized in Poland. With the establishment 
of an Economic Council of the Polish State in 1957, a set of new directives for indu^y 
was promulgated, according to which a much greater degree of freedom in the execution 
of centralized plans than before is given to the various enterprises. These directives are 
established in the inters! of greater eflSciency and the fuller exploitation of “economic 
expedients”. For a more detailed description of this new system of plaiming administra- 
tion in industry, see Mward Lipinsky, “Reform of the fconomic Model”, Polish Pers- 
pectives, Yol. I, No. 5 (&ptember 1958), pp. 12-18. 
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example in which the actual drawing up of a plan has been done in a 
decentralized manner. 

One of the questions that may be raised here is the following ; 
What conditions tend to lead to decentralized planning for economic 
development? Several reasons may favour decentralized planning in 
India, and in order to show some of the conditions which make this 
alternative desirable, I shall cite two particular factors. The first is 
the fact that Indian economic planning is carried on in a society which 
is large and heterogeneous. This heterogeneity consists not only in 
the obvious distinction between an urban and a rural sector, but also 
in a sharp heterogeneity of geographical regions, of kinds of agricul- 
tural crops, and of linguistic dilfercnces. It is quite clear that in a 
country like India (and, for that matter, also in large and diversified 
countries like Russia or China, which have a common official, but 
different local, languages), the sheer natural differences in language, 
climate, and economic conditions call for a considerable degree 
of decentralization in the making and conception, as well as in the 
execution of a plan. This decentralization is necessary simply because 
often the particular needs that arise in a given region are peculiar to 
that region, and because planning which does not discriminate for 
such regional differences may lead to a number of difficulties, bottle- 
necks, and breakdowns. Hence, in a countiy in which differences of 
various kinds exist, the problem of introducing a high degree of decen- 
tralization in the drawing up and the implementation of an economic 
development plan is called for primarily because of factors of geogra- 
phy, social structure, and difficulties of communication owdng to ethnic 
or linguistic differences. 

The second case I wish to discuss, and which seems to favour 
decentralized as against centralized planning, is the prevalence of 
economic activities which require relatively large space. The case I 
am here particularly referring to is the case of agriculture. 1 n a country 
in which a large proportion of total output is produced in agriculture, 
decentralized planning is preferable to centralization. 

One of the significant features which makes agriculture distinc- 
tive from other forms of economic activity is the fact that agriculture is 
normally carried on in enterprises covering a relatively large area. The 
more an agricultural enterprise produces, the larger under a given 
technology is the geographical surface that is required. In other words, 
in agriculture— unlike in most industries— the size of the enterprise 
is highly cori'claled with its expansion in space. This creates a serious 
problem of communication. That is to say that in an industrial plant 
employing many thousands of workers, as, for example, the Tata Iron 
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Works in Jamshedpur, productive operations are carried on in a rela- 
tively concentrated fashion. But what is more important, a sizeable 
proportion of total national output can be produced by a few firms. 
For example, in as highly an industrialized a country as the United 
States, in the late 1930’s, 3 firms produced 86 per cent of all automobiles, 
3 firms produced 90 per cent of all tin cans, 4 firms produced 78 per cent 
of all copper, 2 firms produced 95 per cent of all plate glass, and 4 firms 
produced 64 per cent of all iron ore.s This means that in many indus- 
trial branches, a very large proportion of the total output of a country 
can be produced in relatively few enterprises. In each of these 
enterprises, there is possibly a rather clear-cut system of internal orga- 
nization. In other words, the pattern of communication, the levels in 
the hierarchy of decision-making, are highly concentrated and present 
a clearly discernible picture. Even though such an enterprise may 
employ many thousands of people, working closely with one another, 
the execution of the objectives of this enterprise can be achieved with a 
high degree of precision. Hence, we find that in large industrial enter- 
prises, centralized planning is relatively easier, especially also because 
in these enterprises great importance is placed upon improving the 
internal organizational structure and perfecting a system of communi- 
cations, and the flow of information and of commands up and down 
■different levels of responsibility. 

In agriculture this particular situation does not prevail. In part 
this is due to the fact that in most countries, even in many of the eco-, 
nomically most advanced countries, the agricultural population is tech- 
nologically and educationally more backward than the urban indus- 
trial population. But it is due chiefly to the fact that agriculture 
is, and by the nature of things must be, more dispersed. Since agri- 
cultural production requires large quantities of land, as compared 
with industry, any large-scale enterprise in agriculture will experience 
much greater difficulties in communication over relatively greater dis- 
tances. Even if we could envisage an agricultural enterprise which 
produces as much as 5 per cent of the annual domestic output of any 
major crop, the cost of providing a smoothly functioning communication 
system for this enterprise would be extremely high and infinitely more 
cumbersome and inefficient than a communication system in an indust- 
rial firm which produces 50 per cent of the annual requirements of some 
important industrial product. This is the reason why agriculture will 
remain a branch of production in which many enterprises coexist, and 
■even if a vigorous attempt is made to collectivize agriculture, the 
number of independent productive units in farming will remain large. 
But even in highly centralized agricultural enterprises, systems of 

3. See David Lynch, The Concentration of Economic Power, New York, p, 117. 
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organization, communication, control, and internal allocation are- 
much poorer and more imperfect than in comparable industrial firms. 
Hence, agricultural enterprises, no matter how highly centralized they 
may be, are below comparable industrial firms in administrative 
performance and efficiency. In addition, efficiency, especially in 
Asian agricultural enterprises, is below that in industrial firms, because 
of the already alluded to inferior degree of literacy of the rural popula- 
tion, because of the greater degree of traditionahsm that prevails in 
rural, as compared with urban, areas, and because of a number of 
other factors which have their origin in the overall social structure, the 
survival of caste barriers and other features of village life. 

There is some evidence that the imposition of a high degree- 
of centralization in agricultural planning has had some adverse results 
on productivity. Let me cite two examples. In a recent study on the 
development of agriculture in the Ukraine between 1926 and 1955, it 

was found that “the productivity measures suggest that there has 

been no increase, and possibly a decrease in general productivity in 
Ukrainian agriculture.”^ This does not mean that agriculture in the 
Soviet Union as a whole has been stagnant, though it certainly has not 
progressed on a level commensurate with industry. But much of the 
increase has come from bringing into production virgin lands in new 
areas, and the overall improvement in an old agricultural region, 
like the Ukraine, has been slight or negligible. 

It would lead too far beyond the scope of this (article) to go into- 
a detailed account of this result which, certainly, will surprise many. 

I strongly suspect that the reason for it is partly bad planning and 
partly too high a degree of centralization in the development and 
execution of plans in Soviet agriculture. In more concrete terms, 
what happened was that capital was invested in agriculture according 
to a preconceived general formula, rather than according to the needs 
of the various regions or farm areas. This resulted in a general 
replacement of horses by tractors and other machines, but there was no 
significant increase in fertilizer consumption per acre, no important 
experimenting with better seeds, no large capital investment in storage 
facilities, etc. In other words, it is likely that better results might have 
been achieved, if instead of imposing a general highly centralized plan, 
allocations of funds had been made to the various collective farms or 
even to single farmers, with the injunction that specific output targets 
were to be met. The particular methods of meeting these targets 
should have been left to experienced fanners rather than to city 

4. See A.G. Fraak, “General Productivity in Soviet Agriculture and Industry : 
The Ukraine, 1928-1955”, Journal of Political Economy, Vol. LXVI, No. 6 (December 
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bureaucrats. Thus, it seems that a much greater degree of decentrali- 
zation in planning of Ukrainian agriculture would have led to better 
results productivity-wise than the practice actually in force. 

My second example comes from Poland. In a speech presented 
in October 1956 at the Eighth Plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Polish Communist Party, Mr. Gomulka, the Polish Prime 
Minister, had the following to say : 

When estimating the value of overall production per hectare of 
arable land we arrive at the following picture : individual farms 
621.1 zlotys, co-operative farms 517.3 zlotys, and State farms 

393.7 zlotys This is, in brief, an outline of the economic 

picture of co-operative farms. It is a sad picture. In spite of 
great outlays they had smaller results and greater costs of pro- 
duction.® 

It would be rash to draw the conclusion from these examples that 
planning of agricultural production is not desirable or is inevitably 
inefficient. But these experiences do seem to point to the fact that a 
high degree of centralization in agriculture is not necessarily conducive 
to the growth of productivity of farm production, and they even point 
in the direction that collectivization in agriculture may not produce the 
best results under all circumstances. Since there has been a good 
deal of interest in recent years in India in experiments in collectiviza- 
tion in Chinese agriculture, and since in some influencial quarters the 
opinion has been expressed that agricultural co-operation in India is 
the most desirable policy, one should point to the result of the reflec- 
tions presented in this article, which seem to indicate that much more 
careful weighing of alternatives is required before a final and definitive 
policy in this field is accepted. In other words, rather than deciding 
that a high degree of centralized planning is needed in order to improve 
agricultural productivity in a country like India, and rather than aping, 
without further reflection, the practices of China, a considerable 
amount of study of the actual needs and potentialities of agricultural 
production in India is required. Such study and research would reveal 
that in some places centralized planning is indeed desirable, that in 
some others decentralized planning is preferable, and again that in 
others (and this would, in the opinion of this writer, apply to most 

5. Cited from Amlan Datta, Essays on Economic Development^ Calcutta, 1957^ 
p. 51. As a consequence of this failure of collectivization in. Polish Agriculture, the 
Eighth Plenum promulgated a new agricultural policy for Poland, according to which 
peasants could again own their land in private ownership. As a consequence, out of 
over 10,000 agricultural co-operatives, not more than 1,800 survived by the end of 1957. 
See A.S., ^‘Peasants uwn Land’ ^ Vei l, No. 5 (September 1958), 

pp.47-48. ' v..';./.,,... . ^ . 
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agricultural areas of India), certain improvements in the labour and 
capital applied to agricultural production without collectivization and 
without inclusion of these sectors of the economy in any formal plan, 
is the preferred alternative. 

IV 

In conclusion, it may be fruitful to cast a glance at yet another 
problem, the relationship between centralization in planning and the 
difference between planning in breadth and planning in depth. I 
have made reference to this latter distinction in another place,® but in 
brief, it may be explained as follows : by horizontal planning, or 
planning in breadth, is meant an economic policy in which regulatory 
activity is exercised on a broad basis, embracing a mass of specific 
rules for many minute transactions and forms of economic behaviour. 
A good example of horizontal planning is an economic plan in which 
detailed provisions are made for the outputs of various industries and 
plants, in which an extensive system of priorities and allocations of 
materials is instituted, and in which prices and conditions of exchange 
are minutely prescribed. In contrast, vertical planning, or planning in 
depth, is an economic policy in which regulatory activity is concentrat- 
ed in a limited, often rather small number of spots which have crucial 
significance for a wide range of economic action. 

In the present period, economic planning of some form is prac- 
ticed in all countries, the United States and other economically advanc- 
ed countries included. But in general, it can be observed that plan- 
ning in depth is more characteristic of advanced countries, and planning 
in breadth of the economically less developed countries. In part this 
is due to differences in the skills, literacy, and educational standards of 
the populations of different countries, but in part it is also related to 
the social and political institutions of these countries. Planning in 
depth relies upon providing a framework in which freedom of action 
is guaranteed; whereas planning in breadth, by minutely prescribing 
forms and objectives of economic action, tends to develop in countries 
in which political and other freedoms are curtailed. Now, although 
decentralized planning and planning in depth are not identical, there 
are various similarities between these concepts, just as there are analo- 
^es between centralized planning and planning in breadth. This 
implies that a system of planning in depth, as well as a system of 
decentralized planning, is more adapted to a country in which demo- 
cratic political values are appreciated. If the problem is seen in this 

6. Sea Bert F. Hoselitz, “Economic Policy and Economic Growth” to be 
publisnea in a Social Science Research Council Bulletin^ 1959. 
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light, it seems that the path Indian planning must take is clear. In 
India, agriculture is of relatively great importance and is likely to re- 
main of overwhelming importance for some time to come. India is 
one of the few countries of Asia in which democracy is a basic political 
form is generally accepted and is tending to become strengthened. 
Although the needs for industrialization are great, political wisdom 
would indicate that decentrahzed economic planning, coupled with the 
elaboration of planning techniques based on the fundamental accep- 
tance of planning in depth, are the most appropriate policies for the 
Indian economy and the surest means of warranting the country’s 
democratic future. 


THE SANCTION BEHIND EXECUTIVE ORDERS 

A. S. Misra 

T he mutiny at Vellore was caused by an order of the Madras 
Army Headquarters that the soldiers at the parade shall not appear 
with their caste marks on their faces, that they shall not grow beards 
or flourish their moustaches. Thus ran the order : 

“It is ordered by the Regulations that a native soldier shall not 
mark his face to denote his caste, or wear ear-rings when 
dressed in his uniform. 

“And it is further directed that at all parades and upon aU 
duties, every soldier of the battalion shall be clean-shaved on 
the chin. 

‘Tt is directed also that uniformity, as far as is practicable, be 
preserved in regard to the quantity and shape of the hair upon 
the upper lip.” 

This regulation had of course to be rescinded, but only after the 
Indian sepoys had broken out into open revolt in which thirteen Euro- 
pean officers and 80 British soldiers were killed. It occurred in July 
1806 in the fort at Vellore, 80 miles from Madras. 

THE DICTUM OF JOHN HUSS 

This mutiny proves the truth of the dictum of a great saint who 
flourished in Europe in the fifteenth century. “The orders of the 
popes, emperors, kings, princes and other superior personages are not 
to be obeyed, unless they are founded on evidence and reason'’. So 
wrote John Huss, the great Christian preacher who was burned at the 
stake in 1415 for fighting for the liberty of free worship and the free- 
dom of religious tolerance. 

Huss wrote these words in another context, but they are true in 
relation to orders of Government and Government officers, as they are 
true in every other sphere of life. A docile child will not obey the 
arbitrary orders of his parents for long, nor the pupil of his teacher 
nor the servant of his master. So between the ruler and the ruled 
or the Government and its employees. Now, if the orders of a Govern- 
ment and its officers are not habitually obeyed by its servants, the 
Government will cease to be an effective instrument of administration. 
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And thus it is that for the preservation of good and effective Govern- 
ment it is necessary that its decrees should be “founded on evidence 
and reason”. 

fINSTANCES OF UNREASONABLE ORDERS 

The more common instances of orders which are unreasonable 
and for that reason are disregarded are; 

(a) Asking for a report by a stated date which is about to 
expire or has aheady expired before the receipt of the 
order by the subordinate officer; 

(h) Asking for information within a much shorter period than 
would reasonably be taken in collecting it; 

(c) Ordering the clearance of arrears without supplementing 
the staff when the existing staff is unable even to cope with 
current work; and 

{d) Ordering any item of work to be completed within a few 
days when it is physically impossible to complete it even 
witlun a month. 

That orders such as these would not be complied with would 
seem to be an axiomatic truth, nevertheless such orders are in fact 
issued every now and then. An officer applying his mind to the 
orders which he is signing will never issue such impracticable orders. 
It is only when things are done in a mechanical or routine way that such 
•errors occur. The frequent issue of unreasonable orders causes a 
general tendency amongst the recipients to ignore them. Gradually, 
and by the force of habit, tliis tendency also begins to assert itself, 
unconsciously sometimes, in the compliance of reasonable and proper 
orders. There is the well-known story of the shepherd boy and the 
wolf. 

■ORDERS TO BE ACCOMPANIED BY A STATEMENT OF REASONS 

We all know that every Bill brought before a legislative body is 
accompanied by a “statement of objects and reasons”. This statement 
■contains a recital of the existing position of the matter to which the 
Bill relates, the reasons why it is necessary to enact the measure and 
finally the objects which it is intended to secure. The orders of Govern- 
ment and of the officers acting under the authority of Government 
■acquire a greater effectiveness if they are similarly drafted. By so 
doing the reader is taken into confidence and that confidence plays a 
great part in the implementation of the orders. 
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DISPOSAL OF REPRESENTATION 

While on this point of confidence, it would be useful to refer to 
a matter on which government servants have a general grievance. 
Representations relating to their personal matters, e.g., pay, promotion, 
disciplinary matters, are every now and then received from govern- 
ment servants. If they are accepted, well and good, but if they are 
rejected, the rejection has the appearance of an arbitrary order if, as 
generally happens, no indication of the reasons underlying the rejec- 
tion is given in the communication sent to him. He, therefore, feels,, 
and not unreasonably, that his case has not received full consideration 
and that it has been rejected on untenable grounds. The rise of such 
a feeling in him causes frustration and to that extent his utility as a 
government servant is diminishai. Such an official will have little 
heart to comply with the orders of his officer in the day-to-day 
administration. And an increasing body of such officials will be a 
severe menace to the efficiency of government. 

Allied with these cases are also the cases in which a government 
servant’s case remains pending for long and occasions are not wanting 
when he receives no communication at all on the result of his- 
representation. 

WAYS AND MEANS 

There is yet another requirement if fuU implementation of the 
orders is to be secured. It will not always do merely to state the 
reasons underlying the order — ^an indication ought also to be given of 
the ways and means of fulfilling the order, in the form of detailed ins- 
tructions if the subject-matter demands such treatment. Without such 
advice on details, the order would be carried out in different ways by 
different officers leading to loss of cohesion and uniformity. 

Then again the officers who have been required to undertake a job 
must be provided with the means of doing it, for example the funds 
and the machinery needed, unless these have already been placed at 
their disposal. 

LANGUAGE OF ORPERS 

Finally, and not the least important, is the point that the orders 
should be worded in polite language— language which would carry the 
impression that he from whom the order is emanating is no more than 
a collaborator in a common endeavour in which each one has as. 
important a role to play as any other. 
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It is when all these conditions are fulfilled that an order could be 
said to be “founded on evidence and reason”. It will then be most 
willingly obeyed, and in doing so everyone will feel the inherent dignity 
of work and the pleasure of co-operative effort, like a team of players 
in a sports match. 

reasonableness of orders 

The question about the reasonableness of an order is one on 
which no formula can be laid down. In the disposal of a case there 
are many factors each having its own weight, and after weighing all 
these factors an order has to be passed. The interplay of these factors 
differs from case to case and it will always be a question for the judg- 
ment of the individual officers as to what would be the most reasonable 
order in ail the circumstances of the case. There are, however, a few 
basic principles which can generally be kept in view in passing orders : 

: (1) The order should be passed keeping in view “the rule of the 

law”. By this expression is meant the application of the same consi- 
derations in all cases of a similar kind. That would ensure that 
persons who have been affected by the orders would not complain of 
discriminatory treatment. For instance, it would not, generally 
speaking, be right to sanction special casual leave to say two or three 
assistants of an office and to refuse it in ten other similar cases. It 
may be that there are some special factors in the few cases in which 
special leave has been given, but it would not be possible to bring 
home these special reasons to the ten others who have been deprived 
of that concession. The ten assistants would then have the grievance 
that possibly for extraneous reasons their three colleagues have received 
favoured treatment. This is only a simple illustration of the “rule of 
the law”, but it might help in applying the rule in more difficult cases. 

(2) In passing an order the dignity and self-respect of the indivi- 
dual affected ought at all times to be maintained. For instance, if an 
erring official is to be warned, the warning should not be couched in 
unbecoming or harsh language. It is always possible to issue a warning 
in language wliich is both polite and courteous and if that is done, the 
warned official will not entertain any feeling of animosity towards his 
superior. The result would be just the opposite if even a well-inten- 
tioned warning is expressed in language which might be regarded as 
offensive from the point of view of the dignity of the individual. 

(3) The order passed should have regard more for the larger 
interests of the public service than be related to personal interests of an 
individual. All Government servants are a sort of trustees of the 
‘State’, and, therefore, in passing an order, the paramount consideration 
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must be the public interest. Provided that the condition of public 
interest is fulfilled, it may be possible to accommodate, in varying 
degrees, the personal interests of the affected persons. This may 
be illustrated by an example. Let us say, there is a question whether 
a certain ofiice should be transferred from a district headquarters to a 
tehsil headquarters within the same district. The transfer would, of 
course, involve the officer in charge. Now, at a district headquarters 
there are certain amenities and some better facilities for education than 
are available at a tehsil headquarters. The transfer would, therefore, 
adversely affect the personal interests of the employees, but it is 
established that in the interests of the general public the office should 
be so transferred. In such circumstances the question of transfer 
should not be shelved merely to accommodate the personal interests 
of the employees concerned. So, let us say, an order to make the 
transfer has been passed. That having been done, it could be possible 
to accommodate the interests of the personnel to this extent that instead 
of making the transfer during the middle of the academic year the 
transfer is made at the close of that year so that the officials may be able 
to make arrangements for the further education of their wards. Such 
a case would be one in which the interests of the public service have been 
secured and to a limited extent also the intei^ests of individual officials. 

THE LARGER QUESTIONS 

In this note the question about the compliance of orders has 
been discussed in the restricted sphere of obedience by government 
servants, be those orders of the Government, of a Head of a depart- 
ment or an officer in charge of district administration. There is also 
the larger question of the violation of the laws of the land by the people 
in general. That raises more vital issues and must be left for separate 
discussion. All that need be stated here is that, as between Govern- 
ment and government servants so between the ‘State’ and the people, 
reasonableness must be the determining factor for the orderly relations 
between the two. Thus, just as orders of Government to be effective 
must be based on reason and logic, so also all laws to be effective must 
be similarly based and ought also take into consideration the psycho- 
logy of the human mind. 


ROAD ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 

R. A. Deshpande 

I N a vast country like India which is known for its long distances 
and for the variety of its terrain and the modes of its transport, 
roads constitute one of the most important means of communications. 
At the present time we have a network of railways, a fast developing 
airways and a system of river transport, both traditional and modem, 
yet an advance in the manner and speed of transport has not detracted 
from the importance which roads occupy in our system of communica- 
tions. In actual fact, the importance of roads is being realised all the 
more. Apart from pedestrians, roads cater for three types of vehicles 
in the country, viz., bicycles, bullock-carts and motor transport. 
The demand for bicycles rose from about 29,000 in 1912-13 to 2,60,000 
in 1947-48. The Planning Commission has estimated that by 1960-61, 
12,50,000 bicycles are required to be produced. Similarly, in 1943, 
there were about 8 million bullock-carts in the country. Today the 
number of carts in the country is estimated at about 10 million. The 
first motor vehicle appeared in this country in 1898; their number was 
4,18,067 in 1955-56. The utility of the roads, therefore, cannot be 
minimised and in regard to its relative role our bullock-carts alone 
■handle the same volume of freight as the railways. 

The present road milage in India is only 3,16,669 which 
is expected to go up to 3,79,000 miles at the end of the Second Five 
Year Plan. This milage is admittedly inadequate for the needs of the 
country, particularly in view of the all-round development envisaged in 
the successive Five Year Plans. A comparison with other advanced 
countries will show how great is the leeway that has to be made up. 
For example, the road milage per 100 square miles of area in some 
of the developed countries is; 


U.K. 

209 

France 

237 

U.S.A. 

111 

Germany 

95 

Italy 

89 

Geylon 

70 

India 

22 


The above statistics reveal the extent to which we are deficient 
in respect of road milage alone. If we add to it other deficiencies 
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such as poor proportion of surfaced roads, the need to provide modem 
surfaces on them, lack of bridges, lack of proper geometric design and 
lack of two-lane carriage ways on the National Highways, the picture 
becomes all the more gloomy. 

A coutry-wide road development programme which will provide 
within a reasonable distance of time, sufficient communication facilities 
for the country’s economic needs, particularly the needs of rural areds, 
is therefore necessary. A new all-India Road Plan is therefore being 
formulated by the Chief Engineers under the auspices of the Indian 
Roads Congress for the next twenty years after the Second Five Year 
Plan, the salient features of which are as under : 

(1) No village should be more than 3 miles from a metalled 
road; 

(2) No village should be more than miles from an unmetall- 
ed road; 

(3) Every town with a population of 2000 in the plains, 1000‘ 
in semi-hilly areas and 500 in hilly areas, should be con- 
nected by metalled road; 

(4) All industrial and development centres, places of pilgri- 
mage, places of historical importance, places of excursion 
for tourists and health resorts should be covered by 
metalled roads; 

(5) All administrative units of a district such as tehsil head- 
quarters, police outpost, etc., should be inter-connected 
and connected to district headquarters which, in turn, 
should be connected to adjacent district headquarters. 

For the execution of such a gigantic road plan, it is necessary 
that there should be adequate administrative machinery at all levels. 
In this article an attempt is therefore made to study the existing adminis- 
trative set-up and suggest suitable changes, where necessary, in order to 
equip it to execute such a big development plan. 

II 

The importance of the development of land communications has 
been recognised in India from early times. During the early days of 
the British period, i.e., before the development of railways, a number of 
trunk roads were constructed for administrative and strategic purposes. 
But soon the emphasis shifted to railway development and roads were 
considered to be of local importance. So, in the various provinces, 
planning, construction and maintenance of roads were left to local 
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"bodies in. varying degrees. Poor resources and lack of co-ordinated 
development was the result and the construction of roads received 
a setback. Even trunk roads were allowed to fail into a state of 
disrepair. 

After the first world war the motor vehicles came to use the 
Indian roads and this led to a growing public demand for a better 
system of roads in India. The Indian Roads Development Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government of India in 1927-28 came to the 
conclusion that road development of India was passing beyond the 
financial capacity of provinces and was becoming a national interest, 
which might, to some extent, be a proper charge on Central revenues. 
As recommended by the Committee, a Central Road Fund was cons- 
tituted with efiect from 1st March, 1929, to assist States in financing 
their road development schemes. 

The Government of India convened a conference of Provincial 
and State Chief Engineers at Nagpur in the year 1943 to consider the 
problem of post-war road development in India. This Conference 
made two very important recommendations. The first was that the 
roads in India should be divided into four classes, namely, National 
Highways, State Highways, District Roads and Village Roads. The 
National Highways were defined as highways running through the 
length and breadth of India connecting major ports, foreign highways 
and capitals of States. They were to provide the framework for the 
country’s road system. Provincial and State Highways would be the 
main arteries of commerce by roads within a province. District roads 
would be the main branches from the National or State Highways and 
would take traflic into the interior of each district or similar unit of 
areas. Village roads would be, in essence, farm tracks but their cons-- 
truction and maintenance was to follow a designated and regulated 
pattern. The second recommendation of the Conference was that the 
Centre should assume complete financial liability for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of National Highways and that it should have 
an effective say in the use and control of these highways. This, recom- 
mendation accorded with the practice in other countries which had 
developed a good Highway administration. After taking into account 
the. finances available, the Government of India accepted with effect 
from 1st April, 1947, complete financial liability for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the National Highways. According to the 
National Highways Act of 1956 the responsibility to develop and 
maintain all existing National Highways has been entrusted to the 
Central Government. Power is also vested in the Central Government 
to declare, by notification, any other important highways as National 
Highways. Power is also given to the Central Government to enter 
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into agreements with the State Governments or municipal authorities 
with respect to the development or maintenance of National Highways. 

Ill 

The administration of roads in India may be divided into three 
classes : 

National Highways — in charge of the Central Government. 

State Roads — under the State Governments. 

Local Roads — in charge of local bodies. 

Each of these are examined below in greater detail. 

National Highwqys : The total milage of roads in the present 
national highway system is about 13,800. The development, construc- 
tion and maintenance of all National Highways is the responsibility 
of the Central Government. But the Central Government does not 
maintain them through its own agency and it has entered into 
agreements with the State Governments for their development and main- 
tenance. The normal agency for the execution of the work on these 
highways is the respective State Public Works Department, but the 
Centre has the freedom to entrust the work to any other agency. The 
Central Government keeps a close watch on the execution, maintenance 
and development of these roads through the Roads Wing of the 
Ministry of Transport by attaching Engineer-Liaison Officers to each 
State. This would roughly correspond to the Bureau of Public Roads 
in U.S.A. which is an agency of the Federal Government to administer 
the federal funds for the construction of highways in the various 
States, Compared to the needs and the limited functions of the Central 
Govermnent in respect of National Highways, the existing administra- 
tive set-up of inspection and supervision appears to be quite adequate 
to the needs. 

The twin defects in the prevailing system of financing road deve- 
lopment are, first, the funds are -uncertain and, secondly, they are 
inadequate. A certain continuity in the supply of funds is essential, 
if wasteful expenditure is to be avoided and programmes are to be 
pursued without interruption. There already exists the Central Road 
Fund which is supplying funds in a limited way. The Taxation Enquiry 
Commission has recommended that similar Road Funds should be 
created in each State for ensuring continuous and speedy road develop- 
ment. Instead of multiplicating the organisations in various States, 
it would be administratively desirable that tlie organisation is centra- 
lised and the funds channelised to the respective States, according to 
their respective needs and urgency. Hence a Road Finance Corporation. 
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jointly financed by the Centre and States may be established replac- 
ing the existing Central Road Fund and State Road Funds. It should 
have authority to issue the Government guaranteed loans to a certain 
specified limit. The Corporation should also receive annual allotment 
from the Central and State Governments. Such a Corporation can 
guarantee the continuity of funds for the development of roads without 
any break. 

State Roads under State Governments : The roads under the 
charge of the State Governments are State Highways and other impor- 
tant roads, in addition to the construction and maintenance of National 
Highways. The administration of roads in almost all the States ex- 
cept that of Madras and Andhra Pradesh is entrusted to the composite 
Public Works Department which also deals with Irrigation and Build- 
ings, and Public Health. Although there is a separate Chief Engineer 
at the top level for Irrigation and Roads independently, the adminis- 
tration as a whole is conducted by one Department. In view of the 
magnitude and intensity of the work involved in implementing a Road 
Development programme, it is necessary that there should be one uni- 
fied and co-ordinated agency charged with the work of Road Adminis- 
tration. A composite department like the Public Works Department 
cannot pay adequate specialised attention to every branch to the 
extent required and it is therefore absolutely essential that there should 
be a separate Highways Department in each State as in Madras and 
Andhra Pradesh. This Highways Department should handle the cons- 
truction, maintenance and management of all roads in the State. High- 
way engineering is no longer a guess work for engineers. It is a highly 
scientific branch of engineering and requires considerable skill and 
knowledge both in design and execution. . To mention some of the 
aspects of highway engineering, there are surveys, both geological and 
geodetic and sometimes aerial surveys, soil surveys, pavement designs, 
river training, etc. Specialist engineers are required to deal with these 
various branches of highway enigneering. Unless a well organised 
Government Department like the Highways Department is established, 
people are liable to miss the benefit of modern developments in highway 
engineering. 

As the administration of the roads is intimately connected with 
the administration of the road transport, it is necessary that the acti- 
vities of both these branches should be co-ordinated at all levels. This : 
can be best done by establishing a “Highway Board” in each State 
just on the lines of the “Railway Board” comprising of the following 
members : 

1. Chief Engineer of Highways^ 
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1. Chairman of the State Road Transport, and 
3. Motor Transport Controller. 

The Chief Engineer should be the Head of the Department in 
charge of the administration of roads and the Department should be 
further divided into Zones, Circles, Divisions and according to the 
total area of the State and placed in charge of the Officers of the 
Department as shown below: 

Zones 

(area — 16 Districts) In charge of the Deputy Chief Engi- 

neers. 

Circles 

(area — 8 Districts) In charge of Superintending Engineers. 

Divisions 

(area — 2 Districts) In charge of Executive Engineers. 

Further, there should be a central Designs Organisation at the 
State level for the preparation of Designs, etc., and attached directly 
to the Chief Engineer. Similarly, there should also be a central 
Store Purchasing Organisation directly under the Chief Engineer, 
which should be specially entrusted with the duty of procuring and 
supplying materials and stores required by the Executive Officers. 
The Executive Officers should be relieved of the duties of procuring 
materials and stores in order to allow them to concentrate all their 
energies on the execution of the works. 

Similarly, there should be Special Projects Divisions, attached to 
the Circle Offices, charged with the work of investigations, surveying 
and preparing plans and estimates of the road projects, so that the 
Executive Officers will be relieved of this work and they can fully con- 
centrate on the execution of the road works. 

Roads in charge of Local Bodies : The roads in charge of the 
local bodies arc ; 

1. Major District Roads v 

2. Other District Roads v In charge of District Local Boards. 

3. Village Roads j 

4. City Roads In charge of Municipalities. 

5. Village Roads In diarge of Gram Panchayats. 

The existing milage of roads in charge of the District Local 
Boards is quite substantial and they cover the entire rural area. The 
Local Boards neither possess the requisite funds nor resources to admi- 
nister these roads efficiently. They lack technical personnel and being 
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small Boards, catering for each District, cannot establish efficient orga- 
nisation to look after these roads. It has been the common experience 
that roads in charge of the local bodies are not maintained properly 
and with the result that the condition of the rural roads is very bad. 
In order to improve this situation it is necessary that all roads should be 
maintained by Government through one agency. It is an accepted 
fact that unified control is an essential requirement for the efficient 
administration in any branch. It is therefore desirable that the admi- 
nistration of roads should be entrusted to one agency and the local 
board organisations in respect of roads should be abolished and all 
roads entrusted to one Department. 

In fact, the whole question of the relationship between the State 
Government and local bodies in respect of the administration of roads 
needs also to be reviewed. The transfer of some of these roads to the 
local bodies was the legacy of the old order, when Local Self-Govern- 
ment was looked upon as a democratic concession wrung from an 
autocratic Government of the country and consequently the relation- 
ship between the Provincial authority and the local bodies was used to 
be looked upon as an issue between popular and despotic control. 
But with the independence of the country the position has been com- 
pletely changed as the higher rungs of the administration have been 
democratised and the old conception about Local Self-Government is 
obsolete. This does not mean that the local authorities should have 
no administrative powers in respect of roads. But certainly the time 
has come to review the present dual administration of the roads by 
local bodies on the one hand and by the Public Works Department 
on the other, in the wider interests of unity and efficiency of the 
administration. 

Of course, local municipalities would be allowed to maintain 
internal roads within a city or town and the village panchayats can 
accordingly be permitted to maintain village roads which should not 
exceed 10 miles in total. But these should also be subject to the super- 
visory ambit of the Highways Department, in order to ensure that 
these roads are maintained properly. 

With a view to promoting, guiding and co-ordinating research in 
India, there is a Road Research Committee under the Council of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research. There is also the Central Road Research 
Institute at New Delhi. Similar Research Laboratories and Institutes 
are also functioning in several States. But there are still some States 
where laboratories have not yet been set up. It is essential that these 
States have such laboratories as early as possible. It is also neces- 
sary that activities of all the Research organisations in the country 
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should be co-ordinated. The Central Road Research Institute should,,, 
therefore, be transformed into a premier cc-ordlriatiiig Research 
Institute for the country as a whole. 

Until the year 1934, in India there was no forum for exchange of 
professional experience and ideas on matters afi'ectiug tiie construction 
and maintenance of roads, for laying down standards and specificaiioiis, 
and for pooling and disseminating the experience and knowledge 
of those engaged in the practice of highway engineering. It was in the 
year 1934 that the idea of a common forum took concrete shape and 
the Indian Roads Congress came into existence. Its membership 
includes highway engineers of all ranks from Central and State 
Governments, Military Engineering Services and business concerns 
associated with highway engineering. The Roads Congress has 
evolved and published several standard specifications. It has also 
built up a very efficient and up-to-date lending library service. It 
publishes a periodical Journal and monthly Revievr of Transport and 
Communications. During the past several years, it has organised a 
technical exhibition at each General Session of the Congress. In 1958, 
the E.C.A.F.E. arranged a seminar on “Low Cost Roads” in collabora- 
tion with the I.R.C. At present it is assisting the Chief Engineers in, 
the preparation of a Revised Road Plan for the whole country. The- 
Indian Roads Congress and the Roads Wing of the Transport 
Ministry have, between themselves, helped to bring out prominently 
the need for developing an efficient highway system designed and built 
to meet the growing transport needs of the country. 

IV 

With the present tempo of the country’s development projects, 
shortage of experienced engineers of different categories to fully man 
the various projects is being keenly felt. This shortage is natural when 
the number and magnitude of works now desired to be executed in the 
course of a year far exceed what we would formerly have thought of 
executing even in twenty years. It is, therefore, very necessary that we 
should so equip our engineers that they are able to execute success- 
fully the projects that they may be called upon to handle. Adoption of 
suitable measures to that end should therefore be considered. 

There are two ways of achieving this : first, by exchange of offi- 
cers between different States so that the knov/Iedge and experience 
gained in one part of the country is shared by engineers hailing from 
other parts of the country; and, second, by compiling and publishing; 
proper records of the various phases of projects undertaken and 
completed. 
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All piojecLb and parts of the country have their peculiarities and 
problems. A Knowledge of the manner in which different parts of the 
country are successfu ly tackling their problems widens one’s outlook 
and helps in the evolution of simpler and more economical methods 
by a synthesis oi experiences and practices of different parts of the 
country. In this connection a suggestion made by Shri K K Nambiar 
in his Presidential Address to the Twentieth Session of the Indian 
Roads Confess during the year 1956 for the creation of an Indian 
Service of Highway Engineers is worth considering. India being a 
land of endless variety and change, officers should be given reasonable 
opportunities to serve for a few years outside their native States in 
order to enrich their experience to the greater benefit of the science 
and practice of highway engineering in the country. 


We are eager to send our young men for training abroad but 
seldom entertain the idea of sendingthem for training to other parts 
of the country itself, beyond casual visits of a couple of days In cer- 
tain respects the training that the country can afford in the technique 
and execution of projects is far more useful and practical than the 
training that can be obtained in the highly mechanised Western coun- 
tries. Short visits to works in different parts of the country, though 
useful up to a point, cannot be a substitute for the experience and 
knowledge that can be gained by actual detailed study of the projects at 
site during diffeient phases of investigation, designing, planning and 
construction. 


This training can be very much simplified and made more effective 
by placing the knowledge within the reach of all by compiling and pub- 
lishing complete records of the projects executed. Such records serve 
as useful guides, both for engineers and Governments, for proper plan- 
ning and execution of future projects. As a matter of fact, not only do 
such records serve as guides, but they help in future projects being 
planned and executed far more economically and expeditiously than 
would otherwise be possible without the data that the records of com- 
pleted projects can provide. . 




A NOTE 


INTEGRITY IN PUBLIC OFFICE 

[Beginning with this issue, the Journal will contain a Note on a 
selected contemporary administrative problem. The Note may 
occasionally extend over more than one issue of the Journal — ] 

THE SHERMAN ADAMS CASE IN THE UNITED STATES 

T hat in a democracy, holders of public offices must not only be above 
reproach, but must act in such a way that they are also immune from 
suspicion, was amply brought out last Summer by the investigations of the 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight of the U.S. House of Representatives 
into the conduct of Mr. Sherman Adams, the Assistant to the U.S. President 
and chief of the White House staff (with S22,500-a“year salary). Mr. Adams, 
59, a former Member of the New Hampshire Legislature for two terms, a 
Member of U.S. House of Representatives for one term, had helped 
Mr. Dwight Eisenhower to win the presidential primary in New Hampshire 
in 1952 against Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, was his floor manager at 
the Chicago Republican convention for presidential elections and became 
the chief of the presidential staff when Mr. Eisenhower took office. After 
Mr. Eisenhower, Mr. Adams was the most powerful man in the Adminis- 
tration, ‘The guardian of the integrity that Ike had always promised, the 
man of stern incorruptibility who threw out Government appointees of high 
rank at the first whiff of scandaP’. “Adams was the man who decried 
the influence peddling of the Truman Administration, the stern moralist who 
had banished Republicans from the Administration at the first hint of errant 
behaviour, the walking book of ethics dedicated to keep the Eisenhower 
Administration spotless, as Candidate Eisenhower put it in 1952, ‘clean as 
a hound's tooth'.” Mr. Adams was also the man who in 1956 called a 
meeting of the White House staff for purposes of tightening up general rules 
of personal conduct with a view to providing against the fear of Democrats 
trapping the White House by planting a scandal during the 1956 election 
campaign. As the former President Truman said, after Mr. Eisenhower, 
Mr. Adams virtually ran the Administration. 

The charge against Mr. Adams, investigated by the House Sub-com- 
mittee, presided over by Mr. Oren Harris (Dem.) of Arkansas, was that he 
had accepted expensive gifts and hospitality from Mr. Bernard Goldfine, a 
New England textile manufacturer and real estate dealer, and had inter- 
ceded with the federal government regulatory agencies in cases involving 
Mr, Goldfine, as a result of which the latter had received preferred treatment 
from these agencies. 

The valuable gifts and hospitality accepted by Mr. Adams included: 
a vicuna coat reported to cost $700; an Oriental rug valued at $2,400; and 
payment of hotel bills at the Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y.C., the Sheraton-Plaza 
Hotel in Boston, and the Mayflower Hotel in Plymouth, Mass., totalling in 
all about $3,096 for occasional stay there during the period December 1953- 
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May 1958. In return for the gifts and hospitality, Mr. Adams was alleged 
to have attempted to influence federal agencies in favour of Mr. Goldfine 
as follows : 

(1) On December 30, 1953, Mr. Adams phoned up Mr. Edward F. 
Howrey, Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, to find 
out the source of a complaint lodged with the Commission that 
certain of the fabrics produced by a textile firm of Mr. Goldfine 
were misleadingly labelled— putting a “90% wool, 10% vicuna” 
label on cloth that actually contained some nylon. The memo- 
randum of reply which was sent by the Chairman to Mr. Adams 
contained the name of the complainant the public disclosure of 
which was prohibited by law and stated that if adequate assurances 
were given that labelling would be corrected— the case could be 
closed on a “voluntary co-operative basis”. The information 
contained in the rftemorandum was passed on to Mr. Goldfine by 
Mr. Adams. F.T.C. oflicials overruled the recommendations of 
an attorney, in its wool labelling division, that the Goldfine textile 
company be prosecuted for mislabelling its fabrics. 

(2) On April 14, 1955, when Mr. Goldfine was being investigated 
again on the same charge, Mr. Adams got him an appointment 
to meet Chairman Howrey. 

(3) In 1956, Mr. Adams got White House Counsel Morgan to ask 
why a Goldfine real estate company, the East Boston Co., was 
under investigation by the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The reply from the Securities and Exchange Commission was 
for non-compliance with the regulations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in regard to publishing of financial reports. 
The file of the East Boston Company was brought down to the 
White House for examination by an S.E.C. man. 

Mr. Adams, appearing before the Subcommittee at his own request 
on June 17, 1958, explained that the gifts and hospitality accepted by him 
were as a matter of long personal and private friendship lasting over the last 
twenty years or so; the cost of the cloth of the vicuna coat to the mill was 
about $69 only; the Oriental rug was on loan; and the hotel bills were for 
his stay overnight during his journeys between Washington D.C. and his 
home in New Flampshire on the understanding that Mr. Goldfine’s company 
had a continuing artangement for hotel accommodation. Mr. Adams stat- 
ed that he had also once given Mr. Goldfine a goldwatch as a gift and 
Mrs. Adams had painted a picture for the Goldfines. The exchange of 
gifts between the two families was purely on the basis of friendship. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Goldfine’s friendship had in no way affected his official conduct; 
the enquiries made by him from the Federal Trade Commission and Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission were purely of a routine character, designed to 
seek information only and not for purposes of influencing their conduct. 
Mr. Adams asked the Committee : “Is there any member of the Committee 
or the Congress. . who has not made an appointment at the request of 
some individual who found himself concerned with some agency or activity 
in the Government? Is there any member of this Committee or of the 
Confess who is willing to stand and say that, by virtue of making that 
appointment or making that inquiry, that his vote was affected on any 
public question? Mr. Chairman, I believe that the President has appointed 
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able riieii to independent agencies of our Govemment, and I tiiiiik to say that 
a request or call or an inquiry for infomatioii woiild^liave the result of 
influencing the decision of a person who serves on one of those corninissions 
is, I must say, a reflection on his competency and ^charactefh...Mr. Adams 
added ''Quite obviously, I have tried to differentiate bet^veen the requests 
which seemed to me proper and those that seemed to be improper, and there 
are points beyond which, quite obviously, I thought that neither I nor my 
associates in the stafl' of the President ought not to go, and that lias quite 
obviously subjected me and the staff, I might add, to some criticisiii in that 
regard’'. Mr. ' Adams further said that he did not know that information 
contained in Cliairiiian Howrey’s memorandum was confidential and it 
was not proper to divulge it. (The White House Press Secretary, Mr. 
Hagerty, denied on June 18 that the information passed on by Mr. Adams 
was confidential in as much as it had already become public information 
many weeks before Mr. Howrey’s memorandum was sent to Mr. Adams.) 
Again, even after Mr. Adams' fixing an appointment for Mr. Goldfine, the 
latter's companies were served with 'cease and desist’ orders for reasons of 
label violations. 

On the question whether Mr. Goldfine did actually benefit in any way 
from his relations with any branch of the Federal Government because he 
was a friend of his, Mr. Adams said “I knov/ of no action requested or taken 
by me or by any member of my staff with any Government official that has 
resulted in any benefit to Mm that he could not have received had he gone 
directly to the agency involved and he and I had been complete strangers’". 
As regards the propriety, as a public official, of accepting gifts from a friend, 
Mr. Adams stated : "lam not insensitive to interpretations that it is possible 
to place upon a situation that involves my relationship with a friend who 
becomes involved, advertently or inadvertently, with matters in public 

agencies that in the five and a half years that I have been at my post, I 

have never permitted any personal relationship to affect in any way any 
actions of mine in matters relating to the conduct of my office. If, Mr. 
Chairman, on the contrary, I have in any way so conducted myself as to 
cast any semblance of doubt upon such conduct, I can only say that the error 
was one of judgment and certainly not of intent”. Questioned about the 
interpretations which would naturally be attached to calls from the White 
House by members of federal regulatory agencies v\^ho were appointed 
by the President, subject to confirmation by the Senate later, Mr. Adams 
agreed that it was desirable for the staff of the President to refrain from do- 
ing anything which might possibly lead to such interpretations and that if 
he were to make the decisions again, he would have acted "a little more 
prudently”. ' , ■ ■ 

* * * 

President Eisenhower, at a White House news conference on June 18, 
1958, said that “anyone who knows Sherman Adams has never had any doubt 
of his personal integrity and honesty. No one has believed that he could 
be bought; but there is a feelihg or belief that he was not sufficiently alert 
in inaking certain that the gifts, of which he was the recipient, could b& so 
misinterpreted as to be consisted as attempts to influence his political actions. 
To that extent he has been, as he stated yesterday, ‘imprudent’ 
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“I personally like Governor Adams. I admire his abilities. I respect 
him because of his personal and official integrity. I need him. .... 

“Admitting the lack of that careful prudence in this incident that 
Governor Adams yesterday referred to, I believe with my whole heart that 
he is an invaluable public servant doing a difficult job efficiently, honestly 
and tirelessly”. 

'iJ „ si: M: 

0:i Juiie 26, 1958, Mr. John Fox, (a Boston Lawyer and the forme 
publisher of the delunct Boston Post, and a former friend of Mr. Goldnne 
"turned into an enemy on the latter’s calling back loans to the Post, who had 
■originally piit the House^ Sub-committee investigators on to the Goldfine- 
Adarns relationship), testified under oath before the Subcommittee that he 
had heard Mr. Goldnne boast that Mr. Adams would ‘hake care” of his 
trouble with the Federal Trade Commission; that Mr. Goldfxne had told 
him over a period of many years that he had helped Mr. Adams financially 
and very materially and that he had bought interests in various ventures for 
Mr. Adams and also bought a house for him in Washington D.C. These 
accusations by Mr. Fox were branded as “malicious and deliberate false- 
hoods”, by Mr. Ada.ms the same day; Mr. Adams also criticized the Sub- 
committee for permitting “a completely irresponsible witness to use the 
Committee as a forum for making such vicious accusations”. 


Mr. Goldfine, appearing before the House Subcommittee from July 
2 to 17, testified under oath, that he had never asked Mr. Adams “to do 
anything out of line, and he never did anything for me that was out of line”. 
Describing Mr. Adams as one of his “dearest friends” for nearly 20 years, 
Mr. Goldfine pointed out that he did not get any preferred treatment from the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission 
as a result of Mr. Adams’ asking for certain information. He admitted 
that the hotel bills paid for Mr. Adams and the cost of the Oriental rug and 
some other gifts had been charged as business expenses of certain Goldfine- 
controlled companies. He explained that the rug had been purchased from, 
the Macy’s for the showroom in Boston and loaned out to Mr. Adams so 
that later lie could probably point out to his customers “This rug used to be 
in Governor Adams house”. (Under the federal tax code if a gift is to 
qualify as a deductable expense it must involve some expectation of return, 
either' tangible or intangible. Mr. Flagerty, the ¥/hite House Press Secretary, 
reported Fater that Mr. Adams had neither charged off Iiis presents to Mr. 
■Goldfine as tax deduction nor had he counted the gifts as income on his tax 
i*eturns.) Mr. Goldfine also admitted that he had sent treasurer’s cheques 
■at 'Christmas time to 3'3 present and former Federal ' employees, including 
employees' of the Federal Trade Commission and the Securities^ and Ex- 
■change' Conimissioii and two,, peresent' White House employees (Miss Laura 
G. Sherman, ' Second secretary to Mr. Adams, and Mrs. Hellen Cole, now 
attached to the President’s appointments secretary); that he had paid hotel 
bills of $675 for Senator Fredrick Payne (Maine), and of $340 and $182 for 
New Hampshire’s Republican Senator Norris Cotton and Senator Style 
Bridges respectively ; and that he had entered these items, together with his 
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gifts to Mr. Adams as “business expenses” on his income tax returns. 
He repeatedly refused to answer questions about certified treasurer’s or 
cashier’s cheques totalling $776,879 which had been issued to Mm or his 
companies by State or National banks since 1941 but had remained uncashed. 
(Treasurer’s cheques are issued by a State Bank, while cashier’s cheques 
are issued by a National Bank. Both types are signed by bank officials and 
payable by the bank itself; the name of the individual purchasing such 
cheques does not appear on them and thus remains “masked” or “conceal- 
ed”.) The Subcommittee’s counsel suggested that the uncashed cheques 
might have been used for the benefit of public officials or employees serving, 
as collateral for any such use. However, because of Ms refusal to produce 
his records on these cheques (on the ground that the question was not rele- 
vant to the inquiry), the House of Representatives voted on August 13, on 
the Subcommittee’s recommendation, that Mr. Goldfine should be cited 
for contempt of Congress. 

The hearings before the Subcommittee aroused a bitter political con- 
troversy. The nation as a whole recalled President Eisenhower’s statement 
of May 4, 1958, in which he had proudly proclaimed : “If anyone ever 

comes to any part of this Government claiming some privilege .. on 

the basis that he is part of my famUy or of my friends, that he has any 
connection with the WMte House, he is to be thrown out instantly. .1 can’t 
believe that anybody on my staff would ever be guilty of an indiscretion. 
But if ever anything came to my attention of that kind, any part of this Govern- 
ment, that individual would be gone”. In the face of this declaration many 
felt that in not removing Mr. Adams from his office President Eisenhower 
had compromised the basic principles on the arguable but shifting ground 
that he was indispensable to the WMte House— a compromise which was 
likely to have adverse repercussions on the forthcoming November elec- 
tions to Congress. 

The pressure for Mr. Adams resignation continued to increase and 
Mr. Adams resigned on September 22. In Ms letter to Mr. Adams accepting his 
resignation, the President paid tribute to Mr. Adams’ ‘selfless and tireless 
devotion to the work of the WMte House’, thought that his ‘total dedication 
to the nation’s welfare has been of the highest possible order’ and that he 
had the President’s ‘complete trust, confidence and respect’. Mr. Adams 
in a broadcast, announcing his resignation, explained that he had not resigned 
earlier because, “since I have done no wrong, my resigmng could have been 
construed as an admission that I had, in the atmosphere which surrounded 
the controversy”. However, in the light of the events of the preceding 
three months, Mr. Adams now felt that Ms further retention in office might 
‘conceivably delay or retard, even in small degree, the acMevement of the 
goals of President Eisenhower, which yet were ahead and might possibly 
diminish the chances which the Republican party had of regaining control 
of Congress in the November elections. 

In the elections to the U.S. Congress in November 1958, the Demo- 
crats won a sweeping victory; they gained the biggest majorities in both. 
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Houses since the ‘New Deal” days. It is impossible to assess how far thC' 
Sherman Adams case was. responsible for the Republican defeat; all that 
can be said is that in the judgment of many in retaining Mr. Adams the 
President had compromised his oft-proclaimed deep sense of public etliics 
and that the Sherman Adams case had had adverse repercussions on the 
November elections. 

As against this there were the President’s reasons for hesitating to 
relieve Mr. Adams. The President had explained these in his news conference 
of June 18, 1958, as follows: 

“The circumstances surrounding the innocent receipt by a public 
official of any gift are... important, so that the public may clearly 
distinguish between innocent and guilty action. ...Among these cir- 
cumstances are the character and reputation of the individual, the 
record of his subsequent actions, and evidence of intent or lack of intent 
to exert undue influence.” The President added ‘T have never said 
anything except that I expect the highest possible standards, not only 
of conduct but of appearance of conduct”. 

The President also observed : 

“First, as a result of this entire incident, all of us in America 
should have been made aware of one truth—this is that a gift is not 
necessarily a bribe. One is evil, the other is a tangible expression of 
friendship. 

‘‘Almost without exception, everybody seeking public office accepts 
political career. Yet we do not make a generality that these gifts are 
intended to color the later official votes, recommendations and actions 
of the recipients. In the general case, this whole activity is understood, 

accepted and approved” “I think there is no possible way in 

which elected officials can be called to account except by their own 
conscience, their own consciousness of good or evil intent except only 
when they do something that outrages either the legal bounds that are 
set for us or, let’s say, the public opinion in the United States.” 

In U.S A.,“Much of the mail and time of members of Congress is de- 
voted to the requests of constituents about matters concerning which they, the 
constituents, are dealing with the administrative agencies of the government 
In countries dominated by civil servants, such as.. .Germany and to a lesser 
degree Great Britain, any intervention by legislators in such administrative 
matters is severely discouraged”.^ “No Senator or Representative has been 
discovered who does not affirmatively state, for the record if possible, that 
he feels it his duty to provide the maximum service to his constituents as 
individuals. There is at present no observable tendency to discourage 
constituents from coming to legislators for help. ^ The reference function is 
firmly established.”^ “For these reasons, the intervention of legislators 
corrects injustices in a large number of cases and also helps to check tenden- 
cies of administrators towards personal and class aggrandizement.” 


1. Paul H. Douglas, Ethics in Government^ Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1953, p. 85. 

2. Report of a Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Ethical Standards in Government, Washington^ U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1951, p. 28. 
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'"'Turtliermore, the accumulation of individual complaints gives legislators 
.an insight into the weaknesses of certain laws and suggests needed changesd’^ 

:1s ❖ 

The following extracts from the report on ''Ethical Standards in 
.■Goveriiment’h of the U.S.^ Senate Subcommittee of the Gommittee on Labor 
•and PiiHic Welfare , which submitted its report to U.S. Congress in 195L' 
will be of .interest: 

, "The line bstv/eeii the proper and improper begins to be .less certain 
vAeii one locks for a consensus of opinion as to favours, gifts, gratuities, 
•..and services. The . exchanging of gifts .and favors is reported to^^be ra.ther 
general in. the' business community. What is it proper to oifer' public' ofScials, 
and wiiat is it proper for them to receive? ■ A cigar, a box of candy, a modest 
'^luEcli':(usiially .to. continue discussing, unfinished business)? Is anyone of 
these improper? It is difficult to believe so. They are usually a courteous 
gesture, an expression of goodwill, or a simple, convenience, symbolic rather 
than intrinsically significant. Normally they are not taken seriously by the 
. giver nor do they mean very much to the receiver. At the. point at which 
they do begin, to mean something, however, do they not become improper? 
Even small . gratuities can be significant if: they are repeate.d and come,to:be 
expected. But here, too, convention must be considered: gifts to' school 
teachers are now generally forbidden by law, but a Christmas-time present 
for the postman, usually on engraved green paper, is almost as well establish- 
.-ed ns holly. 

“'Expensive gifts, 'lavish or frequent entertainment^ paying hotel or 
"travel costs, valuable service's, inside advice as to investments, discounts and 
.'■allowances in purchasing are in an entirely different category. They are 
.>clearly improper. On this, there is substantial agreement in the govern- 
mental community, and any one' who thinks them proper must have already 
lost his perspective. The difficulty comes in. drawing the line between the 
innocent or proper and that which .is: designing or improper. At the moment 
a doubt arises as to propriety,- the line - should be drawn. •■ Innocence is^ 
perhaps lost when one is conscious, that .it. exists. ' ' 

"Wherever a public. offi'ciaThas discretionary power to make decisions 
the. terms, of which are ..of great concern to' individual businesses or to groups 
of businesses, he must be on his guard against be.ing ' unduly influenced. 
For example, a contracting officer and his family- may. be drawn into a social 
programme of dinners, parties, golf, and other: social engagements by a con- 
tractor or Ms agents. If this continues, it makes the contracting officer and 
the contractor,^ members of the same social circle. Even if the engagements 
are purely social, the official may find it hard to be completely detached 
when it comes to handling official business with his new friend, "if business ' 
matters are discussed during social, engagements, complete objectivity becomes: 
more difficult still”® 


3. Paul H. Douglas, op, cit,, pp, 86-87. 

4. Report of a Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, op, p. 23. 

p., 20.. 
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‘■‘it is a wise policy for a civil servant to avoid any extensive social 
mvolvement with persons who are not naturally part of his circle of friends. 
If persons seeking to do business with the Government suddenly hunger for 
his comppionsliip in Ms off-duty hours, a man would seem to be justified in 
■going a little slow. If the public official is- not in a position to return social 
■courtesies on the scale they are extended to him, it is an additional argu- 
ment for caution. It is embarrassing to be obligated, even socially, to 
persons towards whom one must act with complete impartiality.”® . , . ’ 

‘‘Appearance as well as reality must be considered. Even though 
:a public official is not influenced by favours in his attitude towards the 
•donor’s official business, if it might seem to an observer that the recipient 
would be influenced, the gift becomes improper. It is not to the public 
interest that the integrity of officials should be suspected. The effect of the 
example on other employees and on other members of the public is also to 
be considered,”'^ ...... 

Mr. Paul H. Douglas, who was the Chairman of the U.S. Senate 
Subcommittee mentioned above, has in his book ‘Ethics in Government” 
made similar observations as follows: 

“Today the corruption of public officials by private interests takes a 
more subtle form. The enticer does not generally pay money directly to 
the public representative. He tries instead by a series of favours to put the 
public official under such a feeling of personal obligation that the latter 
gradually loses his sense of mission to the public and comes to feel that his 
first loyalties are to his private benefactors and patrons. What happens is 
a gradual shifting of a man’s loyalties from the community to those who have 
been doing him favours. His final decisions are, therefore, made in response 
to his private friendships and loyalties rather than to the public good. 
Throughout this whole process, the official will claim — and may indeed 
believe — that there is no casual connection between the favours he has 
received and the decisions which he makes. He will assert that the favours 
were given and received on the basis of pure friendship unsullied by worldly 
rconsiderations.”® 

The gifts “may begin in a very innocent form such as the offer of a 
cigar.”.. ..“From a cigar, however, the gifts lead on to a box of cigars, 
to a bottle of whisky, and to a case of liquor. From there, the gifts move on 
to encompass the “little wife”, starting with a mouton coat, then progress- 
ing to a mink coat, and finally reaching the heights of the ‘natural royal pastle 
mink coat, worth 19,500 which was given to thew ife of E. Merle Young, 
the man from Missouri who was reputed to have so much influence with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation.”^ 


6. Report of a Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare^ 

■ 27 ;.: 

7. Ibid, p. 23. 

8. Paul H. Douglas, Ethics in Goyernmenh ciL^ p. 44* 

9. Ibid, p. 45. 


COERESPONDENCE 

PLANNING FOR A REGION 


The Editor, 

Sir, 

Sliri K.D.N, Singh in his recent 
impressive article in your Journal 
on^Planning for a Region”, (Vol. 
IV, No. 3, July-September 1958) 
has examined various concepts and 
kinds of organisation for regional 
planning in the U.S.A. with a view 
to consider whether such experience 
could be profitably applied in this 
country. He has made an interest- 
ing suggestion which, briefly stated, 
postulates that planning has become, 
for the most part, a centralised func- 
tion and the Planning Commission 
exercises very considerable authority 
over the plans of the various States, 
and avers that while the Zonal 
Councils have created a basic region- 
al organisation within the framework 
of provincial autonomy, it must be 
considered a loose inter-State compact 
for the solution of such inter-State 
problems as may arise from time to 
time, tie, therefore, suggests that an 
intermediate planning agency under 
the Zonal Councils may be created 
as Regional Planning Commissions 
and given such powers as to enable 
them to ensure that their recom- 
mendations are given effect to by the 
various States, the Zonal Planning 
Commission to be composed of one 
representative of each of the compo- 
nent States with the same number 
being appointed by the Planning 
Commission, one of the latter being 
the Chairman of the Zonal Com- 
mission. Such an organisation is 
suggested to ensure an overall 
approach to the problems of the 
regions, their activities being directed 


towards general policy planning but 
not to become responsible for detail* 
ed execution. They would conduct 
comprehensive investigation into the 
physical resources of their regions, 
formulate broad regional plans of 
which the State plans would form 
an integral part, in respect of various 
developmental items such as indus- 
tries, agriculture, communications, 
water and land resources and the 
like; to exercise general supervision 
over the plans which would be exe- 
cuted in the various States such as 
the Planning Commission does to- 
day; and thereafter to evaluate and 
review the State plans and program- 
mes so as to ensure that its recom- 
mendations and plans are actually 
carried into effect in order to achieve 
co-ordination aimed at uniform, 
regional development. 

The suggestion looks attractive,, 
but it is Abatable whether such 
regional commissions would actually 
help to advance or would retard the 
processes of planning at the present 
stage of development in India. 
Discussion of such organisational 
matters in respect of the planning, 
machinery would, it seems, be a 
matter of merely academic interest 
until the end of the Third Five Year- 
Plan period. Sliri Rana has himself 
referred to the various questions 
which the suggestion would raise, 
e.g., the relation between the Central 
Planning Commission and the Zonal 
Commissions, the question of delega- 
tion and decentralisation of the* 
planning functions to enable Zonal 
Conumssions to function as a use- 
ful intermediate agency between the 
States and the Planning Commission; 
he recognises that the regional plans- 
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would have to be split up into State 
plans for the purpose of actual 
implementation, and that there may 
be some degree of conflict between 
the Zonal Commission and the com- 
ponent States ; but these he hopes 
would in time be resolved with a 
gradual appreciation of the usefulness 
and advantages of a , regional 
approach as against a purely State- 
wise approach. He feels that for 
the most part the functions perform- 
ed at present by the Planning Com- 
mission in respect of regional plans 
would be better performed by Zonal 
Commissions. 

While from the aspect of abstract 
principles such decentralisation might 
be commendable, it would perhaps 
hardly be true to say, as he suggests, 
that the proposal does not involve 
anything very radical. Indeed, the 
resulting procedural and practical 
complications in actual working 
might well be found to be so cum- 
bersome as to outweigh the advan- 
tages envisaged in the creation of 
such commissions. While Shri Rana 
appreciates that the creation of the 
Zonal Councils will go a long way in 
preparing the ground for a regional 
approach, he is inclined to think 
that it might become a “ponderous 
and slow-moving machinery’’. I 
venture to think that such a criti- 
cism would indeed apply with 
greater force to the “strong super- 
structure of a regional planning 
organisation” which he advocates 
entailing, as it indeed would, the 
creation of a number of ever-grow- 
ing directorates, advisers etc., of 
their own. In the process, the 
planning function would tend to get 
bogged down into acrimonious de- 
bates about procedural and structural 
matters, to the detriment of the 
desideratum of planned regional 
development. The present scheme 
for the Zonal Councils owes its 
origin to the suggestion made by 
the Prime Minister in Parliament in 


connection with the reorganisation 
of States with a view “to develop the 
habit of co-operative working”. 
Bearing in mind that financial alloca- 
tions by the Planning Commission to 
the States for their development 
plans are the crux of the matter, 
and like Oliver Twist every State is 
always ^ pressing for more for its 
plans, if such Zonal Planning Com- 
missions were set up, disputes and 
conflicts among the States for finan- 
cial allocations would merely be 
transferred to the arena of such Com- 
missions. 

Shri Rana has himself advocated 
the need for a “slow and gradual 
approach”. This being accepted, 
it would be well to consider whether 
the existing machinery of Zonal 
Councils does not represent a more 
appropriate and realistic approach 
to the end in view at the present 
stage. The working of Zonal Coun- 
cils during the short period they 
have been in existence might afford 
a useful clue in the matter. Zonal 
Councils have discussed and arrived 
at agreed conclusions on a wide 
variety of matters concerning not 
only resolving of inter-State disputes 
but also relating to matters of com- 
mon interest and development in 
different fields, e.g.; 

(/) Measures for inter-State 
co-operation for meeting 
shortages of technical and 
training institutions/centres 
and personnel in the Zones; 
(w) Co-ordinated development 
of electrical power resources 
in the regions and arrange- 
ments for regional power 
grids; 

{in) Review of agricultural pro- 
duction and development 
programmes in the Zones; 
(zv) Inter-State transport pro- 
blems — division of traffic/ 
permits among the States — 
removal or relaxation of 
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restrictions for promoting 
inter-State. transport; 

(v) Measures ' for promoting 
better maintenance and co- 
ordination of control, and 
construction of bridges, on 
roads passing through more 
than one State; 

(w) Setting up of common em- 
poria in the States for pro- 
moting the display and sale 
of goods of handicrafts of 
the States in the Zones; 

(vii) Constitution of common 
police reserve forces in the 
Zones. 

It is interesting to note that de- 
cisions are taken by Zonal Councils 
by common consent of all the States 
represented in a Council, and there 
is no occasion — indeed, there is no 
provision in their Rules of Proce- 
dure — for taking a decision by a 
majority of votes of the members. 
Moreover, provision exists for ap- 
pointment of committees by the 
Zonal Councils for performing such 
functions as may be entrusted to 
them. A number of committees 
have been constituted for examina- 
tion and submission of proposals 
for the consideration of the Council 
on a variety of matters of common 
interest like some of those mention- 
ed above. 

Zonal Councils which are yet in 
their infancy may not reasonably be 
expected to achieve heroic or specta- 
cular results immediately. It should 
be noted that these include, besides 
Members and Advisers from the 
States, an Adviser nominated by the 
Planning Commission. I venture 
to think that Zonal Councils have 
potentialities of developing sponta- 
neously in due course into useful 
bodies also for securing coordination 
of regional planning. 

In this context, it would be use- 
ful to bear in mind that the Constitu- 


tion of India in Article 263 has em- 
powered the President, if he deems, 
it desirable in the public interest, to 
establish an Inter-State Council for- 
investigating and discussing subjects, 
in which some or all of the States or 
the Union and one or more of the- 
States have a common interest etc. 
There is also provision in Article 262 
that Parliament may by law provide 
for the adjudication of disputes with 
respect to the use, distributon or con- 
trol of waters of any inter-state river 
or river valley. However, in Part 
III of the States Reorganisation Act 
of 1956, Parliament has provided for 
the constitution of Zonal Councils 
as advisory bodies in which some or 
all of the States represented in that 
Council, or the Union and one or 
more of the States, have a common 
interest, to advise the Central Go- 
vernment and the Government of 
each State concerned as to the actioa 
to be taken on any such matter. 
Such an approach seems to have been 
adopted advisedly with due regard 
to the States’ susceptibilities. In the.' 
words of the Union Home Minister 
in his inaugural statement to the first 
meeting of the Zonal Council, Nor- 
thern Zone, “while the plan for Zonal 
Councils has been received in the: 
country generally with enthusiasmj,. 
apprehensions have also been ex- 
pressed in certain quarters that it was. 
too idealistic a venture and that it 
might either result in a Zonal Coun- 
cil absorbing the participating States^ 
or Councils developing into powerful 
bodies which would weaken the 
Centre. In wishing this body all 
success, I hope that these Councils 
will so conduct their activities that 
they would not only belie such fore- 
bodings but serve to promote inter- 
state concord thereby strengthening 
and invigorating the Centre as well 
as the States.” 

Yours faithfully, 
B,D,Tewari 

New Delhi. 

March 2, 1959. 



RECENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

IN INDIA 


A significant recent development 
in tlie field of recruitment policy 
lias been the Government of India’s 
decision that all Central Government 
employees should be permitted to 
take any competitive examination 
held by the Union or a State Public 
Service Commission at any time if 
they are otherwise eligible by age and 
educational qualifications. The deci- 
sion will, hov/ever, not apply to (1) 
Defence Services personnel, (2) per- 
manent technical employees of the 
Railway Ministry and other perma- 
nent employees who have received 
training at the expense of Railways 
and are bound by an agreement to 
serve for a specified period, and (3) 
scientific and technical employees 
who have received training at the 
expense of Government for a period 
of one year or longer. The railways’ 
employees listed in category (2), can 
appear at competitive examinations 
for posts in their own departments. 
Trained scientific and technical 
personnel will be allowed to compete 
only for such examinations as are 
held for appointments to scientific 
and technical posts. The Central 
Government has also decided to 
treat students who have passed the 
first year examination of the three 
years’ degree course of an Indian 
University as having passed the 
‘Tntermediate” examination for pur- 
poses of employment under it. The 
Central . Government has also 
announced the deletion, from this 
year, of the personality test from the 
syllabi of the ''Limited Competitive 
Examnation for Promotion to 
Regular Temporary Establisliment of 
Assistant Superintendents of the 
Central Secretariat Service.” The 
""'Evaluation of Records” will, how- 


ever, continue to remain, and will 
now carry a maximum of 200 marks. 

As regards the creation of new 
cadres and services, the Government 
of India has framed rules for the form- 
ation of a Central Information Service • 
for manning posts in the Press In- 
formation Bureau, the News Division 
of All India Radio and the Publica- 
tions and Research and Reference 
Divisions of the Ministry of Inform- 
ation and Broadcasting and other 
posts requiring journalistic qualifica- 
tions and experience. The initial 
constitution of the Service would be 
restricted to departmental candidates 
whose suitability would be determin- 
ed by a Selection Committee to be 
constituted by the Union Public 
Service Commission with its Chair- 
man or a Member as President and 
with not more than three representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting as members. The 
grades and pay scales of the proposed 
Service range from Class I, (Gazetted),, 
non-ministerial. Senior Administra- 
tive Grade : Rs. 1,600-100-1,800 to 
Class II, (non-Gazetted), non-minis- 
terial, Grade IV : Rs. 200-10-250- 
EB- 15-400. For recruitment after 
the initial constitution of the Service, 
the Rules provide for direct recruit- 
ment to a percentage of posts in each 
Grade (except Grade IV) through the 
Union Public Service Commission. 

The Special Recruitment Board 
set up for the selection of personnel 
of the Industrial Management Pool 
has recommended 212 persons. The 
controlling authority of the Pool, the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, has set 
up an advisory board with Secretaries 
of the Ministries of Commerce and 
Industry, Steel, Mines and Fuel, and. 
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'Transport and Communications as 
members and the Cabinet Secretary 
as' its Chairman to advise it on their 
■placement in, various public enter- 
■prises under the Central Government. 

The Law Commission of India 
has, in its fourteenth report on the 
"'Reform of Judicial Administration’, 
recommended the constitution of an 
All India Judicial Service, as also of 
a Central Ministry of Justice. 

The Government of Kerala has 
constituted a five-member Committee 
under the chairmanship of Shri N.C. 
Chatterjee^ Senior Advocate, 
Supreme Court of India, to enquire 
into the Police administration in the 
State and recommend measures for 
its reorganisation. The terms of re- 
ference of the Committee include the 
role of the Police in the Welfare 
State; adequacy or otherwise of the 
existing provisions of law for the ful- 
filment of the objectives laid down in 
the Directive Principles of State 
Policy in the Constitution, and of the 
public aspirations, in particular, in 
the sphere of employer-employee 
and landlord-tenant relations; asso- 
ciating the public with the work of 
the Police, establishment of Police 
Advisory Committee, measures for 
better public relations; associating 
village panchayats in some form with 
the Police; reorganisation and re- 
orientation of the administrative set- 
up of the Police and of methods and 
practices of recruitment, training 
(both initial and in-service) and pro- 
motion; and incentive schemes, em- 
ployees’ welfare and the setting up 
of Whitley Councils in the Police 
Department. 

With the enactment of the Public 
Employment (Requirements as to 
Residence) Act, 1957, nine States 
(viz., Assam, Bombay, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, 
Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pra- 
desh) have by now amended their 
Service Rules permitting all Indian 


citizens, of whatever State, to sit 
for the competitive examinations for 
State Services. 

In Punjab, the Government has 
added the names of the Speaker, 
Yidhan Sabha, and the Chainnan, 
Legislative Council, to the list of 
authorities competent to make re- 
commendations for nomination to the 
P.C.S. (Executive Branch). 

The State Government of . Uttar 
Pradesh has decided to increase the 
quotas of the U.P. Civil Service 
(Executive) Branch from 510 to 540. 

In West Bengal, the Government 
has decided that all appointments 
and transfers of District Judges wiU 
henceforth be made by the State 
Judicial Department. These powers 
were hitherto exercised by the Home 
Department. The State Government 
has also assumed charge of the public 
health duties (except water supply) 
in the Districts and also of the 
public health laboratories, hitherto 
rim by the District Boards, with a 
view to ensuring an efficient, well- 
organised and integrated public 
health administration in rural areas. 

In the field of training for public 
services, the emphasis on in-service 
orientation and refresher courses 
continues. In Assam, the O & M 
Division organised a six- week Induc- 
tion Course for the new recruits to 
State Civil Service Class I and Class 
II to give them a general idea of the 
administrative machinery from the 
Secretariat to the district and village 
levels, of the various welfare activi- 
ties being undertaken by Govern- 
ment and of the role and conduct of 
the civil servants in a parliamentary 
democracy. The State Government 
also proposes to start in due course 
a Training Institute for Officers of 
the Indian Administrative Service 
allocated to Assam and of the State 
Civil Service. The Uttar Pradesh 
Government has drawn up a scheme 
for imparting in-service training to 
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'Officials at various levels in Develop- 
ment Departments and to prepare 
them for the next Kharif campaign. 
Under the scheme, Principals and 
Instructors from the training centres 
and the Zonal and Regional Officers 
would receive a short in-service train- 
ing and will, in turn, impart suitable 
training to the block and assistant 
development officers, village level 
workers and the inspectorate staff of 
the Agriculture, Co-operative and 
Panchayat Raj Departments. 

The Study Group on Social 
Security, set up by the Government 
of India in August 1957, under the 
chairmanship of Shri V.K.R. Menon, 
Director, I.L.O., India Branch, has 
in its recent report suggested the 
conversion of existing Provident 
Fund schemes for workers into a 
statutory Pension Scheme. It has 
also recommended a scheme of Old 
Age, Invalidity, and Survivorship 
Pension-cum-Gratuity. The latter 
scheme provides for the payment of 
a small gratuity sufficient to meet the 
needs of workers, and the rest of the 
resources are to be used towards 
giving them the maximum pensionary 
benefits. The integration of the 
schemes of Employees’ State Insu- 
rance and of the Provident Funds 
administered, by the Central Gov- 
ernment should, it is recommended, 
be effected as soon as the necessary 
administrative arrangements can be 
made. 


The Madras Government has 
announced the appointment of a 
three-member Commission with Shri 
Ramunni Menon, I.C.S. (retd.), as 
Chairman, to scrutinise the present 
structure of the diverse scales of pay, 
dearness allowance, other compen- 
satory concessions and retiring bene- 
fits of public servants in the State 
sector and to recommend a rational 


structure for the future. The State 
Government has. also granted an 
interim relief of Rs. 5 p.m. to all its 
non-gazetted employees ■ retrospect- 
ively with the salary drawn on Jan- 
uary 1, 1959. Local bodies are to 
be assisted to the extent necessary to 
enable them to extend this concession 
to all local board employees drawing 
Rs. 300 p.m. or less. In Andhra 
Pradesh, the State Government has 
accepted Part I of the recommenda- 
tions, submitted by the Pay Com- 
mittee, in regard to the salary 
structure including dearness allow- 
ance of Government employees, 
the minimum of whose existing pay 
is Rs. 250. Important among these 
recommendations are : minimum 
emoluments of Rs. 50 p.m. for Class 
IV employees, Rs. 71 for semi- 
skilled employees like drivers, Rs. 
84 for the lowest grade of the clerical 
stajff; the existing multiplicity of some 
hundreds of pay scales to be reduced 
to a bare 33; increments to be annual 
in all cases instead of biennial as at 
present in certain cases; and subs- 
tantial increases in pay for executive 
and technical posts. The State Gov- 
ernment has also ordered that all 
posts in the different departments 
which had lasted for three years and 
are, on a considered view, likely to 
continue either indefinitely or for a 
reasonably long period are to be 
made permanent. The Government 
of Mysore has ordered that the benefit 
of the general revision of pay scales 
of Government servants which took 
place with effect from January 1, 
1957, may be extended to the emplo- 
yees of the local bodies and has 
authorised the Divisional Commis- 
sioners to sanction the revised scales. 
The State Government has also 
promulgated special rules providing 
for an advance of 42 months’ salary, 
repayable in a period of 15 years, 
to Government servants to enable 
them to purchase the houses built 
in Rajajinagar and Jayamahal exten- 
sion of the Bangalore City, 
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The Punjab Public, Service Com- 
mission lias, in its report for the year 
ending March 31, 1958, ' suggested, 
among others, the raising of , the 
superannuation age, particularly in 
the case of the technical personnel, 
from 55 to 58 years. 

^ , 

The most significant recent 
development in the field of employer- 
employee relations in government 
has been the amendment of the Cen- 
tral Civil Services (Conduct) Rules, 
1955, to remove restrictions on cer- 
tain categories of activities of non- 
gazetted government employees 
drawing Rs. 500 or less p.m. and 
working in State-owned or State- 
managed industrial or commercial 
establishments (excluding railways 
and offices mainly concerned with 
administrative, managerial, super- 
visory, security or welfare functions). 
The exemptions, granted under the 
amendment to certain categories of 
government industrial and commer- 
cial employees, are designed to place 
these employees more or less on par 
with similar employees in private 
industry. The exemptions include 
those from provisions relating to 
demonstrations and strikes; joining 
of unrecognised associations by 
government servants; raising of 
funds and subscriptions; taking part 
in the registration, promotion or 
management of any bank or other 
registered company; investments, 
lending and borrowing; acquisition of 
movable, immovable and valuable 
property; recourse to courts or the 
press for the vindication of any official 
act subjected to adverse criticism or 
any conduct of defamatory character; 
and canvassing of non-official or 
other outside influence. Industrial 
or commercial employees of Govern- 
ment, exempted from the above res- 
trictions, will now also have the 
freedom of bonafide expression of 
views as office-bearers of trade unions 


of such government servants for the* 
purpose of safeguarding their service- 
conditions or ' for securing am 
improvement therein. 

As regards restrictions on the: 
activities of non-industrial and non- 
commercial government employees, 
in Andhra Pradesh the Government 
has directed the incorporation of a 
condition in the terms of Public 
Works contracts that the contract 
would be liable to cancellation if 
either the contractor himself or any 
of his employees is found to be a 
retired gazetted Government servant 
who has not obtained permission 
of the State Government for accept- 
ing the contract or employment with- 
in a period of two years from the date 
of his retirement. Further, at the 
time of sanctioning their pensions^, 
engineers and other gazetted officers, 
of the P.W.D. (including Electricity 
Department) would be required to 
sign an undertaking that they would 
not seek employment within a period 
of two years from the date of their 
retirement without the prior permis- 
sion of the Government. Non-- 
pensionable officers would also be 
required to sign a similar undertaking 
at the time they are paid the gratuity 
or other retiring benefits by the: 
Government. 

The Bombay Govemmeut has 
reiterated that it is against the 
provisions of the Government Ser- 
vants’ Conduct Rules for Govern- 
ment servants to approach M.L.A.s. 
or non-officials with their grievances 
and that any person found guilty 
of such misconduct would render 
himself liable to severe disciplinary 
action. Further, Government ser- 
vants should not meet Ministers and 
Deputy Ministers not in charge of 
their own Department for represent- 
ing their grievances or enlisting their 
assistance in service matters. 

In Madhya Pradesh, the State 
Government has decided to accord 
official recognition to associations of 
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■ non-industrial goveriiment employees 
provided (1) tfc association ordina- 
rily ' consists of a distinct class of 
government employees (except in 
the case of an association of Class 
IV personnel whose office-holders 
may be government employees of 
a different class) ; (2) every govern- 
ment employee of the same class is 
eligible for membership of the associ- 
ation; and (3) no person who is not 
in the active service of Government 
is an office-holder of the association. 

In Bihar, the Government has 
decided to set up a Joint Staff Coun- 
cil, to function as a consultative body, 
for Class III and Class IV staff 
employed in the Secretariat and 
attached offices, excluding, however, 
the departments of Police and Jails. 
The Council will consist of 10 mem- 
bers — ^five representing the Govern- 
ment side and five representing the 
staff side. The staff will be repre- 
sented through the recognised asso- 
ciations of the various categories of 
Class III and Class IV Government 
employees. The recognised associa- 
tions will be requested to submit a 
joint list for nominations on the 
Council. In case of difference of 
opinion, representation to the 
various associations will be allowed 
on the basis of the strength of mem- 
bership, A convention will be 
allowed to develop so that all deci- 
sions are taken by agreement of both 
the staff and the official side. In the 
absence of unanimity the decision 
wiU be recorded only after majority 
from either side agree to it. In case 
of disagreement, the matter will be 
referred to Government who may give 
its decision and communicate it 
to the Joint Council for further 
consideration and recommendations,, 
if any. 

❖ sis 


corruption machinery in States con- 
tinues. The State Government of 
Madhya Pradesh has decided to 
constitute a seven-member Anti- 
Corruption Board with an Anti- 
Corruption Officer as its Member- 
Secretary and Chief Executive 
Officer. The new Board will replace 
the present Complaints Board inherit- 
ed from the former Madhya Pradesh 
State (z.€., prior to its reorganisa- 
tion in 1956) and the Anti-Corrup- 
tion Branch of the Inspector-General 
of Police in the Madhya Bharat 
region. The main functions of the 
Board would be to advise Govern- 
ment on steps to be taken to combat 
bribery, corruption, misuse of public 
funds, embezzlement, etc.; to scruti- 
nise the reports of the Commissioner 
for Departmental Enquiries on 
departmental enquiries conducted by 
him against gazetted officers; and to 
supervise generally the work of the 
Anti-Corruption Officer and the 
Commissioner for Departmental 
Enquiries. The Commissioner for 
Departmental Enquiries will conduct 
all important enquiries on charges of 
corruption and the like falling with- 
in the purview of the Anti-Corruption 
Board, on being authorized to do so 
by a competent authority. In the 
case of gazetted officers, the report of 
the Commissioner will be placed 
before the Anti-Corruption Board 
and the recommendation of the 
Board will be taken into account 
before issue of the final orders by 
the appointing authority. 

In Bihar, the Government has 
decided to appoint a Special Officer 
to function as an Inquiry Officer in 
respect of all important departmental 
proceedings under the adminis- 
trative control of departments of 
Government. 

^ 


The trend towards the reorganisa- Following the revised arrange- 
tion and reinforcement of anti- ments introduced in August 195S 
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■for budgeting, financial scrutiny and 
control and the devolution of wider 
■financial powers to the administra-' 
tive Ministries with a view to secur- 
ing greater efficiency and the speedier 
implementation of development 
plans, the Central Government has 
■promulgated ‘The Delegation of 
■ Financial Powers Rules,. 1958”. The 
Book of Financial Powers (including 
the Schedules) and certain provisions 
of ' the - General Financial Rules, in 
so far as they relate to financial 
powers, have been incorporated in 
the new Rules. These Rules pres- 
cribe revised and enhanced financial 
powers for the “Departments of the 
Central Government”, “Adminis- 
trators” and “Heads of Departments” 
in respect of the creation of perma- 
nent and temporary posts, appropria- 
tion and re-appropriation, contingent 
and miscellaneous expenditure and 
write-off of losses. The powers of 
“Administrators” in regard to sanc- 
tioning of expenditure on schemes 
and indents, contracts and purchases, 
and of “Heads of Departments” in 
regard to these two matters as well 
as gi"ants and loans, have not been 
specified in the new Rules. The 
Ministries have been requested to 
take up this question on a priority 
basis, and meanwhile the existing 
powers of the “Administrators” and 
“Heads of Departments” will 
continue. 

In Bombay y greater financial 
powers have been delegated to Admi- 
nistrative Departments, Heads of 
Departments and Regional Heads. 
The Administrative Departments 
have been given powers in respect of 
creation of temporary posts, expen- 
diture on contingency including pur- 
chase of furniture, reappropriations, 
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're-employment of, superannuated 
Government servants etc. The De- 
partments have also been authorised 
to accord administrative approval to 
plans and estimates for ■ civil works 
other than residential building up to 
Rs. 1 lakh. The powers of various 
Heads of Departments have been 
generally doubled and all the Region- 
al Heads have been generally delegat- 
ed the same financial powers as are 
exercised by the Heads of Depart- 
ments. 

In Mysore, Government has 
decided to transfer the control over 
the Divisional Accountants of the 
Public Works Department from the 
Chief Engineer to the Controller of 
State Accounts. 

^ 

Among the important committees, 
commissions or boards which have 
recently been set up or are in the 
process of formation are a Central 
Committee on Employment; a 
National Board for Audio-Visual 
Education; an Advisory Committee 
on Administration and a Committee 
on Re-demarcation of Districts and 
Divisions in Punjab; a Fact-finding 
Committee for Economic and Admi- 
nistrative Survey of Scarcity Areas, 
a State Youth Welfare Board and a 
State Educational Council in Bombay ; 
an Advisory Committee for each 
district and a State Board of Trans- 
port in Madhya Pradesh and a 
seven-member Canal Board for 
Rajasthan, The Rajasthan Govern- 
ment has also issued fresh instruc- 
tions redefining the duties and func- 
tions of District Officers (Collectors) 
and vesting them with powers of 
supervision in respect of all develop- 
ment and welfare activities. 
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■ The Xlth International Congress 
of Administrative Sciences will be 
held in the Kurhaus, at Wiesbaden, 
Federal Republic of Germany, from 
August 30 to September 3, 1959, 
The agenda of the Congress will 
comprise : devolution of powers to 
autonomous institutions, including 
professional bodies and universities; 
structure and operation of the Minis- 
try of Finance; increasing the 
efficiency of administration by better 
motivation of the public servant 
(including devices such as incentives 
and awards); and automaton : 
relevant problems in public adminis- 
trative agencies. 


In the United Nations, a substan- 
tial reorganisation of units of the 
Secretariat has been made effective 
from. February 1, 1959, as a result of 
which the activities in public adminis- 
tration are now directly under the 
Secretary-General through an Office 
of Public Administration. In addi- 
tion, the Office will be responsible for 
executing the new programme, autho- 
rized by the recent 13th Session of the 
General Assembly, to provide ope- 
rational and executive personnel, on 
request of governments. This pro- 
gramme, now called “OPEX” was 
first proposed by the Secretary- 
General as an ‘International Admi- 
nistrative Service”. The U.N. 
Technical Assistance Administration 
has also been unified with the subs- 
tantive Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs. 


In Pakistan, an eight-member 
Adnnnistrative Reorganisation Com- 
mission has been set up under the 
chairmanship of Mr, G. Ahmed,,: 
Chairman, Planning Commission. 

In the U,K,, the Treasury has 
announced new arrangements for 
recruitment to the executive and 
clerical classes of the Civil Service. ■ 
They would widen the field of recruit- 
ment and take account of changes in 
educational trends. Young people 
with the necessary qualifications in 
the General Certificate of Education 
examination will now be considered 
for executive class posts if they are 
under 24 (the upper age limit 
previously was 19i); and interviews 
for qualified candidates will be held 
more often than once a year, as in 
the past, so that those who have 
passed the General Certificate of 
Education examination at the neces- 
sary standard will not have to wait 
before being considered for the Civil 
Service. In the clerical class the 
upper age limit for candidates is now 
raised to 19, Where there is a short- 
age of staff, competitions for clerical 
officers’ posts will be open to anyone 
with suitable educational qualifica- 
tions who is between the ages of 
16 and 59. The clerical assistant 
grade has up to now been open only 
to women aged 15 to 20, and to 
clerks aged 40 to 59, who are tempo- 
rarily employed in the Government 
service. In future, young men aged 
between 15 and 19 will be able to enter 
the open competitions for this grade. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


^ The new buildings of the Institute 
and the Indian School of Public 
Administration were formally opened 
by the President of India, Dr. Rajen- 
dra Frasad, on January 31, 1959. 
Dr. Rajendra Frasad was received by 
the Institute's President ^SAri Jawahar- 
lal' Nehru. Thei Institute'' s new site 
has an area of 6 acres, with appro- 
ximately 50,000 square feet of built- 
up area. In addition to the acco- 
mmodation for the administrative 
offices, the editorial and research 
staff, the teaching staff of the School 
and lecture rooms for students, and 
a conference hall, there will also be, 
when all the buildings are completed, 
an assembly hall to accommodate 500 
persons. The hostel can accommo- 
date 120 students and officials of the 
Central, State and Local Govern- 
ments. The library wing has a three- 
tier shelfing accommodation for 
about 2,00,000 books, a large read- 
ing room, a periodicals and reference 
room and a room for research 
scholars. 

Shri M.S* Ramayyar, who was 
till recently Additional Deputy Com- 
ptroller and Auditor-General, joined 
the Institute on January 2, as Deputy 
Director. . . ■ ' 

Tlw Institute convened a Confer- 
ence on ‘Morale in the Public 
Services’ on January 3-4, 1959, at 
Vigyan Bhawan, New Delhi, under 
the chairmanship of Shri C.D. 
Deshmukh, Chairman, University 
Grants Commission. Inaugurated 
by^ Shri Govind Ballabh Pant,, Union 
Minister for Home Affairs,: the Con- 
ference was attended by about ■■32, 


persons representing experience of 
Central and State Governments, 
Parliament, Universities and other 
spheres of national life. The agenda 
of the Conference was : (1) Recruit- 
ment, Training, Terms of Employ- 
ment and Working Conditions; (2) 
Human Relations and Internal Com- 
munications; (3) Public Servants, 
Legislators and Ministers; and (4) 
Public Servants and the Public. 

A one-month refresher course for 
Military Lands and Cantonments 
Service Officers has been organised by 
the Institute at the request of the 
Union Ministry of Defence; it was 
inaugurated on April 6 by Shri V.K. 
Krishna Menon, Minister for Defence. 

A series of five lectures were de- 
livered at the Institute by Frof. Henry 
C. Hart of the University of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., from December 16 to 22 on 
the administrative problems of River 
Valley Development. Another series 
of five lectures on ‘Union-State 
Relations in India’ were given from 
March 26 to 31 hy Shri K. Santhanam, 
who was Chairman, Second Finance 
Commission. Other lectures deli- 
vered included ‘University Education 
in the U.S.A.,’ by Dr. Clark Kerr, 
President, University of California, 
on January 6; ‘Inter-Governmental 
Relations in Social Welfare’ (Group 
Discussion) by Dr. Eveline M. Burns, 
Professor of Social Security, School of 
Social Work, New York, on January 
17, and ‘Education for Executive 
Development’ by Sir Noel Hall, 
Principal, Administrative Staff Col- 
lege, Henley-on-Thames, England, on 
February 6. 
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ESTIMATESCOMMITTEE, 1958-59, 33rd Report [Ministry of Steel, 

.Mines and Fuel — Hindustan Steel (P) Ltd,, Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur 
Steel Projects^ New Delhi, Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1959, xiv, i78p. Rs. 2.10. 


The main findings and recommen- 
dations of the Committee are given 
below : 

(a) Organisational Matters 

1. It would have been desirable 
to entrust the Bhilai and Durgapur 
projects to the Hindustan Steel (P) 
Ltd. from the beginning since the 
machinery of Government depart- 
ments is not generally suited to under- 
take such projects departmentally 
even in the initial stages when in 
fact the bulk of the negotiations are 
carried out and agreements entered 
into. 

2. The Government would do 
well to define in broad terms the 
qualifications of the Chairmen and 
Members of the Boards of Directors 
of industrial undertakings in the 
public sector in the country, as is 
the practice in U.K. Keeping in 
view the tasks to be performed and 
the requirements therefor, the Mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors might 
be drawn from a wider sphere than 
at present and that more technical 
experts and experienced men from 
public life and from various non- 
official sources be appointed to the 
Board, though care would have to 
be taken that no one with a direct 
interest in the same industry in the 
private sector is appointed. The 
terms of service of the Directors 
might be so framed to attract capable 
men. 

3. More full-time Directors 
should be appointed on the analogy 
of the Railway Board and that, to 


the extent possible, continuity among 
the full-time Members should be 
ensured. For better administration 
and co-ordination, each full-time 
Director should be entrusted with the 
responsibility of certain Departments 
of the Company. 

4. Government might consider 
whether it is feasible in the case of 
Hindustan Steel (P) Ltd., and other 
nationalised undertakings, to adopt 
the principle suggested by the Advi- 
sory Committee of the National 
Coal Board of U.K. that the non- 
official Directors on the Board should 
have the right of access to the Minis- 
ter if they wish to draw his attention 
to any matter of importance affect- 
ing the industry. 

5. The association of the Secre- 
tariat officials on the Board of 
Directors of the Hindustan Steel 
(Private) Limited might be terminated 
as early as possible. Pending that 
there should be some arrangement in 
the Government for examination of 
matters, which come up from the 
Company for their consideration and 
approval, by officers different from 
and independently of those who are 
on the Board so as to facilitate 
objective and independent examina- 
tion of these matters. 

6. The circumstances in which 
the Government might intervene in 
the affairs of the Company should be 
clearly specified and that, except in 
such circumstances, the responsibi- 
lities of the Company with regard to 
the Projects should be specific and 
unambiguous. 
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7. It might be advisable for the 
Board to have a larger number of 
Committees for different purposes 
with different but specific membership 
instead of the present multi-purpose 
Committee v/ith indefinite member- 
ship. In the new Committee, the 
non-oflicial Directors might be given- 
an active part to play by making 
them chairmen of some of the Com- 
mittees. , 

8. There might be a local Board 
of Management for each project 
which could function independently 
on all local matters. It might con- 
sist of the General Manager and all 
the heads of Departments of the pro- 
ject. 

9. The selection of such respon- 
sible posts as General Managers of 
Steel Projects should be made not 
merely from among civil servants but 
from a wider sphere. The main 
consideration in this regard should 
be that the General Managers should 
be able to exercise the powers devolv- 
ing on them without fear or favour 
and they should not look to head- 
quarters for guidance or orders on 
routine matters. They should be 
able to deal with the Members of the 
Board of Directors or the Minister 
at near-equal level and maintain the 
autonomy of the local management 
subject to the general policies of the 
Company and the Government. In 
addition, it would be desirable for the 
General Managers ' to ' have ' some 
iiidustrial background particularly 
of the industry which they have to 
deal with. There should also be 
continuity in the posts of General 
Managers. 

10. The location of the head 
ofiSce of Hindustan Steel (Private) 
Limited nearaboiit the area of opera- 
tions would enable it to function 
independently on business lines 
instead of looking to Government 
for advice and guidance in all 
matters. 


(6) Personnel 

1. The Committee suggests that 
the requirements of staff in the- 
Department of Iron and Steel be- 
reviewed. It would be desirable in 
the interest of efficiency and effecting: 
co-ordination if - instead of ' three- 
Secretaries each looking after a 
separate plant, only one Secretary 
is entrusted with the overall charge of 
co-ordinating the work in the three 
plants. He might, however, be 
assisted by Deputies, if necessary. 

2. A systematic job analysis 
might be conducted in the Head- 
quarters Office of the Hindustan 
Steel for determining the strength of 
the various categories of personnel 
so that uniform criteria are adopted 
for providing staff to the various 
officers. In the project offices also 
job analysis might be carried out and 
staff strength determined on a scienti- 
fic basis, 

3. The Committee reiterates the 
recommendation contained in para 
75 of the 39th Report (First Lok 
Sabha) that a separate Public Service 
Commission with slightly different 
and more flexible rules and procedur- 
es might be set up for the purpose of 
recruitment to posts in the Under- 
takings in the Public Sector. Mean- 
while the existing Selection Com- 
mittees should be broad based to 
include prominent non-officials and 
technical experts from outside so as 
to create greater confidence in the 
objectivity of the selections. In 
regard to the recruitment of foreign 
trained Indians some uniform stand- 
ards regarding academic qualifica- 
tions,^ types of training received, 
experience, etc. should be laid 
down for purposes of pay-fixation 
and given wide publicity. The 
Hindustan Steel should draw on the 
pool which the Man-power Sub- 
Committee of the Cabinet is report- 
ed to have decided to maintain for 
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their requirements of foreign trained 
personnel as far as possible. 

4 . The decision to import 
foreign workers for work in the blast 
furnaces at Rourkela was an ill- 
considered decision and that the ex- 
penditure incurred on that account 
was avoidable. 

5. In spite of the acceptance by 
Government of the recommendation 
contained in para 24(1) and (ii) of 
the 16th Report of the Committee 
(First Lok Sabha) that unskilled 
and semi-skilled labour should be 
recruited mainly from among the 
local people, it is surprising that the 
position has not improved in actual 
practice. Effective steps should be 
taken for the implementation of 
these recommendations. 

6. The Training Institute re- 
commended by the Technical 
Personnel Training Committee should 
be set up and arrangements for train- 
ing made therein as early as possible. 
It would be desirable for the trainees 
to possess adequate technical expe- 
rience, as also some experience of the 
job that they are expected to perform 
on return, before they are sent for 
training. 

7. The supestions (i) that the 
number of engineers sent or propos- 
ed to be sent out for training was too 
large, and (ii) that instead of foreign 
training, foreign instructors could be 
imported to give training to others 
in India, might be carefully consider- 
ed by Government. 

8 . The number of foreign experts 
should be kept to the minimum and 
that efforts should be made to obtain 
the maximum results from them by a 
well-planned replacement by Indian 
counterparts. It might, perhaps, be 
advantageous if the Indians are put 
in charge of the Sections as far as 
possible while the foreign technicians 


are entrusted mainly with the job of 
guiding them. 

9. The feasibility of introducing 
the scheme of participation of labour 
in management in the new steel 
projects might be considered as early 
as possible. 


(c) Production Planning, Consultants 

and Contracts 

1. Forethought and adequate 
planning had not gone into the deci- 
sions taken from time to time to set 
up the steel plants in the country. 
In taking a decision on the Consul- 
tants’ Report the Government lost 
five valuable years and a very good 
opportunity to put up the steel plants 
in the country at a cheaper cost at a 
time when they were most needed* 
Had the steel plants been erected as 
suggested in 1949, they would have 
gone into production by 1954 or 
1955. They would also have saved 
the country from importing large 
quantities of steel which cost large 
sums of money in the shape of foreign 
exchange. There is evidence that if 
decision to set up steel plants had 
been taken in time, they would have 
cost 40 to 50 per cent less. 

2, The costs of the projects have 
been rising. The rise in costs have 
been explained as partly due to 
increase in the level of prices, but it 
seems evident that it is also due 
to unsatisfactory estimation, plan- 
ning, agreements and contracts. The 
value of contracts has gone up by 
nearly three times in many cases. 
The necessity for such a large revision 
has risen only because the data on 
which tenders were called was not 
complete. The payment of advances 
to the contractors is contrary to the 
principle of open tender contracts 
and the grant of advances had vitiated 
the terms of tender on which the 
contracts were placed. 
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3. The ratio of likely production 
to investment in the three plants 
should be worked out and published 
.■at an early date. Early steps be taken 
to establish a well-trained and well- 
:Staffed cost-accounting organisation 
in the three plants on healthy and 
efficient lines so that an efficient cost- 
ing machinery might be available 
from the time the production starts. 

4. A comprehensive statement 
showing the estimates of all the items 
of expenditure connected with the 
three steel projects should be prepar- 
ed and presented to Parliament at an 
early date. It is necessary for proper 
comparison of the estimates and the 
actual costs of the three projects that 
the estimates should be analysed on 
a uniform basis. 

5. Government should, before 
approaching Parliament for approval 
of a project, prepare and indicate 
realistic and firm estimates of all 
financial requirements which might 
not vary much except for unforeseen 
changes in general economic condi- 
tions. Greater attention should be 
given to the preparation and scrutiny 
of financial reviews. It is also neces- 
sary that Parliament should be given 
full information about the plans, 
programmes and estimates of the 
undertakings every year along with 
the budget documents and in advance 
of the annual reports which are 
generally presented long after the 
year is over. 

6. The arrangement under which 
consultants are also suppliers of 


equipment is not satisfactory since 
there is a possibility that the advice 
given by the consultants might not 
be objective. The duties of the con- 
sultants might be broadly defined , as 
far as practicable in terms of specific 
problems which might arise in the 
course of the development of the 
industry or execution of the projects. 
A comparison of fees for consultancy 
at the three projects by an expert 
technical committee is necessary with 
a view to laying down the broad 
principles on which the fees of con- 
sultants should be determined in 
future. 

7. An important aspect of the 
projects, vfz., the association of 
Indians in the planning and design- 
ing work, has not been given the 
attention it deserved. Even at this 
stage, attempts might be made to 
associate Indians with the consul- 
tants in greater measure. 

8. A team of experts comprising 
persons well-versed in industrial, 
financial, legal and technical matters, 
might be appointed to make a more 
comprehensive study of the projects 
with particular reference to the agree- 
ments with consultants, project 
reports, contracts, arrangements 
made for training the personnel, 
etc., not necessarily to pick holes in 
regard to them but to enable with 
their help to make suggestions for 
avoiding difficulties in future. The 
report of the team so appointed 
should be made available to Parlia- 
ment. 


LAW COMMISSION OF INDIA, 1958, 14th Report— Reform of 
Judicial Administration, Vols. ML New Delhi, Ministry of Law, Govern- 
ment of India. 1282p. 

The more important recommen- L Supreme Court 
dations made by the Law Com^ 

mission in its report on ‘Reform of 1, The best talent among the 
Judicial Administration' are as judges of the High Courts has not 
follows : — always found its way to this court. 
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It "is widely felt that communal and 
regional considerations and execu- 
tive influence have been responsible 
for some appointments. An effort 
should be made to directly recruit 
■distinguished members of the Bar, 
with a tenure of at least ten years in 
the interests of the stability of judi- 
cial administration. The Chief 
Justice of India should have a tenure 
of at least five to seven years. The 
practice of appointing the senior- 
most puisne judge of the court as the 
■Chief Justice of India is not desirable 
because the duties of the latter re- 
>quire not only a person of ability 
and experience but also a competent 
.administrator capable of handling 
complex matters. Instead, the most 
suitable person whether from the 
■court, the Bar or the High Courts 
should be chosen. 

2. The pension of a judge and 
of a Chief Justice, who retires after 
fifteen years’ service, including ser- 
vice, if any, in a High Court, should 
be Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 3,000 per month 
respectively, with proportionately less 
amounts for shorter periods of ser- 
vice. The leave allowances of a 
judge should be at least as liberal 
as those of a High Court judge. It 
is not consistent with the dignity of 
retired judges to have chamber prac- 
tice. Retired judges should be 
barred from accepting further em- 
ployment under Government except 
as provided under Article 128 of the 
Constitution. 

IL High Courts 

1. Unsatisfactory appointments 
made on political, communal and 
regional or other grounds, have re- 
sulted in the diminution of the out- 
turn of work and contributed to 
arrears. While it should be open to 
.the State executive to express its 
•opinion on the suitability of a person 
•proposed by the Chief Justice for 
High Courts, it should not be open to 


it to propose a nominee of its' own 
and forward it to the Centre; if it 
does not agree with the recommenda- 
tion made by the Chief Justice, he 
should be asked to make another 
proposal. Further, to avoid delays, 
it would be advisable for the Chief 
Justice to send a copy of his recom- 
mendation direct to the Chief Justice 
of India. Article 217 of the Consti- 
tution should be amended to provide 
that a judge of a High Court should be 
appointed only on the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief Justice of a State 
and with the concurrence of the Chief 
Justice of India. 

^ 2, Merit should be the sole 
criterion in appointing judges; and 
for the purpose of recruitment, the 
entire country should be treated as 
one unit. Further, an effort should 
be made to persuade suitable senior 
legal practitioners to accept judge- 
ships at least for a short period as a 
public duty. For this purpose, an 
ad hoc body presided over by the 
Chief Justice of India should be 
created to draw up a panel of persons 
suitable for such appointment. 

3. The seniormost puisne 
judge should not automatically be 
appointed as the Chief Justice of 
a High Court unless he is able, 
experienced and competent. The 
appointment should be with the con- 
currence of the Chief Justice of India. 
While there is no need to have a rule 
that the Chief Justice shall always be 
from outside the State, yet when a 
vacancy arises in the office, the fittest 
person should be selected, if neces- 
sary, from outside. 

4. Meagre pensions have driven 
retired High Court judges to practise 
at the Bar or to seek employment. 
The pension of a Chief Justice and 
that of a judge retiring after twelve 
years’ service should be increased to 
Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 1,750 per month 
respectively. Judges should be 
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allowed to draw Ml salary for the 
period for which they are entitled to 
leave on full allowances and half 
salary for the period of leave on 
half allowances. They should not be 
permitted to practise in any court 
after retirement in view of the increas- 
ed pensions recommended. A retir- 
ed judge should also be barred from 
accepting any employment under 
government other than as a judge of 
the Supreme Court. 

5. The ripe experience demand- 
ed of High Court judges requires 
that their retiring age should be rais- 
ed to sixty-five years; this enhanced 
age of retirement and recommenda- 
tion about leave should apply only 
to judges appointed in future. 

6. Increase in the normal work, 
expansion of special jurisdiction 
under various Acts, petitions for the 
enforcement of the fundamental 
rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, the faulty tests adopted by the 
executive in assessing the necessary 
judge-strength, delays in filling vacan- 
cies and deputation of judges for 
work other than purely judicial have 
contributed to the large arrears. 

7. ^ The permanent strength of 
the High Courts should be refixed 
after taking into consideration the 
recent increase in their work and the 
strength so fixed should be reviewed 
at intervals of two or three years; 

8. The Courts should v/ork for 
at least 200 days in a year. Once 
this is done, it should be left to the 
courts to regulate vacations. Judges 
should sit in court and do judicial 
work for at least five hours on every 
working day. They should not be 
required to sit in court on Saturdays 
which are not really free days for 
them. Judges should set an example 
of strict punctuality on the Bench; 
the practice of retiring into chambers 
for dictating judgments or for doing 


administrative work during court, 
hours is not desirable, 

IIL Subordinate Judiciary 

1. The designations of judicial 
ofiicers vary from State to State. 
There should' be one . State Judicial 
Service divided into two classes — 
class I consisting of district judges or 
other equivalent posts and class 11 
comprising two grades of ofiicers, 
namely, munsifs and subordinate 
judges. Recruitment to the State 
Judicial Service — class II, should be 
made on the result of a competitive 
examination conducted by the Public 
Service Commission. The upper 
age limit for recruitment should be 
fixed at thirty years; one of the 
qualifications should be a minimum 
of three years’ practice at the Bar;, 
and the examination should be of a 
practical character. 

2, In order to attract to the 
judiciary capable young graduates, 
an all-India judicial service should be 
created which should man forty per 
cent of the posts in the State Judi- 
cial Service— Class I. Ofiicers for 
this service should be selected by 
means of an all-India competitive 
examination on the lines of the I. A.S. 
examination. Candidates for this 
service should be law graduates 
between the ages of 21 and 25 years 
and should offer at least two optional 
papers in law ; no minimum period of 
practice at the Bar need be insisted 
upon. Officers of this service should, 
as a rule, be allotted to States other 
than their home states in order to 
foster an all-India outlook which is 
of vital importance to the nation. 
They should be trained for a period 
of two years, first in the I. A.S. 
Training School where they should 
take up for study, in addition to the 
I.A.S. officers, subjects like Civil 
Procedure Code, Company Law and 
the like. After training in the I.A.S. 
School, further intensive training, 
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■should be given for a year in the State 
to which the officer is allotted. The 
.emoluments of ' the' IJ.S. officers 
-should be the same as those of the 

I.A.S. officers. 

3. The remaining sixty per cent 
of the posts should be filled in moie- 
ties by promotion from the State Judi- 
cial Service— Class II, and by direct 
recruitment from the Bar. The mini- 
mum requirement for the latter 
recruitment should be seven years’ 
practice and an upper age limit of 
forty years. 

4. The pay scales of judicial 
officers should be the same in all 
States as they do exactly the same 
work and have precisely the same 
qualifications. The starting pay of 
civil judicial officers is, generally 
speaking, too low. The pay of dis- 
trict judges should not be less than 
that of I.A.S. officers on the senior 
scale and should be fixed with some 
advance increments on the basis of 
their service in the subordinate judi- 
ciary, There should be no difference 
in the pay scale of district judges, 
additional district judges and others 
holding corresponding posts as they 
do substantially the same type of 
work. 

5. Promotions should not be on 
the basis of mere seniority but only 
on grounds of merit and ability, as 
the morale of the officer will be sapped 
if the judicial work which is capable 
of appreciation is not recognised. 

6. In order to facilitate recruit- 
ment to the Subordinate Judiciary 
from the Bar and also to have the 
services of experienced officers with 
maturity of judgment, the age of 
retirement of judicial officers should 
be raised to 58 years ; they should not, 
however, be re-employed under 
government after retirement. 

IV. Administrative Bodies and Rule 
of Law 

1. In the examination of admi- 
nistrative decisions both of facts and 


of law, the French system is much 
wider in its sweep than the system 
prevailing in U.K. or in U.S.A. But 
as our people have great confidence 
in the High Court judiciary, it is 
desirable that the ultimate review of 
all administrative action should lie 
with the High Courts. The creation 
of a general administrative body like 
the conseil D'etat in France is there- 
fore not favoured. It would be dero- 
gatory to the citizen’s rights to esta- 
Wish a system of administrative 
courts which would take the place of 
the ordinary courts of law. Such a 
system may no doubt be useful on 
account of its cheapness, speed, pro- 
cedural simplicity and availability 
of special knowledge; nevertheless 
in our country which is :pfluenced by 
the idea of rule of law, it should not 
be conceived of as a device to 
supplant the ordinary courts of law. 

2. Decisions should be demar- 
cated into {a) judicial and quasi- 
judicial decisions, and {b) adminis- 
trative decisions. Against judicial 
and quasi-judicial decisions, an appeal 
on facts should be provided to an 
independent tribunal presided over by 
a person qualified as a High Court 
judge and assisted by a person or 
persons with administrative or tech- 
nical knowledge. A further appeal 
or revision on questions of law may 
lie to the High Court, in which a 
separate division called the ‘"Adminis- 
trative division of the High Court” 
as suggested by Spens Committee in 
England, may deal with such matters. 
In the case of administrative deci- 
sions, provision should be made that 
they should be invariably accompani- 
ed by reasons, to make it possible 
to test the validity of decisions by 
appropriate writs. 

3. All the tribunals delivering 
administrative judgments should con- 
form to the principles of natural 
justice, and should act with openness, 
fairness and impartiality. Legisla- 
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tioii providing a simple procedure 
embodying these principles for the 
functioning of tribunals may be 
enacted. Appropriate legislation will 
have also to be enacted requiring the 
administrative bodies or officers dis- 
charging judicial or quasi-judicial 
functions to ■ conform to this 
procedure, 

4. As there has been a large 
increase in the High Courts of peti- 
tions of Government servants seek- 
ing redress in service matters under 
Article 226 of the Constitution, appel- 
late tribunals consisting of experienc- 
ed civil servants as members and 
presided over by legally qualified 
chairmen, may be established both 
at the Centre and in the States to deal 
with memorials and appeals from 
Government servants in respect of 
disciplinary and other action taken 
against them. This will provide a 
speedy remedy in checking cases of 
injustice and the order of the quali- 
fied tribunal will enable the courts to 
reject all frivolous petitions sum- 
marily. 

F. Legal Reform and Legislation 

1. There should be a permanent 
body or commission, consisting of 
full-time members, at the Centre 
charged with the duty of periodically 
revising the enactments in the light 
of developments in law and for con- 
solidating, co-ordinating and re- 
modelling them in the context of 
changed conditions, modern legal 
concepts and fresh legislation. Simi- 
lar bodies should be established in 
the States. 

The Lok Sabha Committee on 
Subordinate Legislation has done 
good work in this connection, such 
bodies may therefore, be established 
in the State legislatures also. But 
even such a parliamentary body has 
neither the time nor the means to 
subject the rules to detailed examina- 


tion. Therefore, whenever possible,, 
important rules should be submitted- 
for prior scrutiny to the permanent 
commission assisted by an officer 
of the administrative department. 

3. Proper publication of ' roles- 
may be ensured by incorporating the 
provisions of the English Statutory 
Instruments Act of 1946 in the Gene- 
ral Clauses Act (Act X of 1897). 

VL Separation of the Judiciary and 
the Executive 

As there is a lurking opposition to 
the principle of separation in some 
States, separation may be effected 
by central legislation on the model 
of the Bombay Separation of Judicial 
and Executive Functions Act (XXIII 
of 1951). Till this is done, the States 
which have not so far introduced- 
separation, should do by executive- 
orders and bring the entire criminal 
judiciary under the administrative- 
control of the High Courts. 

VIL Legal Education 

1 . The system of legal education 
has been defective and is not calcu- 
lated to produce either jurists or 
competent legal practitioners; and in 
recent years, there has been consi- 
derable deterioration in the standards* 
of legal education. 

# 

2. Only graduates should be 
allowed to take the degree course in 
law. Persons who are in employ- 
ment or who are pursuing other 
courses of study should not be per- 
mitted to join full-time law colleges. 
For the benefit of persons in employ- 
ment who wish to acquire knowledge 
of law, a diploma course may be con- 
ducted; but they should not be eligi- 
ble to enter the legal profession. , . 

3. The university course in law 
should extend over a period of two 
years and should be confined to the 
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teaching of the theory and principles 
of the law. Procedural taxation and 
other laws of a practical character 
should not be included in the univer- 
sity course but should be taught dur- 
ing the period of practical training, 
as such subjects would have more 
importance to the students aspiring 
for a professional career. 

VIIL Panchayat Courts 

L A determined effort should 
be made to establish and popularise 
panchayat courts in States where they 
are not firmly established. To avoid 
factional and partisan influences, a 
panchayat court may be constituted 
for a group of villages. In disposing 
of disputes arising from any parti- 
cular village, the nyaya panchas 
should be from other villages, or 
each party may be permitted to select 
his panch and the sarpanch should 
preside over the Bench. 

2. The nyaya panchas should be 
nominated by a suitable authority 
out of those elected panchas who 
possess certain prescribed qualifica- 
tions, like literacy, reputation for 
impartiality etc. They should be 
given proper training before exercis- 
ing judicial functions. To provide 


for ^ continuity of trained panchas,, 
their retirement may be staggered. 

3. These courts should not be' 
bound by procedural laws or by the 
law of evidence. Revisions from 
their decisions should lie to the 
munsif or the sub-divisional magis- 
trate, who should be empowered 
to transfer a case from one panchayat 
court to another or to the regular 
court for trial. 

IX. Ministry of Justice 

In view of the need for a co- 
ordinated policy, a properly equipped 
Central Ministry that could act not 
only as a storehouse of information 
but also lay down standards in the 
matter of judicial administration for 
all States, is necessary. Such a 
Ministry should also be charged with 
the task of ensuring that the High 
Courts in the various States possess 
adequate and competent personnel 
and may also assume control of the 
proposed Indian Judicial Service., 
As the creation of such a Ministry 
might take some time, a Special 
Officer should be appointed to take 
up the task of speedy implementation 
of the Report because many of the 
matters which have been dealt with 
in the Report require urgent and 
prompt action* 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND POLICY FORMATION;: Ed. ^ 
'by EMMETTE S. REDFORD, Austin, University of Texas Press, 1956, ’ 
xiv, 319p., 15.75 


As the editor states in the intro- 
duction ail five parts in the volume 
are based on a dissertation in politi- 
cal science written under his super- 
vision at the University of Texas. 
Economic policy and economic admi- 
nistration, both of which are becom- 
ing increasingly important, are the 
themes of these essays, each one of 
which deals with a separate field of 
public economic activity. Of the five 
accounts two, petroleum production 
in Texas and Lower Colorado River 
Authority, deal with limited state 
regions of operation, while the re- 
maining three, regulation of natural 
gas, supervision of banking and the 
Federal Trade Commission have a 
nationwide jurisdiction. All the parts 
are replete with factual data of 
operation of the several administra- 
tions which have been collected by 
long association and intimate know- 
ledge of the fields of study. They 
should, therefore, be of considerable 
interest and profit fo students of 
public corporations. 

The main interest of the book 
consists in the record of shifting 
relationships between the legislative 
and executive wings of government 
on the one hand and the several 
corporations on the other. Almost 
as a universal experience it is seen 
that the etforts of individual legisla- 
tors and sections to influence action 
of corporations outside the normal 
procedure have gradually lost in 
importance, as the corporations 
have gained in self-assurance, pres- 
tige and independence. The legisla- 
tive as such has rarely attempted to 
limit the independence of corpora- 


tions too rigidly, and the advantage 
of limiting the scope but not the man- 
ner of operation of independent cor- 
porations is being increasingly 
realised. One area of relationship 
between corporations and the state, 
that which defines the relationship 
between the executive and the corpo- 
ration is still in a flux, and the 
several facets of this topic brought 
out in the book would serve as 
valuable data for further study. 
There is no doubt that personalities 
at the two ends, in government and 
in the corporation, play a decisive 
part in the actual working of this 
relationship. But there ought to be 
at any given time a generally accepted 
“philosophy” of the subject. One 
may try and gather it by putting 
together the explicit and implied 
suggestions of these essays. 

The first chapter written by 
Prof. Willbern of Alabama deals 
with oil regulation in Texas. It 
shows how easily procedural arrange- 
ments can be adapted to programme 
needs. It also reveals much about 
informal methods and the elusiveness 
of information about the actual pur- 
poses and processes of government. 
Dr. Huitt of Wisconsin, while deal- 
ing with regulation of the natural gas 
industry by the Federal Power Com- 
mission illustrates the insufficiency 
of administrative agencies to achieve 
their declared objectives, the inter- 
weaving of administrative, judicial 
and legislative participation in the 
making of policy and the shifting of 
policy contents from one department 
of government to another. Dr. Fox, 
who has contributed the longest of 
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the five essays^ ^ has discussed in 
detail the evolution as well as the 
working of the mechanics of regula- 
tion in terms of the peculiar needs of 
banking. Prof. Clay’s story on the 
L.C.R.A. shows, among other things, 
that alertness and aggressiveness of 
administrators, and good internal 
management, are necessary to attain 
the goals set before a corporation. 
Dr. Hall’s chapter, which completes 
the series, focusses attention on the 
results of the investigatory function 
of the Federal Trade Commission. . 

Dr. Hall was interested in finding 
out whether, to what extent and in 
what ways the investigations of the 
Commission had influenced public 
policy. Dr. Hall summarises his 
findings as follows: 

‘‘Apart from its wartime service 
to various executive agencies, the 
Federal Trade Commission has not, 
through its investigatory work, ren- 
dered extensive aid to the President 
or the Attorney-General. Nor has 
the Commission always met a favour- 
able reception in Congress in matters 
relating to its investigatory function. 
Limitations upon appropriations for 
support of the function served effe- 
ctively during the past twenty years to 


reduce the' amount of the Com- 
mission’s work and thus its oppor- 
tunity for constructive accomplish- 
ment. ......Many of the Com- 
mission’s reconimendations, ' while 
certainly of significance and merit, 
have elicited little or no response 
from Congress or other government 
agents. And when Congressional 
response has been forthcoming, it 
not frequently has taken the form 
of active opposition to commission 
proposals, going so far in the case 
of basing-poiiit pricing, for example, 
as actually to threaten significant 
commission accomplishments. The 
total effect of these various limitations 
and reactions by Congress has been 
to reduce drastically the importance 
of the investigatory function as a 
source of information and policy 
suggestion for the legislative branch.” 

Whereas the experience of the five 
corporations is variable in detail, 
the broad conclusion that while in ad- 
ministration corporations have play- 
ed an increasingly important role, in 
matters of policy-making their 
suggestions have been treated with 
considerable reserve by the legisla- 
ture, and occasionally even by the 
executive, seems to be inescapable 

—•D.G, Karve 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE! By 
M.P. SHARMA, Bombay, Kitab Mahal, VIII, 508p. Rs. 10. 


A good book on Public Adminis- 
tration ;in India is long overdue. 
However, the reader who expects 
Dr. Sharma’s book to supply this 
want is likely to be disappointed. 
It is based on the notes of his lecture 
to students of his university offering 
the subject of Public Administration 
for their degree examinations. The 
model followed is L.D. White’s 
Introduction to the Study of Public 
Administration and the model has 
been adhered to even to the extent 
of devoting a disproportionate 
amount of space to examining the 


concept of the chief executive in a 
presidential type of government or 
explaining the working of Indepen- 
dent Regulatory Commissions and 
matters of that kind which are of 
only limited interest to a general 
student of public administration in 
India. Moreover, following White’s 
model the treatment of many of the 
topics is somewhat diffuse; for exam- 
ple, the examination of ‘Organisa- 
tion’ has been spread over several 
chapters which besides involving a 
considerable amount of needless 
repetition, has resulted in the absence 
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of clear analysis of the basic problems 
of organisation without which an 
effective comparative study: is not 
possible. In a comparative study 
of public administrations which is 
what the book claims to be^, it is 
necessary to examine the practices 
followed ill countries other than 
United States or the United Kingdom 
at least in those spheres where they 
appear to follow different practices. 
If that had been attempted, the author 
could not have overlooked the cons- 
titution of the boards of management 
of nationalised industries in France, 
or the Australian practice of recruit- 
ing the bulk of its personnel at 
school-leaving age and the working 
of the Australian Public Service 
Board and similar matters. Since 
excessive reliance has been placed 
on published books of the text-book 
variety to the exclusion of original 
sources like parliamentary papers and 
articles in journals and reviews, 
much useful material, like the modi- 
fications of the recommendations of 
the Masterman Committee as a 
result of consultation with the Staff 
Side of the National Whitley Council 
or the constitution of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House to scrutinise the 
annual reports and financial state- 
ments of the nationalised industries 
in the United Kingdom, has been 
missed. Even more serious is the 
failure to give sufficient prominence 
to Indian conditions/ To cite an exam- 
ple, though there is a fairly long 
chapter on 'Government Corpora- 
tions’, it does not attempt to review 
critically the various Acts of Parlia- 
ment constituting these Corporations 
to ascertain the evolution of the ideas 
regarding their constitution, control 
etc. nor has the increasing use of the 
company form of management 
operating under the Indian Compani- 
es Act been noticed. And certain 
aspects of the subject relating to 
direction or management in public 


administration have not received that 
degree of attention which their 
importance deserves. The difficult 
concept of leadership has been dealt 
with in a. couple of^ pages mainly 
in relation to the political executive 
and the need for leadership at other 
levels, the nature of such leadership 
and the qualities appropriate to it, 
how to devise suitable procedures for 
recruitment and training to secure 
such leaders have all been overlooked. 
Communication as an aspect of the 
work of management finds no men- 
tion at all, not even in. the index. 
The treatment of supervision is very 
cursory and it has not even been 
attempted to explain that one of the 
basic functions of supervision is to 
ensure that the work that is done is 
the work that is intended to be done 
nor is the role of supervision in secur- 
ing co-ordination effectively brought 
out. The result is that what has been 
termed the human aspect of adminis- 
tion which is what makes the admi- 
nistrative machines function has not 
been adequately appreciated. 

Since the book appears to have 
been written in the middle of 1955 
and published in the middle of 1958 
without any revision of the text, vari- 
ous important developnients during 
the last three years, both in the 
country and outside, which would 
otherwise have received notice, have 
been ignored. The numerous errors 
of fact in regard to Indian conditions 
and Indian practices, and careless- 
ness in proof-reading which has 
allowed too many grammatical and 
printing errors to remain uncorrected 
detract from the appeal of book. 
The result is that while university 
students will certainly find the book 
useful as a short cut to passing their 
examinations, it is unlikely to appeal 
to a serious student of the subject. 

— K Radhakrishnan 
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mmODUCTlON to educational ADMimSTIUTION; By 
RONALD F, CAMPBELL, CORBALLY, RAMSEYER, Bostoa; Allyn, 
and Bacon, 1958, xvii, 434p. $8.00 


The scope of Introduction to 
Educational Administration is indicat- 
ed ill tile, foreword to the. book. 
Tlie authors say that they have written 
the book with several purposes in 
mind. It 'Svill serve equally well as 
a text for students and as a source 
of . information for many other 
interested individuals. It is aimed 
primarily a.t assisting in the orienta- 
tion of the prospective educational 
administrator. We have tried to 
g,iYe such a person an overview .of 
the field and the means to evaluate 
himself as a potential administrator. 
Possessing this information, the stu- 
dent or begimiing administrator will 
be in a better position to decide 
whether or not educational adminis- 
tration is the profession for him. If 
he decides in the affirmative, the book 
can be useful in helping him to plan 
his preparation for the job and for 
his continued professional develop- 
ment.” 

The book is divided into three 
parts. The first part is called ‘The 
Job’ and contains a description of 
educational administration. In this 
part the authors examine the history 
of education and its meaning for 
administration, the nature and pur- 
pose of educational administration, 
the tasks involved in it and the vari- 
ous factors that enter into it. The 
role of the teacher in the administra- 
tive process is also examined here. 
The second part is called ‘The Man’, 
This describes the character of the 
good administrator, and the qualities 
required to become an effective 
administrator. The authors exa- 
mine the competencies and the qua- 
fications necessary for an educational 
administrator. The third part is 
called ‘The Profession’. In this part 
the authors examine the professional 
opportunities and the challenges ip 
educational administration. 


Introduction to Educational AdntT 
nisiration is a careful survey, in 
simple and non-technical language, 
of the entire range of functions, 
responsibilities, opportunities and 
problems in the field of educational 
administration. The authors have 
confined themselves to the field of 
primary and secondary school admi- 
nistration : the university area is 
left out. The situations examined 
by the authors are of course what 
obtain in America. The book is 
characteristically American in its 
scope and outlook. There is an 
elaborate analysis of the functions of 
educational administration and the 
manner in which a person can train 
himself and equip himself for a job 
in this field. In places the book 
reads like certain other books in 
which one is told how to become 
wealthy and to win friends. It is 
an elaborate vocational guidance to 
the would-be school administrator. 
It is obviously based on the view 
that is is possible for a person to 
evaluate himself and to choose his 
vocation with care and complete 
understanding of all the factors 
involved in that vocation. A study 
of the book should enable a person 
to enter the field of school adminis- 
tration witli a clear idea of what it 
involves, how far it will take him 
in the way of economic progress 
and what opportunities and challenges 
for self-expression and social use- 
fulness it provides him. 

Introduction to Educational AdmE 
nisiration may not at first reading 
seem to have much bearing upon the 
Indian situation. In India persons 
enter the academic profession, 
whether at the teaching level or at the 
administrative level, largely by a hit 
or ■ '■ miss process. For too many 
pj^pie become or seek to become 
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administrators without any under- 
standing of the goalSj policies, and 
programmes of education in their 
State or country or the world as a 
whole. We have too many educa- 
tionists and educational advisers 
who have never read a book on edu- 
cation or given a moment's thought 
to educational philosophy. From 
headmasters of schools to vice- 
chancellors of universities, from 
inspectors of schools to directors 
of public instruction, and from the 
junior-most assistants to the top-' 
most educational advisers, there are 
a great many men and women in 
India who conceive their work as the 
application of rules that someone 
else has made or as the working 
out of some private idiosyncracy. 
Opportunities to choose one’s pro- 
fession after a careful self-analysis 
and with reference to one’s taste and 
interests are not too plentiful. But 
a study of this book would be a 
stimulating experience, not only to 
the educational administrator who 
has already entered on his career by 
accident or design but also to any 
future educator who desires to enter 
life consciously and with desire not 
only to fulfil oneself but to serve his 
community and his country. An 
ability to assess oneself is a prime 
requisite in a man or woman who 


seeks to play his or 'her part in life 
intelligently. Philosophically this 
may be related to the ancient dictum 
‘know thyself’. But it goes beyond 
that. ' The writers of this book ■ ask 
the student or the would-be adminis- 
trator not only to know himself but 
also to know his environment and 
the world which he seeks to enter. 
A person prepared for his work, and 
doing it with the kind of awareness 
that this book seeks to make avail- 
able to him, should be able not only 
to perform his duties satisfactorily 
but to avoid many of the frictions that 
arise in his work and the pitfalls into 
which administrators too often fall 
Administrators who are able to 
relate their work to the philosophy 
that guides the life of their nation 
and to the culture which the citizens 
of their country seek to evolve for 
themselves can make their work a 
conscious contribution to the total 
edification of the nation. 

Though parts of the book may 
seem to be over-elaborated, it is 
well worth careful study not only bj 
a student of education but by all 
educated persons and all those who 
would seek to understand the educa- 
tional process. 

Samuel Mathai 


WORK STUDY IN THE OFFICE^ By HARRY P. CEMACH, 
London, Current Affairs Ltd., 1958, viii, 166p. 25s. 


“Work Study in the Office”, by 
Mr. Cemach is an entertaining book 
despite the fact that it does not add 
much to the existing knowledge on 
the subject. It, however, compresses 
the methodology of work study in a 
neat 150 pages or so. The impor- 
tance of the book lies in clearing the 
atmosphere, so to say, about the 
conduct of work study in oflSice work. 
The technique of work study has 
come in for precisely the same obje- 
ctions and inhibitions in India as they 
have arisen elsewhere, thus indicat- 


ing that human reactions to new 
schemes are practically similar every- 
where in the world. Mr. Cemach 
has made an interesting observation 
in the following words : 


“It is dangerous to rely on the 
‘opinion’ of the office manager 
as to how much time is spent on 
what unless his opinions are the 
results of careful and planned 
work measurement”. 


It has been the tendency on the part 
of the supervisory officers in India 
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sometime to browbeat the work study 
man on the basis that they ‘have 
long experience of the work. It was 
most often found, during actual 
work study, that this opinion was 
sketchy and that where it suggested 
heavy workload the officials were 
actually underworked ! Secondly, 
it is a commonplace criticism in 
India that work study can only be 
applied to repetitive industrial jobs. 
The following quotation from Mr. 
Cemach would show that this criti- 
cism is by no means peculiar to this 
countiy: 

'"Work study in the office?” he 
said. ‘'My dear fellow, don’t try 
to sell me that newfangled bit of 
nonsense. Now, you chaps” (and 
here he was referring to those of 
my colleagues whose work is con- 
cerned mainly with efficiency in. 
production) ‘^'^may be all right in a 
factory. I admit you often get veiy 
excellent results. But an office is 
quite a different cup of tea. In our 
work the brain, not the hands, 
plays the vital part. Stop-watches 
couldn’t do any good in my office, 
and I don’t think they’d do any good 
in any other office either”. 

“Here (if proof was needed) was 
proof that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. My friend was 
unable to distinguish between work 
study and time study. Time study 
is a part of, an instrument of work 
study. In the industrial field it is 
an important part; in the office it 
is of comparatively little importance. 
Anyone looking for advice as to 
how to invade offices with and how to 
improve offices by the use of stop- 
watches has picked up the wrong 
book.” 

In fact, the author is very posi- 
tive about his views on productivity 
in office work and states: “I am 
convinced there is only one 
way to do it, the work vStudy 


approach of systematic investigation 
and scientific analysis. Machines and 
gadgets are not enough; hard 
work is not enough; good super- 
vision is not enough, however neces- 
sary and important all these factors 
may be. The work study approach 
alone is the cement that holds all 
these together as bricks are held 
to form a wall”. His enthusiasm is 
probably a little high pitched and he 
is attributing to work study the 
results which can only be achieved 
by a judicious combination of all the 
factors that he has mentioned above. 
The important fact to note is that 
work study is a major factor in 
efficient working of offices. 

It is quite natural to ask: What 
is productivity in office ? It is easy 
to understand this concept when 
applied to industrial production but 
what has productivity to do with 
office? This is how the author 
defines the end results of work study 
in the office: 

(1) Equal results at lower costs; 

or 

(2) better results at the same cost 
and preferably better results 
at lower costs. 

The concept of cost of service is an 
excellent device as a starting point 
for analysis of organisations and their 
effectiveness. The Special Reorgani- 
sation Unit of the Ministry of 
Finance has been using this concept 
in convincing administrators that a 
study of their organisation is called 
for if the cost of service is not within 
reasonable limits. What is reason- 
able in the circumstances is apparent 
both to the administrator and the 
work study man having regard to the 
nature of the service rendered. 

It is in the techniques used by the 
author for study and for work- 
measurement that the main merit of 
the book lies. All the methods of 
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reeordiiig facts., siidi as Procedure 
Narrative, Procedure Gliart., Flow 
Diagrams, Flow Process Charts, 
etc., are in use in the Special Re- 
orgaiiisatioii Unit of the Finance 
Ministry tlioiigli they have acquired 
a different local, nomenclature. There 
.are, however, two charts, namely ^ 
''Specimen Charf’ for the study of 
form and ''Multiple Activity Time 
Charts” for group duty studies which 
add to our knowledge. , In the 
sphere of work measurement the 
author has foraied the views held by 
the Special Reorganisation Unit of 
the; Finance Ministry that stop-watch 
studies cannot be undertaken in office 
except on rare occasions even in 
rega.rd to repetiti,ve work. The most 
common difficolty found by the 
Special Reorganisation Unit is the 
tendency to inflate timings in order to 
work out staff* to a predetermined 
figure. The essence of work measure- 
ment in the office is that, where 
uneconomic oper ati ons are being 
carried out, first to break down the 
job into its elements, then each 
element into its constituent opera- 
tions and to prove the absurdity of 
the unreasonable timings that are 
proposed by the organisations con- 
cerned. If the above technique is 
not found successful, the Special 
Reorganisation Unit has devised 
another technique, namely that of 
introducing what is called a guinea- 
pig (a novice), and comparing the 
timings taken by him with' those pro- 
posed by the organisations concern- 
ed. Very often this technique has 
helped both the S.R.U. and the 
organisation concerned to under- 
stand more fully the implications of 
work measurement. 

The book, however, does not deal 
adequately with the technique of 
case studies to establish time norms 
and work simplification methods. The 
latter is the most important job of 
work study analyst and it would have 
been a very desirable feature of the 


book if the author had give,!i some 
case studies to pinpoint the general 
observations that he has made on 
this subject. They do not add much 
to the knowledge that one derives 
from text-books on administrative 
analysis. He has not touched upon 
the question of work sampling. ^ This 
presents considerable difficulties in 
India. • Records of work are usually 
not kept in, an analytical maiiiier 
necessary for work study. , Most 
often either new records have to be 
kept in order to enable data to be 
collected on proformas specially 
designed for the purpose, or ad hoc 
back periods are selected for proper 
classification of work-content of 
different jobs. In the former case 
the usual argument given is that the 
period is not representative enough 
for proper decisions to be taken. 
In the latter case, it takes consider- 
able time to recast the back records 
into a workable frame for work 
study. It is necessary to devise some 
ways of scientific sampling of work 
in the office in order to avoid a con- 
troversy of this character which not 
only causes trouble to the work study 
analyst and to the organisation con- 
cerned but also adds to the time ele- 
ment of the studies. A considerable 
amount of work has been done on 
this problem especially in the U.S.A. 
but perhaps the author is not aware 
of it. 

Work study is of no utility if the 
recommendations cannot be imme- 
diately implemented. Hence the 
need for close collaboration and 
active participation of those actually 
on that work or in charge of it in a 
supervisory capacity. The real 
difficulty that the work study analyst 
faces is whether he should draw up 
a report and if so, in what form. 
A long report practically makes an 
investigation still born as nobody 
reads it and it is difficult to be acted 
upon in any case. The tendency, 
therefore^ is for a brief report to be 
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drawn up giving agreed conclusions 
and disagreements with pros and 
cons ' faithfully reproduced. The 
success of the work study man thus 
depends on the principle that agreed 
conclusions form the totality of the 
report. Unless both sides are out 
to create a deadlock there is usually 
no difficulty in reaching agreed con- 
clusions on most essential points but 
considerable patient work is neces- 
sary. In the first place, the work 
study man has to inform himself of 
the objectives and procedures of work 
at least to the same extent as the 
persons actually engaged on it; 
secondly, he must have experience 
enough to be able to propose alter- 
native solutions which are more 
economical without impairing the 
objective laid down; thirdly he 

should be able to sell out his ideas 
to the actual workers as well as to 
the management; fourthly it is 
expected of him that, whatever the 
situation, he will always produce 
some economies; fifthly, he is expect- 
ed to accomplish all this in a mira- 
culously short time. All this re- 

quires almost superhuman qualities 
for the work study analyst. All 

the virtues mentioned in the Book 
must be exercised by him, namely 
patience, tact, skill, salesmanship, 

etc. These points have been stressed 
by Mr. Cemach in his book. They 
are the accompaniment of the tech- 
nique of work study everywhere and 


our experience in India has not been 
different either. 

The review may be concluded by 
referring to Mr. CemaciTs attempt 
early in the book to clarify nomen- 
clature. He is at pains to distin- 
guish among the concepts of work 
study, O & M and the Consultant; 
the former two being internal while 
the latter is external. O & M is 
work study applied to clerical pro- 
cedures; it uses coarser tools of work 
study but has an immediate task in 
hand namely of making the organisa- 
tion function adequately. Work 
study is a more comprehensive con- 
cept as it involves all aspects of eco- 
nomic and efficient functioning. For 
example O & M may devise a pro- 
cedure to get through a difficulty but 
it may not be economic or it may not 
discover other economies that arise 
as a result of analysis of work as a 
whole and not of procedures alone; | 
the battle of nomenclatures is futile. 
Different words appeal in different 
situations and times.': 4 Tlie field of 
improving office, which is the deci- 
sion- and policy-making workshop, 
is tremendous and it has enough 
room for technicians working under 
different labels even concurrently 
provided there is a division of labour 
and the necessary co-ordination of 
efforts. 

— Indarjit Singh 



THE BLACKCOATED WORKER— A Study in Class Consciousness i 
By DAVID LOCKWOOD, London, George Allen and Unwin, 1958, 
213p. 21s. 


This book embodies the results that, although the proportion of 
of prolonged and painstaking working population employed as 
research covering major changes in clerks has increased more than ten- 
the economic position and social fold over the last hundred years— 
status of clerical workers in the from under 1% of the labour force 
United Kingdom over the last hun- in 1851 to over 10% in 1951— no 
dred years : it incorporates the sub- serious attempt had been made to 
stance of a thesis approved by the analyse this change in terms of social 
University of London for the award class. The study throws lUuminat- 
of the degree of Ph. D. It is averred ing light, drawn from examination 
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of a wide range of .soiirceSj on some 
interesting facets of the position .and 
relationship of the 'black-coated’ 
workers to tlie working class and the 
Labou.r moYemeiit in the U,K., and 
examined the validity of prevalent 
misconceptions about the "proleta- 
rianisatioii”, "snobbishness” and 
the "false” class-consciousness of 
clerks. 

. ; Statistics readily available for the 
years 1955-1956^ would indicate a 
similar trend in India; the increase 
in the proportion of clerical workers 
among civilian personnel employed 
under the Central Government (other 
than Railways) appears to have been 
roughly from 20% to 30% during 
this short period. Likewise, it 
appears from certain studies by the 
United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics that the proportion of 
clerks and kindred workers to the 
entire working population in the 
U.S.A. rose roughly from 10% to 
20% between 1910 and 1950. (There 
is also another interesting fact : the 
proportion of craftsmen in the U.S. 
Labour Force is increasing despite the 
great advances in mass production 
techniques^.) Such observed trends 
would indicate that in developed as 
well as under-developed countries, 
the processes of industrial and wel- 
fare developments in the public as 
well as private sectors are accom- 
panied by the proliferation of bureau- 
cracy, of which clerical workers are 
an inevitable ingredient. Out of a 
total of 6.8 million clerical workers 
ill the U.S.A. in 1950, of which 4| 
million were women, slightly more 
than a million each were in public 
administration, trade, and the utilities, 
and over 1 i million in manufacturing. 
Again, out of every three persons 
of the working population, one is a 
woman. 


Dr. Lockwood mentions that by 
1951, clerks in the IJ.K. iitimbered 
well over 2 in.illioii, and six out of 
every 10 of these were women, which 
leads him to suggest that 'white- 
bloused’ rather than 'black-coated’ 
worker might now be a more apt 
nomenclature! In tropical coun- 
tries, he mi,ght perhaps be described 
as 'white-shirted* worker. 


Examination of the idea of 'false’ 
class consciousness has given the 
overall direction to Dr. Lockwood’s 
study. The clerk was regarded as 
belonging to the working class and 
sharing the same interests as the 
manual wage-earner. The reaction 
of the ‘black-coated’ worker to trade- 
unionism was, however, lukewarm: 
the clerk himself was not conscious 
of this community of interest, and 
did not align himself with the work- 
ing class movement. The contemp- 
tuous term ‘while-collared proleta- 
riat’ came to be coined to emphasize 
the snobbisliness of the ‘black- 
coated’ worker, for indulging in 
middle class pretentions on a work- 
ing class level of living: “Canute- 
like they were standing out against 
the irresistible tide of proletariani- 
sation”. The author points out that 
this is a reflection of the general 
proposition that there is no neces- 
sary correspondence between what 
an individual believes his class posi- 
tion to be and what his class position 
actually is. He sets out to discover 
by an empirical investigation, the 
actual variations in the economic and 
social situation and experiences of 
clerks and manual workers and their 
relative positions in the administra- 
tive division of labour in the varigat- 
ed social relationships of production 
to explain the divergence in their 
class awareness. 


% Ajnerican Reporter, December 10, 1958, 
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■ This iavolved investigation of the 
position and interaction of several 
factors, which have been examined 
mainly in three aspects. First, the 
'market situation* i.a., the economic 
position relating to the sources and 
size of income, degree of job security, 
and opportunity for upward occupa- 
tional mobility. Secondly, 'work 
situation’ i.e., the set of ; social 
relationships in which the individual 
is involved by virtue of his position 
in the division of labour. And, 
finally, the 'status situation* or the 
position of the individual in the 
hierarchy of prestige in the society 
at large. The experiences originating 
in these three spheres are the 
principal determinants of class cons- 
ciousness. The author points out 
that the first two factors, namely, 
the 'market situation’ and the 'work 
situation* comprise the basic ele- 
ments of what Marx essentially under- 
stood as 'class position*, which 
resulted from the brute facts of econo- 
mic organisation, as distinct from 
the 'status situation’, which abuts 
upon the different perspectives of 
prestige in the phenomenon of social 
stratification, although class and 
status differences are closely related. 

After exploration of the field, 
Dr. Lockwood sees no reason to 
believe that the outlook and be- 
haviour of the clerk were a function 
of any psychological idiosyncracy in 
his make up that could not be ex- 
plained in terms of his peculiar social 
situation. The major features of 
the social and economic position of 
the clerk differ from those of the 
manual workers and differences in 
the attitudes of the two groups could 
be related to variations in their res- 
pective social environments. The 
internal skill differentiations with 
the advance of industrialisation, 
diversification of the occupational 


structure, and the increasing hetero- 
geneity of interests associated with 
this development, the incursion of 
the State into the management of 
welfare, have rendered obsolete the 
Marxian conception of a homoge- 
neous class conscious 'proletariat*. It 
is a truism that all those who fall 
into the category of contractual 
labour do not necessarily share an 
identical market situation. The 
clerks as a group have never been 
strictly proletarian in terms of 
education, income, job security, and 
occupational mobility. They have 
had a relatively higher income as a 
traditional differential and a status 
reward. This was buttressed by the 
interests of employers in securing the 
loyalty and commitments of their 
office staffs, and the small part which 
their remuneration plays in the total 
cost of the enterprise relative to 
wages. The clerk could generally 
count on job security, conterring on 
him a relative immunity from those 
hazards which were the lot of the 
working class. Clerks have moreover 
non-pecuniary advantages in respect 
of cleanliness, comfort, working 
hours, holidays, marking them out as 
a superior type of employees. The 
clerks’ relative proximity to the 
general organisation of discipline 
and the administrative authority 
have also tended to keep them at a 
distance from manual workers, and 
such conditions have not fostered 
concerted group action by clerks, 
except in those bureaucratic organi- 
sations where there are large office 
units, classification and grading of 
staffs, and impersonal and stan- 
dardised working relationships with 
employers. Clerks have also enjoyed 
superior chances of rising to super- 
visory and managerial positions. 
This last factor has also been brought 
out in another book reviewed in this 
Journal®. 


3. MANAGERS—A Study of Their Careers in Industry; By R. V. CLEMENTS, 
London, George Allen and Unwin. 1958--Rcviewed by Shn G. L, Bansal m July- 

September 1958 issue (Vol, IV, No* 3), 
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Tims, the ediieation required for 
the job, the rewards and responsibi- 
lities it offers, that it is clean and 
respectable, become the key deter- 
minants of status values : the class 
awareness of the clerk is seen as a 
faithful reflection of his class position. 
The social conditions flow from the 
prevalent methods of organisation of 
production, administration and dis- 
tribution, i.e,, the work situation, 
with reference to the relationships 
with other employees, supervisors, 
managers, or customers involving 
identification with some and aliena- 
tion from other groups. These lead 
on to the interesting conclusion that 
the interests and sentiments of a 
group are never purely economic in 
character and the matrix of social 
relations within which material satis- 
factions are experienced must also 
be considered in addition to the 
"market situatioiT. In India, for 
instance, it is interesting to note that 
proposals of the Central Pay Com- 
mission in 1946, about the minimum 
pay for clerks were sought to be 
related to the cost of living among 
Bhadralog (middle class). 

Dr. Lockwood’s study brings out 
certain conclusions of a wider social 
significance, e.g,, attention is drawn 
to the interesting fact that status dis- 
tinctions can aggravate or modify 
class-conscious feeling. For an 
example of the former, it is explained 
that during German industrialisation 
working class antagonism was exa- 
cerbated by the social isolation of this 
class in prestige terms from the rest 
of the middle class society and that 
this has been generally true also of 


other European countries^ By con- 
trast, in the United States, where' 
status distinctions were much less 
rigidly drawn and manual work did 
not carry the same social stigma, 
the effect was to alleviate class cons- 
cious feeling of manual working, 
class, and democratic manners play- 
ed an effective role in the pacification 
of the American working class. These 
observations are of considerable im- 
port in the context of our democratic 
set-up in India. Caste consciousness 
in India — originally a caste having 
been a democratic society of a sort 
including within its fold persons of 
almost all class gradations based on 
economic status — might, until a 
decade or two before, likewise have 
exerted a moderating effect on 
acerbities in working class conscious- 
ness. 

The author also points out that 
the influence of prestige or social 
standing is to be detected in all class 
situations and is not peculiar to that 
of the "black-coated’ workers. None- 
theless, in the processes of change in 
the last half century, class factors 
have tended to prove more important 
than status factors in the explanation 
of variations in the development of 
‘black-coated unionism’ making the 
line between the middle and working 
classes less distinct. 

The book will be found useful by 
students of sociology and provides 
a good example of methodology to 
research scholars in social dynamics. 
It will also be found interesting read- 
ing by the general reader. 

— B. D. Tewari 


THE CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA; By NARESH CHANDRA ROY, 
Calcutta, Firma K.L. Mukhopadhyay. 1958, xx, 328p. Rs. 15. 

Shri Naresh Chandra Roy has country will be grateful to him. 
published a scholarly and extremely The work is obviously the result of 
well-informed book on the Civil considerable painstaking research 
Service in India for which all students which goes back to the early days of 
of Public Administratioti in this the East. India Company, This 
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historical account shows how many 
of the ideas which we now regard as 
almost axiomatic had to be fought for 
and decided over long periods of 
time. No serious student of Public 
Adiniiiistration, for instance, now 
advocates any thing than a system of 
competitive exaniiiiations for recruit- 
ment to the higher Civil Service and 
yet, ' this was by no means so 
self-evident a proposition to the 
authorities concerned at the end of 
the IStli century. The idea of com- 
petition developed slowly in England 
and pat roiiage died hard. The inter- 
mediate system of training future 
civil servants of India in a special 
institution set up for this purpose 
at Hailesbury was for some period 
of time regarded as a substitute for 
open competition. The account of 
how this system functioned is of 
great interest to the students of 
administrative history even if it is 
not of considerable direct relevance 
to the present-day problems. 

The work is also of great histori- 
cal interest in so far as it traces the 
struggle for Indianisation of the 
services. The problem of Iiidianisa- 
tion attracted much greater political 
attention in the 19th century than it 
did at a later stage of the struggle for 
freedom. The attitude taken up by 
the then British authorities also 
betrayed their anxiety not to do any- 
thing which will loosen their hold on 
the country. The struggle was in 
part a political one, but it is to the 
credit of the author that the history 
of the struggle ha.s been narrated 
without any political bias. is 
easy, in fact, it is tempting, to iiijeet 
our present-day ideas on a contro- 
versy which raged in a different 


context and to point out how those 
who opposed Indianisation as well 
as even those who demanded it had 
erred on the side of conservatism. 
Political controversies have, however, 
to be judged not by standards and 
events of later days but by the ideas 
current at the time in question. It 
is for the historian to maintain this 
objectivity and place the controversy 
in its proper perspective. In this 
Shri Roy has certainly succeeded 
for he has given an objective account 
of the controversy and narrated the 
history of events from the point of 
view of the time in which the drama 
was enacted. 

While the book is of very great 
interest as a historical account of the 
development of the Civil Service up 
to the stage of Independence, one 
would have hoped for a more detail- 
ed account of the subsequent develop- 
ments. It is, however, perhaps too 
early to expect such an account for 
the events are too close to form the 
subject of historical scrutiny and 
assessment. Nevertheless, the time 
will come when this excellent work 
by Shri Roy would be supplemented 
by a more detailed and critical assess- 
ment of the developments which have 
taken place since Independence. 

The book I have no doubt will 
be studied with great interest not 
only by students of administrative 
history but by practical administra- 
tors today. It is only such a study 
which will give the administrator 
some idea of the traditions he is here 
to and make clear to him the role 
which he is expected to play. 

— R C, Dutt 
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CABINET GOVERNMENT 
AND WAR 1890N940; By JOHN 
HERMAN, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, xi,- 138p. 16s. 

The book contains an extremely 
illnmiiiating, historical account of the 
development of British Goverumenf s 
organisation for War from 1890 to 
1940. The author does not carry 
the account beyond 1940, as he feels 
that it would be unwise to try to 
appraise the changes introduced 
during 1940-45 in advance of the 
authoritative military accounts, parti- 
cularly when ‘we are still involved in 
the results of those, .extensive chang- 
es’. While at the end of the last 
century the British administrative 
system barely recognised the demands 
of war, the system had already been 
gradually adjusted to meet these 
demands on the eve of the first world 
war and to undertake further un- 
precedented strains. The author 
traces the process of adjustment— 
the origins of a system of Cabinet 
Committees co-ordinating the execu- 
tive functions of departments in the 
1890’s, its growth and development 
during 1906-1915, its extension and 
reorganisation between 1916 and 
1918, and its consolidation during 
the rearmament period of 1919-40; 
its final survival at the end of the 
second world war is also touched 
upon in the concluding part* 

The account shows how the 
Cabinet Committee of Imperial 
Defence, with its large network of 
sub-committees, was evolved and 
developed in response to the needs 
of an imperial and maritime strategy 
and how, as a flexible and pragmatic 
form of organisation, it was able to 
cope with the problems of consulta- 
tion, co-ordination and general super- 


vision ill regard to demands of war. 
A full-fledged Ministry of Defence, on 
the other hand, would have hardly - 
served the purpose. The latter 
would have confused the relations 
between the British Cabinet and other 
Commonwealth Governments and 
would have also disturbed the pattern 
of existing departmental responsibi- 
lities to Parliament. The Committee 
of Imperial Defence, however, could 
not solve the problems of supply 
and it was found necessary to 
establish a Ministry of Supply in 
August 1939. The Cabinet Com- 
mittee system, on the whole, showed 
great flexibility and resilience and 
made it possible for the British 
Government to meet the war de- 
mands without disturbing the parlia- 
mentary institutions and traditions of 
the country. 

The author also brings out the 
role of top political leaders in the 
continuous process of the adjustment 
of the governmental machinery to 
war demands. Here, ‘‘Balfour, 
Haldane, Lloyd George and Churchill 
among Ministers, Sydenham Clarke, 
Hankey — above all Hankey^ — and 
Ismay among the officials, are the 
most prominent figures in a process 
which might well not have emerged 
or survived without them.” On this 
point he concludes : “It is sometimes 
said that good men can make any 
system work. It seems extremely 
doubtful; and in any case good men, 
placed in such a position, have us- 
ually done their best to see that the 
system is changed. At best, an 
inadequate organization cramps and 
disturbs the efforts of those who have 
to run it : at the worst, it nullifies 
them. The members of Lloyd 
George’s War Cabinet were pro- 
bably men of higher calibre than 


those of Mr. Churchill’s. But the 
Cabinet system worked far better 
in the second' case than in the first.” 

BUILDING CONTRACTS OF 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES— Studies of 
Administrative Methods — Number 
Seven; By ROYAL INSTITUTE OF- 
PUBLie ADMINISTRATION, Lon- 
don, RIPA, 30p. 5s. ' 

This is a report of a short study 
conducted by the Royal Institute of 
Public Administration at the sugges- 
tion of one of its members, a County 
Treasurer, who found that the final 
accounts of new buildings were con- 
suming excessive administrative skill 
and time in checking and counter- 
checking. The study details at some 
length the various stages in the erec- 
tion of a building and stresses the 
importance of advance detailed 
planning and careful execution at 
each stage. The recommendations 
addressed to local authorities, the 
architect, the quantity surveyor, the 
;hief financial officer and the builder, 
are directed towards simplifying the 
work steps, avoiding wastage of skill 
and time, balancing and expediting 
work-flow, and facilitating prompt 
settlement of final accounts. It is 
emphasised that variations to agreed 
plan should be scrupulously avoid- 
ed; measuring should keep pace with 
construction; and the final account 
check should be limited to ensuring 
accuracy and should exclude exami- 
nation of technical aspects. 

PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN PAKISTAN; ByNASIM 
ZAKARIA, Lahore, New Publishers, 
XII, 222p. 

Despite the recent abrogation of 
the 1956 Constitution, the book may 
be of interest as it contains a modest 
attempt to analyse the nature and 
scope of parliamentary control in Pa- 
kistan. The Foreword by Prof. Abdul 
Hamid, Head of the Department of 
Politick Science and Bpi^tory, Go- 


vernment College, Lahore, explains : 
^Tt was probably the French thinker 
Montesquieu who discovered the 
suitability of torrid zones for an 
absolutist form of government. Be 
that as it may, it is hoped that this 
little book will stimulate a search for 
political patterns appropriate to the 
genius of the East”. There are 
informative chapters on the Cabinet, 
the Civil Service, the Comptroller 
& Auditor-General, the West Pakis- 
tan Provincial Administration, Local 
Self-Government, Political Parties, 
etc. in Pakistan. The author laments 
the absence of ideal relationship 
between the ministers and the civil 
servants; he also cursorily refers to 
the quota system in regard to the 
recruitment of persons to the Civil 
Service from the Eastern and Western 
parts of Pakistan. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN 
SOUTHERN NIGERIA ; By PHILIP 
J. HARRIS, London, Cambridge 
University Press, xii, pp. 348 30s. 

This is “a work-book for officials, 
a text-book for students and a de- 
tailed study for the citizens” on the 
system, practice and procedure, 
finance and personnel of Local Gov- 
ernment in Southern Nigeria. Local 
Government there derives its powers 
from the laws made by the legisla- 
tures of the Western and Eastern 
regions; the Regional Governments 
exercise considerable control through 
the system of grants-in-aid, Inspec- 
torates, audit and restrictions over 
senior staff appointments and dis- 
missals. The local government sys- 
tem in Southern Nigeria basically 
consists of three tiers— divisional or 
county councils, district councils, 
and local councils. These councils 
have, in addition to responsibilities 
in the field of social service and eco- 
nomic development, the duty of the 
prevention of the commission of any 
offence by establishing a local police 
force, prison, etc. 
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, THE CONSTITUTION OF 
INBIAt By MANGAL CHANDRA 
JAIN KAGZI, Delhi, Metropolitan 
Book Co,, Private Ltd., xxviii, 335p. 
Rs. 10. 

Ill addition to a fairly detailed 
survey of the various aspects of the 
Constitution of India, the book con- 
tains short but informative chapters 
on ‘Delegated Legislation and Con- 
trol of Administrative Rule-Making' 
and ‘Civil Services’. The constitu- 
tional provisions in regard to both 
these matters are supplemented by 
case law. There are numerous 
references to important statutes, cases 
and recommendations of various 
commissions. 

ADMINISTRATIVEFROBLEMS 
OF PUBLIC ENTERPRISES IN 
INDIA; By, M.C. SHUKLA, Delhi, 
S. Chand 8c Co., 1959, viii, 232p., 
Rs. 10. 

In this useful addition to the 
literature on the subject, the author 
analyses the nature and scope of 
public ownership, classifies public 
enterprises in India under different 
objectives and examines their vari- 
ous forms of organisation, in parti- 
cular the public corporation and the 
government company. The content 
of autonomy, we are told, varies 
with the nature and the purpose of 
enterpri se ; the government company 
is more flexible and can function 
as successfully as a commercial com- 
pany. There are interesting chapters 
on Parliamentary and Ministerial 
Control and Board of Directors. 
^The author favours the establish- 
ment of a Review Board in the exe- 
^ cutive branch of government to carry 
out ‘efficiency audit’ of public enter- 
■ prises; the Estimates Committee as at 
present constituted is too large for 
effective work and not appropriate 
for organisational and administrative 
studies; a separate ad hoc Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Public Enter- 
prises is called for, as also Advisory 


or Consultative Conimittees .for 
different State enterprises. The dis- 
putes regarding the power and auto- 
nomy of the non-departmental enter- 
prises between the Government and 
the enterprises should be arbitrated 
by a tribunal; siniilaiiy, the alloca- 
tion of profits should be left to an 
independent tribunal — the Planning 
Commission could act as such a tri- 
bunal because it can see the enter- 
prise in its proper perspective in the 
context of the whole economy in the 
country. The Boards of Directors 
are generally, in pactice, Boards of 
Management; they do not enjoy the 
necessary autonomy in regard to 
policy-making which is essential for 
their efficient administration. The 
official members on the Boards should 
function as individuals and not as 
representatives of the Ministry con- 
cerned; it is desirable to have 
mixed Boards even if the number of 
non-officials is small; the appoint- 
ment of Directors should not be bas- 
ed on the status of an individual but 
on considerations of merit. The 
Financial Adviser should not have 
access to the Board over the Manag- 
ing Director; the burden of bring- 
ing disagreement between the two to 
the notice of the Board should rest 
on the shoulders of the Managing 
Director. 

There are separate sections des- 
cribing management, management 
of workers and work, the price policy 
of public enterprises and training of 
managers for competence and res- 
ponsibility, Of these, the sections 
on price policy and training of 
managers alone contain a discussion 
of the Indian position; the remain- 
ing are an exposition of the theory 
of the management. 

IMPRO VING MANAGERIAL 
PERFORMANCE; By VIRGIL 
K. ROWLAND, New York, Happer 
& Brothers, xviii, i67p. 

In a lucid and extremely refresh- 
ing style, the book underlines the 




Book Notes nf 


importance, of a basic philosophy of 
management development, and dis- 
cusses some important techniques 
for development of managerial per- 
sonnel Management is fastly be- 
coming a profession, something dis- 
tinct from the various technical 
specialities the manager may super- 
vise. ‘"A manager’s primary job is 
to manage people, not things; that 
it is not his ability to do things him- 
self but to get other people to do 
them that enables him to manage 
with success. One well-known study, 
for example, found that departments 
whose supervisors help with the work 
actually tend to produce less than 
those in which the supervisor con- 
fines himself to managing.” We are 
told that the function of directing 
people — the essence of management — 
cannot be delegated; that ‘It is 
better to have the right man do a 
poor job than the wrong one do a 
good job’; ‘People do what their 
Boss inspects’; and that ‘Better 
Management’ can be learnt and must 
be taught through management 
development programmes. 


The author discusses in detail 
the relative merits and demerits of 
different methods of appraising 
“executive traits” and for rating 
actual performance, including the 
‘forced choice’ ‘check-mark’ lists. 
He, however, favours the essay-type 
appraisal by a group of four or five 
managers of higher level than the 
individual appraised. The group 


should appraise both the results and 
the traits; the group appraisal is to 
be reviewed by a Review Board of 
three to five members from among 
the higher management personnel 
and to be further followed up by an 
appraisal interview granted by the 
supervisor to the employee apprais-^ 
ed by him. The main object of 
appraisal is to improve the perform- 
ance of managers; it also helps to 
provide a panel of names for purposes 
of promotion to higher responsibi- 
lities. 

Other techniques for develop- 
ment of managerial personnel, e.g.^ 
job enlargement, job rotation, 
training courses, selection of super- 
visors, setting standards of perform- 
ance and ‘feeding back’ the results 
of attitude and opinion surveys to 
the top management, are also dis- 
cussed. The role of the ‘staff man’ 
in personnel matters is analysed and 
‘line-staff” relationships are clarified 
in the context of improving manager- 
ial performance. The author em- 
phasises the importance of explaining 
to the supervisors, who are not 
promoted, the reasons why they 
could not be selected for the higher 
job. Lastly, it is pointed out that 
each of the development techniques 
discussed constitutes only one of the 
many ways for developing managerial 
personnel and what is therefore of 
utmost importance is a continuing 
effort to improve managerial per- 
formance by all possible ways and 
methods. 
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TOWARDS A DYNAMIC ADMINISTRATION 

[The following is the full text of the address delivered by the 
Institute's President, Shri Jawaharkd Nehru, Prune Minister 
of India, at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the General Body 
of the Institute, held on April 25, 1959. To enable the readers 
to share the experience of those who heard it, the address 
is reproduced as it fell from the Prime Minister's lips in a 
spontaneous and "‘thinking-cdoud" style. — Ed.] 

W HENEVER I speak on these occasions it is not so much about 
the very important specific problems with which you deal but 
rather on certain general considerations which, I think, are impor- 
tant. I am just trying to refresh my memory as to what I said last 
year on this occasion. I am afraid I might repeat myself, though a 
certain measure of repetition about important matters is not bad. 

Yesterday, it so happened, I was in Mussoorie and I paid a visit 
to the Research Centre of the Community Development Organisation. 
I was very much impressed by that little Centre, only about 50-60 
persons taking a course for, I think, six weeks at a time. Each batch 
contains a number of servicemen and a number of non-servicemen. 
I dislike, and T don’t think it is quite correct to use, the words “officials 
and non-officials”, which are a relic of the British times. People 
are servicemen and non-servicemen; that I can understand. What 
am 1 ? Am I an official or non-official? I am obviously an official 
but I am not a serviceman. The correct description, therefore, is a 
serviceman and a non-serviceman, just as in our diplomatic service 
wc might say a particular person is a careerman or a non-carcerman, 
though they are both in service. So both these are, I find, mixed up 
at this Research Centre, but when I stopped a little while at lire 
Centre T did not meet them, as normally I am supposed to meet 
people. When I pay a visit the people are generally collected togctlicr 
and I am supposed to address them, which may be sometimes helpful 
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but not very much, and certainly I get no idea of what they are doing. 
But this time I found them carrying on their work separately. Each 
group, which, for some reason I could not understand, was called 
a syndicate; and each syndicate was discussing a subject heatedly. 
There were seven syndicates and the idea was to discuss a subject for 
two weeks or so, then draw up a report and circulate it to other syndi- 
cates which discuss it. Ultimately all syndicates meet together for a 
joint discussion of their individual reports. Obviously this method 
seems to me superior to listening to lectures. If two people come out, 
meet and criticise each other’s views on a subject, their consideration 
of that subject becomes more and more mature and deeper. 

So I was rather impressed by this method, specially in a study of 
a subject which is not a subject about which you get too many prece- 
dents, which is a dynamic, growing subject. In a sense community 
development in its various aspects covers such a variety of public 
administration that although it does not deal with higher echelons of 
public administration it does deal with its lower levels in the rural areas 
and almost everything in the rural areas comes into touch with com- 
munity development. And I feel that more and more attention is 
needed to these what might be called the lower ranks of public ad- 
ministration, than to the higher ranks. Higher ranks are important. 
Because higher ranks get some attention they are much more in the 
public eye, but the lower ranks are much more important for the life 
of the common people. I do not know how far this Institute or 
other institutes of the kind think of that aspect of administration at the 
level of the petty revenue official, the petty this and the petty that, 
who is far more important from the point of view of the average resi- 
dent of India, specially in the village, than higli officials. Here, you 
may well recall an old story of an old lady whose son was, I believe, 
being tried for a very serious offence, may be murder, before the 
High Court. And when he was acquitted by the High Court, the 
old lady thanked the Judge saying : “May you rise to be a KotwaU !”. 
For her the Kotwal was a much more important person than the High 
Court Judge. She had to deal with him daily. So we have to think 
of the lower functionaries, for they are the base. 

' He ■ % ■■ " m ■ 

Great stress is being laid at present by the Planning Commission, 
by the National Development Council, and generally by Government 
on panchayats, co-operatives, etc. One aspect of that stress is that 
these organisations should not be officialised, that they should be 
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controlled by the people of the village who form the members, and 
that the official element should be rather distinctly advisory— of course, 
helpfully advisory— but not at all in the sense of bossing over, inter- 
fering, and not allowing, if I may say so, the members of the pan- 
chayat to make any number of mistakes. Let them make mistakes ; 
let us accept that a mistake is often better than the helplessness and 
powerlessness which comes from somebody sitting on top and carry- 
ing on the business of the panchayats. They will never grow by that. 
Now that is an important emphasis. There is nothing new about it. 
But it is an emphasis on the great part of the administration in the 
lower levels being carried on by the non-service elements, the non- 
official elements; and that brings new problems in its train. Pre- 
sumably, when you deal with the administration most of the time 
you are thinking more of the service— not always of course. Now, 
as the country advances and specially as it advances towards the social- 
ist pattern, there are likely to be more and more people en gage d in 
Government service, the State services, at all levels. That is bound 
to happen. But far more persons should be engaged in administrative 
service in a voluntary way, in a non-service manner. In fact, we 
should draw in almost every active member of the public to do some- 
thing or the other, in some form or the other, in some way, and thus 
have a large network of administration. I should like this Institute 
to devote its attention to the study of the administrative problems 
lower down the official scale, and more especially to the question 
of the non-serviceman coming into the picture and taking part in 
administration at the lower levels and growing as he does this work 
because the most important thing is that when he does it he grows. 

* * * 

Nowadays we are talking a good deal about co-operatives, and 
it is suggested that we should cover every village as a co-operative, 
barring perhaps— I do not know— some special areas, like tribal areas, 
which will also have co-operatives, maybe of somewhat different kind. 
Now this is a pretty big undertaking— having every village in India 
as a co-operative. Again that requires a good deal of work, some 
kind of training, sometimes highly specialised, sometimes a little less 
so and I take it that Governments— State and Centre— are going to 
tak steps to train people of every type through highly specialised 
courses, maybe of a year or six months, shorter courses of a month, 
even shorter courses for the panchas and the sarpanchas of three or 
four days, just to explain to the millions of villagers to give them 
some idea of co-operative and panchayat work. We are launching 
out, in this way, in new directions outside the scope of our old admi- 
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nistrative apparatus and we want to give far greater power to pan- 
chayats and to the village co-operatives than they have today, knowing 
full well that they may misuse it, make mistakes, and the like. The 
mistakes of the panchayats will not endanger the security of the 
country. We can survive it. But they will suffer for it, they will 
learn from it, and the public will learn from it too. 

In fact, the biggest mistakes or the biggest of errors that we 
commit are the errors of not doing things or delaying things. I am 
convinced of that. A mistake is far better than not doing a thing. 
You can rectify an error but you can never catch back the time you 
have lost by not doing something. Enough stress had been laid, 
in my address last year, on what I have said above. Tliis year also, 
a reference has been made to this question of delay, to procedures 
which involve delay — apart from the individual’s slackness, it is pro- 
cedures that involve delay. In spite of every effort, we still go through 
procedures which involve far too great delays. We have to be care- 
ful. There is a word which has a bad odour about it. It is a big word 
— bureaucratisation — too much bureaucracy. Bureaucracy is essen- 
tial, Bureaucracy means organised work. There is nothing wrong 
about it — about work in an pflSce; but if we have too much of it, it 
grows by — ^W'hat is it called? — ^Parkinson’s Law. Bureaucracy really 
has an amazing capacity to grow and create work for itself which is 
not wanted for public purposes at all. We then work for each other. 
We have to be always on our guard against this and the best way to 
avoid all this trouble is to avoid processes involving delay. 

^ ^ 

The other day I was in south India, in the southern districts of 
Madras. It had nothing particularly to do with public administra- 
tion, but I was very much impressed by the rapid improvement 
being made there in primary education. In numbers alone, of 
course, the progress has not been much, but it was very impressive 
and heartening. Every two miles I had to stop because there was a 
school and the children were lined up. I travelled about 49 miles 
by an open car, and you can imagine hundreds and thousands of 
schoolchildren, vast numbers, standing by, and many of them of 
amazingly small age; to me they looked to be 4-5 years and upwards. 
The Madras Government has specially introduced midday meals and 
what they call school improvement societies. I went to two confer- 
ences of school improvement societies and I was astonished at the 
bigness of their organisation. Each had about 12,500 teachers, and 
at least a considerable number of them were women, collected together 
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and discussing their problems in an orderly way— how to improve their 
schools. There was a wonderful display of gifts; it was an astonish- 
ing display really. The quantity itself was impressive, all collected 
from parents, and others, for the improvement of the schools. What 
was more significant was a spirit of enthusiasm among the teachers 
and parents and all concerned, and all co-operating. There were 
many Catholic schools and other schools, all co-operating in this. 
That heartened me more than many things that I usually see. 

We are today giving a great deal of intensive thought to the 
third Five-Year Plan, the approach to it, the size of it, the content of it. 
We are still in the initial stages although we have been discussing it 
very deeply for at least six months. We want the greatest discussion, 
the greatest consideration not in a wishful thinking way, not in a general 
way as perhaps inevitably we have had to do when we started our 
First Plan but in a more detailed and concrete manner, looking well 
into the future; because the more you think of the Plan, the more 
you have to look to the future in five years, ten years, 20 years, in a 
perspective way. The Plan is for every aspect of our file and it affects 
even our institutional approaches; and the problem comes up to us in 
various ways. How far the present type of institution is suited to 
the type of society for which we are working? Some institutions 
are good, I am not criticising them; but it is not a question of goodness 
or badness but of fitness. Plow far the existing institutions will fit in 
with the type of society that we are trying to evolve? This Institute 
will have to keep this particular matter very specially in mind and try 
to follow the thinking of the evolution of the third Plan from the institu- 
tional point of view. There are sometimes discussions and criticisms, 
specially in Parliament, about the public sector or the new corporations 
and other undertakings in the public sector that arc functioning; and, 
I think, it is a very good thing that these criticisms take place in Parlia- 
ment, though very often they are not wholly justified. Nevertheless, 
it is a good thing. Of course, the private sector has no such tribunal 
to face, unless some major development takes place, when something 
may be said in the newspapers. But the newspapers are always full 
of questions and statements and discussions on the public sector. 

^ ^ 

Now I do not wish to be unfair to anybody but 1 should like to 
say that my firm opinion gathered after some knowledge is that the 
public sector in India today is infinitely superior to the private sector. 
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I have not a shadov/ of doubt about it; it is superior in competence, 
superior in economy, and superior in the general outlook it is deve- 
loping or the general public outlook. And I say, more especially, that, 
in spite of all the criticisms and the numerous errors and mistakes 
that we have made and we are making, it is more efficient and more 
economical. Despite occasional errors here and there, I am very 
pleased at the way the public sector is developing in India, whether 
it is the Sindri, whether it is the Chittaranjan, whether it is the Machine 
Tools, whether it is the Telephone Factory or any other project. 
You cannot easily adjudge the Hindustan Aircrafts : projects like 
these you can only measure by cost efficiency. Nobody gives them any 
publicity, not much, so that I should like to put on record my apprecia- 
tion of the public enterprises. Even if you take the iron and steel 
plants, which are criticised, I think, they are very fine achievements— 
Rourkela and Bhilai. I should like to say that it is a very heartening 
siglit how our people are working in the public sector; they are doing 
very good work. 


« * ^ 

There is one thing to which I referred last time too. Ultimately, 
an administration has to work with some objectives in view, more 
especially in a dynamic society. Administration is not obviously just 
doing some odd job, putting a note on a file, etc. It has got to aim 
at an objective. If the objective is, let us say, the Plan, the Second 
Five-Year Plan, or the third Five-Year Plan that is coming, or, let 
us say, a socialist pattern of society which we aim at, then surely 
the administrator has to think of that. He is not some kind of a static 
person who does not apply his mind to the basic objectives. He is 
working to an end, and must always keep that in view even in small 
things as also in big things. It may be, of course, that the manner of 
doing something may differ as there are differences of opinion but the 
basic objectives should be inscribed in the room, on the walls of the 
administrator’s office. That is “Where we are going to?” has to be 
remembered; only then can the institutions we have, be worked to 
that end properly. 

Well, you have honoured me by electing me again as the Institute's 
President, in spite of the fact that I only appear here once a year; and 
I am grateful to you for it. Thank you. 





THE DEVELOPMENT BLOCK AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM ? 

Howard W. Beers and Douglas Ensminger 

TN describing village “circles” and community development 
“blocks” in India, one might quip about round plugs in square holes. 
A time has come, however, when the block as a new part of socio- 
political organization can be an appropriate object of serious sociolo- 
gical study. 

British practice in India of government through administrative 
and judicial functionaries (divisional officers, district collectors and 
magistrates) in charge of designated areas has been cited as a natural 
forerunner of the post-independence development block^ . It has been 
documented in many places that district boards and taluk boards 
were formed in all the provinces during the last 30 years of the 19th 
century®. The British had spurned traditional panchayats apparently 
for two reasons, first they couldn’t be controlled readily enough and 
second they followed caste divisions. So the government used the 
ryot and zamindar to collect land revenue according to patwari records 
and under the administration of the tehsildar. It was in the interest 
of none of these functionaries to strengthen local democratic self- 
government! 

These district and taluk boards were “appendages” to the offices 
of higher government, and such control as they had reached into lesser 
problems of communications, health, and primary education. About 
1920 a feeling began to develop that village panchayats should be 
built up and that district boards should be elected instead of appoint- 
ed (nominated). Taluk boards were eliminated, and independent 
India at first had only some panchayats and some district boards. 
These were the existing semblances of rural local self-government. 
Concern for hospitals and major roads had begun to pass over to State 
Governments, and within the past decade the new programmes of 
community development have presented the people of India with the 
block. Meanwhile, views on the form which rural local govern- 
ment should take have differed but concurrence grows that local 


1. V. Nath, ‘*Area Development’* in Kurukshetra^ October 2, 1957, pp, 45-47, 
174-175, New Delhi, Ministry of Community Development, (reprinted in Community and 
Development Review, March 1958, pp. 58-64) Washington D.C., International Cooperative 
Administration. 

2. K. Santhanam, “Changing Pattern of Rural Self-Government”, Kuruksheim^ 
January 1959, p.336 ff. 
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government must exist, and it must function with vigour and health, 
as intended by Article 40 of the Constitution of India. 

The block unit comprises a hundred villages, more or less, and 
was formed to execute the development programmes which are the 
nation’s urgent preoccupation in its first exercise of independence. 
The block’s chief executive or administrator is the new and notorious 
block development officer (B.D.O.), variously viewed as an upstart 
and usurper on the one hand, or on the other as a fulcrum of all pro- 
gress ! Although some blocks are more or less coextensive in boundary 
with old tax collection areas (taluks or tehsils), and although pre- 
independence government did have certain “developmental” under- 
takings, typically the block is a new real unit, with a new function 
and many new and cormnanding problems of organization. 

Although three patterns of organization have been recognized 
since the inception of the work in 1952 (community development, 
national extension service, post-intensive phase), it will suit our need 
in this discussion to consider the single concept of community deve- 
lopment extension block. 

Essentially the block and its organization are simple and easily 
described. Villages are grouped in “circles” of five to ten each, 
and served by Gram Sevaks, one to a circle. The block, with its 10 
circles has a staff over which the B.D.O. presides, being responsible 
vertically to a District Development Commissioner who is over several 
blocks, and then, through the latter to the State Development Com- 
missioner and the State Development Board or Committee. Nation- 
ally the leadership and responsibility lie in the Ministry of Community 
Development and Co-operation. Members of the block staff include 
representatives of the several departments which carry out develop- 
mental tasks. As members of the block staff they are specialists 
responsible to the B.D.O. and serving the villagers through the 
Gram Sevaks in their various circles. As members of various depart- 
ments they have other duties some of which involve inspection, regula- 
tion, control and statistical reporting performed with the knowledge 
of, but not under the control of the B.D.O. The block is thus a device 
for co-ordinating locally the services of several but not all departments. ® 
The departments concerned with Public Works and with Irrigation, 
for example, are typically not included. 

The block has crucial importance in India’s plans hence it 
attracts equally the vigorous compliments of critics, and the almost 
cultish endorsement of believers. Established already in half of 


3. B. Mukerji, “Administrative Co-ordination in Community Development”, 
Indian Journal of Public Administration, January-Maich 1958, Vol. IV, No. l,pp. 19-30. 
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India, and projected to cover the nation within a few years, it bears 
the weight of governmental expectations, and it runs always the risk of 
facing popular disillusiomnent over real or presumed failure to achieve.^ 
With the block, government has introduced (1) a new unit of action and 
administration with (2) a new function (development), (3) a new category 
of functionaries (multi-pui-pose workers : B.D.O. and Gram Scvakl 
and (4) a new procedure (extension education). It, therefore, attracts 
applied research,® and exists as a suitable context in which to take 
observations for analytical study. 

THE CONCEPT : SOCIAL SYSTEM 

Is the block only an artefact of government? Will it become 
solid and established, or will it be a passing phase in the organization 
of India’s government ? To what extent will it become a social system 
permanently embedded in the network of the total society of India? 
This is the question to be explored in a tentative manner in this paper. 
To find an answer it is necessary to consider the nature of a social 
system and the elements which it comprises. 

An acceptable classification of the elements of a social system 
includes belief, sentiment, end, norm, status-role, power, rank, sanction, 
and facility f Our task at the moment then is to survey the develop- 
ment block to sec whether it contains these elements in such a manner 
as to reveal whether or not the block is a present or emerging social 
system. 

To the reader unfamiliar with such a list of the elements of a 
social system only slight explanation will be needed. Belief and 
sentiment can be taken in their usual meaning; ends are goals or pur- 
poses; norms are the established rules of acceptable behaviour in a 
group (system); status-roles are the positions occupied and parts 
played therefrom by members of a group; power is merely influence 
or authority exercised within and by the system; rank is the ordering 
of position on a scale between low and high; .sanctions are the rewards 
and penalties accorded for behaviour that is approved or disapproved ; 
— ^facilities arc any additional devices or instruments by which goal 
achievement is undertaken. These, then are the “stuff” of social 
systems, and this nomenclature now recognized rather generally among 
sociologists is not unwieldy even in popular discussion. 

4. At the end of 1958, there were 2405 blocks, with a population of 165 million 
(56 per cent of India’s total) in 302,947 villages. 

5. S.C. Dube, India's Changing Villages^ London, Routledge & Kcgan Paul Ltd., 

1958. 

6. C.P. Loomis, “Systemic Linkage of Ei Cerrito’*, Rural Sociology^ 24:1, March 

1959, p. 55. 
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ARE THERE BLOCK BELIEFS AND SENTIMENTS? 

The block was established by action of high government, but 
fiat does not create a social system. The latter exists only when rela- 
tions have developed among persons in such a manner that the re- 
quisite elements can be noted. So we may ask first whether enough 
belief and sentiment have come into focus around the block to 
distinguish it from other social systems. Is there a body of belief (in 
knowledge and truth), or is there a cluster of sentiment (feeling) that 
is unique to — or at least generally associated with the block? 

The central new belief or value in a development block might be 
said to be progress, or directed change toward improvement in produc- 
tion, income, levels of living and in social organization. Belief in 
progress is by no means peculiar to the block, nor is it even widespread 
within a block, but it is clearly a raison d'etre of the block. The old 
values of “tradition for tradition’s sake” persist, however, and block 
personnel have many struggles to acco mm odate to old beliefs which 
are barriers to progress, as when villagers complain about the nui- 
sance of surplus and useless cattle, but do not adjust their beliefs to 
permit any remedy. Exceptions may be noted too : the tabus of 
untouchabiUty with respect to food and drinking water are seen to 
break down here and there. In some villages some of the women are 
less determined to remain unseen w'hen a visitor looks at the improve- 
ments in their houses. Vaccination and inoculation, malaria control 
measures, disinfection of drinking water and many other changes 
portend the acceptance of and belief in progress. In these matters, 
of course, sentiment is involved as much as belief. 

Associated beliefs (some of them often referred to as values) are 
the spreading opinion in India that government is for service as well 
as for rule, that progress is a consequence of education and “demo- 
cratic” action. There is belief in aided self-help, in experimentally 
tested agricultural practice, in the “group approach”, democratic 
decentralization, the electoral process, and the potentiality of 
panchayats. 

The block then rests against a background of beliefs and senti- 
ments that gave it birth and that continue to promote its existence 
and development. The special character of this environment of beliefs 
and sentiments reveals unity so far as certain symbols of ideas are 
concerned ; independence, development, education. But complete 
unanimity of beliefs and sentiment is not required of a social system. 
The discussions between believers and non-believers, the tensions 
revealing differences of sentiment, themselves are patterned and 
structured and are thus contained within the unity of the total system. 
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The sentiment of membership loyalty has hardly yet emerged; 
not all villagers know whether or not they live in a block. Not all 
who live within the block and know it have any feeling of “member- 
ship” or identification. Away from home, no villager would think 
to report his block as his location; he would name his village, then 
his taluk, district, and state. If and when the block has become a 
fully developed social system, sentiments of membership-consciousness, 
and loyalty will be more prominent. 

It cannot be shown that the beliefs or sentiments are a monopoly 
of the block. It is clear too, that certain beliefs and sentiments are 
held by some while repudiated by others among the functionaries in 
blocks and among the villagers in a block population. But from these 
and related beliefs one can see the tentative convergence of a belief- 
cluster attaching to the community development block in India. The 
general environment of belief and sentiment is present for the emer- 
gence of the block as a fully developed social system. The special 
clustering of beliefs and sentiments around the development block, 
attached to it and detached from other systems, is not visible but there 
is evidence that the clustering process has begun. Whether it will 
continue, accelerate or eventually reverse direction may not yet be 
known, and at present each of these trends is possible. 

ARE THERE BLOCK “ENDS”? 

The purpose for which blocks exist are of course harmoniously 
related to the context of belief and sentiment. Study of evaluation 
reports supplemented by field reconnaissance indicates that knowledge 
of the word, “development”, is fairly common and there is wide 
agreement that it is an acceptable end. The word is variously inter- 
preted, however.’ By one meaning, development refers to increased 
production and income. By another it means development of the 
community itself, as a social system within a new context of demo- 
cracy. The two formulations are not completely dissociated, but 
they dilfer in degree of idealism, or in stress on “community” itself 
as a value. 

Relatively, development is a new purpose in India. Earlier Uie 
common purpose was to get independent laile, and before that, histori- 
cally the main objectives of Indians varied with the times, sometimes 
in resisting conquest, but usually in maintaining the status quo and 
preventing change. The end is now dynamic; it takes the form of 
concrete expectations that seem to stagger such efforts as are possible 


7. Reports^ Programmo Evaluation Organization, FJanning Commission, Govern- 
ment of India, Nos« 1 to 28, 1953-1958. 
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to achieve by democratic or educational means. When the villagem 
are asked to speculate on what a visitor would find ten years hence 
there is an outpouring of predictions that would be an unwieldy agenda 
covering ever3'thing from roads, schools, irrigation water, electricity 
to improve farm yields, and new or improved houses. 

A much discussed manifestation of ends in India is the “target”. 
The target is a concrete expression, in numbers or rupees, of what 
should be physically achieved in the nation and its subdivisions, includ- 
ing each block. There has been criticism that the “target” is imposed, 
like the sales quota on an American auto dealer, and that “targetosis”, 
perverts the true ends of development. The change now becoming 
more manifest is the process of determining block targets by internal 
study and discussion rather than by external superimposition. 

Purposes or ends thus are becoming specific to the block more 
prominently than are beliefs and sentiments. The generalized end, 
development, takes the form of specific objectives for the villages 
and farms in a particular block. Consensus forms around targets 
for irrigation, roads, better seeds, etc. 

Complete unanimity on ends can seldom be found, however, as 
is the case with beliefs and sentiments. A confusion of personal and 
sub-system ends exists. There are officials whose only end is promo- 
tion and salary increase for themselves; there are villagers whose end 
is “as much as they can get”. There are Harijans whose end is to get 
land. The diversification of ends in a social system may increase as 
the system develops; multitudes of ends and targets might exist within 
its general limits and at times even be at odds with the dominant gene- 
ral goals. 

Knowledge that they live in a block continues to spread among 
the people of a locality, their aspirations become continuously less 
latent and their personal and family ends converge to join the amiounced 
block goals of “development”. Our conclusion is that with respect 
to “ends” as elements , the block presently qualifies for identification 
as a social system. 

ARE THERE BLOCK NORMS? 

This question leads us to look for “rules of acceptable behaviour” 
that inhere in the block, that pertain especially to the block and not to 
other social systems, or that are regroupings and configurations of old 
norms that reveal the formation of a new social system. The question 
is broad, because it involves the behaviour of functionaries and citi- 
zens in several status-roles. So far as functionaries of government 
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are concerned, there is going on a gradual and difficult— even painful, 
for some— alteration of norms. Pressures of ideology, and changing 
patterns of activity are setting up new criteria for officers. Agents 
of democratic development do not behave like officials-who-represent- 
the-ruler. Norms of service are encroaching, slowly here and faster 
there, upon the norms of official rectitude in an old structure of admi- 
nistration where decisions are made at the top, commands go down and 
reports come up! The struggle between old norms and newly emerg- 
ing norms is revealed on many fields of action, and the outcome varies, 
often with victory for a time by the old. In blocks generally, however, 
discernible advance is noted for “young norms”. In general we can 
think of them as the norms of democratic action. Illustrative nor- 
mative contents taking place in and around the nation’s 2400 develop- 
ment blocks may be identified, as in the following list. 

People should be influenced toward development by educa- 
tion rather than by the coercive power of govcrmncnt. 

Programmes should be based on “felt needs” rather than on 
diagnoses and prescriptions from above or from outside. 

Widespread participation should be sought rather than 
merely the involvement of only a minimum-group of 
leaders. 

Effective education for development begins “where the 
people are” rather than at some higher level of practice 
or knowledge. 

Widespread and thorough discussion, even though time- 
consuming is preferred over effective- “coups” by a domi- 
nant few. 

The identification and use of natural leaders is better than 
the acceptance only of figure-heads of power. 

The planning of developmental programmes with villagers 
should replace the imposition, of unplanned, or centrally- 
planned expectations. 

Patience with slow, inefficient progress is preferable to more 
efficient action with clear-cut results. 

The increasing disregard of social distinctions should super- 
sede their recognition and perpetuation. 

There are parallel norm-struggles over what will be acceptable 
behaviour on the part of villagers in their roles as villagcrs-in-thc 
block. The emerging criteria will, if present efforts succeed, result 
eventually in having the villager: 

Act on knowledge rather than on command. 

Express rather than conceal felt needs. 
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Take part in group discussion of new tilings rather than 
remain silent and aloof. 

Participate in planning and action, rather than await cues 
from above or resist plans and acts. 

Support and follow the influence of natural leaders, rather 
than being resistent or indifferent. 

Respect officials for their competence rather than for their 
position. 

In a sense this phenomenon in the present development block 
of struggles between the normative old and the “would-be” normative 
new is the crux of India’s whole effort to develop and it is the most 
critical element in determining whether or not the block is a social 
system. Beliefs, sentiments, ends and norms are inextricably inter- 
related, and they persist or change together. It is the norms, how- 
ever, that control action, determining whether it may or may not 
occur. 

The block, then is a kind of local battleground in a widespread 
war of norms. If the rules get written around the emergent beliefs, 
sentiments, and ends discussed above, and if they cluster or regroup 
around the block as an area and a population, they will establish the 
status of the block as a social system. The battleground will have 
become the arena of development. 

ARE THERE DISTINCTIVE STATUS-ROLES IN A BLOCK? 

The most tangible evidence of a social system to an outside 
observer is the existence of jobs, positions, special divisions of acti- 
vity among members, some of whom have special stations or offices. 
This is all summarized by the designation of “status-role”, and the 
status-roles in a block are perhaps the easiest of its elements to find. 
Broadly, we can put them in three groups: the block staff, the village 
“w'orkers”, and the villagers in general. The block staff has its B.D.O. 
in charge, and its specialists in agriculture, animal husbandry, co- 
operatives, panchayats, industry, and social education. The village 
workers are the Gram Sevikas and Gram Sevaks, probably the co- 
operative secretaries and panchayat secretaries, the school teacher 
etc. (The patwari, or keeper of the land records is an old functionary, 
with only quasi-attachment to a status in the block.) Among the 
villagers we find several relevant status-roles: natural leaders, members 
of panchayats, gram sahayaks, committee members, etc. 

Some status-role problems emerge from the division of labour in 
a village. For example, women clean waste and manure from houses 
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and have to fill the manure pits, if there are any. Men, on the other 
hand, transfer manure to the fields. Yet tabus in many sections of 
India prevent Gram Sevaks or Compost Inspectors, who are men, from 
directly teaching the women. Here is seen the need to provide some 
way of reaching women as well as men with agricultural extension 
infonnation. Because of traditional village roles of women— and 
also of youth, special-interest programmes and organizations for them 
develop slowly and in some places not at all. 

A complete survey of the features of the block as a social system 
could be accomplished best by considering all other elements separate- 
ly for each, status-role. Thus beliefs, sentiments, ends, norms, power, 
sanction, etc. would be observed as they appear to, occur at, or affect 
the status-role of B.D.O., and again for the Gram Sevak, again for the 
Sarpanch, etc. It is not feasible to undertake such a task in this 
paper; the product of such exercise could be no less than a monograph, 
and it would require the availabiljity of more systematic observations 
than are presently at hand. In fact it might even result in the prepa- 
ration of a separate monograph for each of the major status-roles in 
a block. This article can merely stake out the directions whicli 
could be taken in such a study, and formulate presently the hypothesis 
that the block is emerging as a new and very important socitil system 
in India, bidding fair to be no less a feature of Indian life and govern- 
ment than the county has been in the United States of America, perhaps 
superseding almost completely the subdivision and district. 

The accommodation of incumbents to the status-roles In the block 
is not always accomplished without travail. The specialists on the 
block staff are sometimes irked by their inability to serve two masters, 
the B.D.O. horizontally and the technical department vertically. This 
is a strain that has not been prevented in the block, and apparently 
can be prevented only by adequate role-performance of all involvecl. 
Sometimes the strain leads to expression of a wish that the block could 
be eliminated, and that the pre-block attachment only to a department 
with direct lines to district and state government would be preferred. 
It is a challenge to the correlating and co-ordinating insights and skills 
of the B.D.O. to resolve these tensions among the incumbents of the 
involved status-roles. There is a trend also to think of adding even 
more status-roles into the block staff. Irrigation is vital to agricultural 
production and to economic development in India, but functionaries 
of the irrigatibn departments usually are not part of the formal block 
structure. 

y There conie up within the block also problems of changing the 

“role” without altering the status. When a Social Education Organi- 
zer is seen instructing village representatives in a Gram Sahayak’s 
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camp in the practices of Japanese paddy cultivation he performs the 
Sl7of an agricultural adviser but in his S. E O. status. The 
current ^rave concern with food production, in India multiplies the 
instances of this difficulty, which really need rot be a difficulty once it 
is ^explained! The fear of health specialists, educationists, and other 
specialists is that the wave of insistence on agricultural priority is 
cToing to remove them from the development jiicturc, and convert the 
block into a specialized agricultural department. Some of them think 
they will all lose their jobs because the Gram Sevak must give 80 per 
cent of bis attention to agricultural production. » Their “salvation” 
of course, will lie in applving their own energies in the behalf of food 
production, adjusting their roles to the requirements of the time, 
but retaining their status. Overly rigid concern for his status may 
keep a functionary from understanding that he can best retain it by 
letting his role be approximately flexible, in recogni of the priori- 
ties of the ends (goals) of the block. 

One important set of influences on status-roles in the block is the 
gigantic training programme India has set up and continues to expand 
for preparing functionaries in all the jobs. There are institutes and 
centres to train Gram Sevaks, B.D.O.s and block spec»,alists and all 
other block personnel including even camps for villagers themselves. 
A result is the preparation of thousands of persons for the status-roles 
they will have. As is sometimes said, “The whole 'lalion is in 
training”. 

The organization of status-roles in the block continues to proli- 
ferate, and this always has implications for other elements of the block 
structure. The earlier formation of Block Advisory C mmittees 
did not promote rapidly enough the passing of responsil ty from 
Centre and State Government to “the people”, in accordance with 
announced objectives of decentralization and “people’s participation”. 
A next step was to grant these committees power to approve pro- 
gramme proposals, a greater power than that to advise. Eflfotts are 
now espoused to provide for planning programmes, a responsibility 
considerably greater than either mere approval or advisim The 
Block Advisory Committee, an advisory body, became the Block 
Development Committee with responsibility to approve, and th/-"'' ’ rent 
proposal is to establish panchayat samitis at the block level, .. . eat- 
ing the gram panchayats on which much effort is now being exp -nd- 
ed. Whenever a network of gram and samiti panchayats shall i ve 
come into existence within a block, a very significant change will have 
occurred in the block’s character as a social system. 


8. The Gram Sevak^s Guide for Increasing Agricultural Production, New Delhi, 
Mitiistry of Community Development, 1958. 
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The probable status of these panchayats is not always dis- 
cussed realistically.® Although they are announced as institutions of 
the people in contradiction to government they become in fact local 
government, and the suspended aerial roots of the “banyan tree” 
that is now government in India will be fulfilled by attachment to the 
ground, and communications can then originate in the “soil” of demo- 
cracy, and find their way upward and outward. Sometimes it seems 
not quite honest to talk about the panchayats as though they are in 
some non-govemmental category of organization. They are, or will 
be, it is hoped, people’s institutions, but they are also government. 
If they can be recognized as government, the vast and long-range task 
of democratizing total government in India will be well on the way in 
direction of accomplishment. And the block then will be indisputably 
a social system, with all the elements required therein. In the mean- 
time it is a violation of the norms that are struggling to emerge in India 
to set up an opposition between “government” and people’s institu- 
tions. 

A next stage in the growth of local self-responsible government 
may be the recognition that representative government gets each group 
of representatives as nearly as possible directly from the pubUc, rather 
than from other bodies of representatives just as most plants— other 
than parasites — ^have their rootage in the soil rather than in the bodies 
of other plants. For example, members of parliament are elected by 
their constituencies, and not by the legislative assemblies of the states. 
While at present panchayat samities are discussed as bodies madfe up 
of representatives of gram panchayats, the full fruition of the idea wll 
call for direct election by the villagers concerned of their panchayat 
samiti,. In the block social system, as now proposed, the villager 
has the status-role of elector of the gram panchayat; later he may 
have the additional status-role of elector of the samiti panchayat. 

DOES RANK EXIST AS AN ELEMENT IN THE BLOCK? 

There is a diversity of ranks among status-roles, some of them 
new and unique within the block and some adjustments occur to 
problems of rank. The multi-purpose village worker, Gr&m Sevak, 
is not considered by villagers to be an official; he is not ranked by the 
villagers within the same hierarchy that includes those above him. 
There is hardly any grade to which he can be promoted unless he 
happens to be a university or college graduate, a qualification most 
village workers do not meet. It is complained also that the post of 

9. Arch Dotson, “Democratic Decentralization in Local Sdf-Govemment”, The 
Indian Journal of PMic Administration^ 1958, VoL IV, No. 1, pp. 38i-50, 
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B.D.O. is not open to other development workers. Outranking all 
other block workers, he has often been transferred from the revenue 
or general administrative services. Without subject-matter training 
in any developmental field, he outranks specialists who withhold full 
approval from him because of their feeling that, paradoxically, 
they outrank him in knowledge and capability. Remedy for this 
difficulty is now sought by promoting some specialists, especially agri- 
culturists. Another problem in the block arises when the B.D.O. or 
block specialist “puUs his rank” on the village worker, sometimes 
thereby unwittingly undermining the latter’s prestige with the village 
people. The B.D.O. who comes from an administrative hierarchy of 
the “old school” does not become aware of the requirement that his 
chief role in the new job is “supervisor” and not “boss”. District 
level “technical officers” above the block level, are said to resent 
the B.D.O.’s “alienation of affections” of the block specialists. Yet 
the B.D.O. is not in a separate cadre of officers, he is bypassed for 
promotion by his parent department while a B.D.O., yet he can be 
promoted only by that parent department. 

There are complicated ambiguities of rank in a block, and inten- 
sive studies would be revealing. The ends and norms of the block 
require that the block staff function as a “team”, and this word appears 
often in the documentation. The team idea minimizes rank; each 
member of a ‘^team” is dually valuable, and by this concept even the 
B.D.O.’s rank is rfemoved by his task as “coach” of the “team”. There 
are strong equalitarian strains in the social changes occuring within 
the Indian developmental block. The strong tradition of the impor- 
tance of rank is reflebted, however, in the behaviour of Indian officials 
generally. The rigidity of the administrative structure of obey-and- 
command, disciissed below, may be the most stubborn barrier to the 
achievement of democratic development within the block. The sus- 
picion has been heard to be voiced, in fact, that an administrative 
caste is forming in India. 

Rank and status-role hre inextricably linked in India, and it is 
not easy to view thfem separately in the village since Occupation and 
caste are almost mutually determined. Ih fact, prominent aspects of 
status in rural India involve considerations of caste which lies behind 
the nature of rank m. a social System. The national constitution form- 
ally outlaws xmtouchabilily, and Gandhi called the untouchables 
Harijans, or children of God. The fact of rigid caste differentiation 
is prominent in the village, however, and this imposes definite limits 
to the achievement of democratic development. In fact, when Indians 
use the word community in speech, they refer usually to a caste, not to 
a village community with several caste levels represented. Hereditary, 
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occupational and social status-roles effectively retard economic and 
social change in the block, and this situation may prevail until 
industrial growth has begun to demand labourers and force migration 
from the villages. 

Some vigorous attacks are made on these factors : it is required 
by force of lawi for example, that Harijan children be admitted to 
schools, and that Harijan representatives be elected to village pancha- 
yats. Questions are discussed sometimes about whether Harijan and 
other low-caste people who qualify educationally should be appointed 
to block jobs, and about what criteria should determine their posting. 
There are, indeed, now some Gram Sevaks of scheduled caste origin 
who are at work in multi-caste circles of villages. 

The point is that rank in the villages severely modifies rank in 
the block, and adjustments in the latter depend on the context of the 
former. The democratization of the block, or any other system, will 
require the prior or at least the simultaneous democratization of the 
village, in which caste is such a resistant factor. 

IS POWER discernible AS AN ELEMENT IN THE BLOCK ? 

Some items which could appropriately come up for discussion 
under this heading have been stolen for inclusion under earlier topics, 
in particular those paragraphs dealing with status-roles and rank. 
The growing power of the block as government and shifts in power 
among functionaries within the block have been noted. They are 
countervailing to the power of vested interest represented, for example, 
by the money-lender “of old” and the zamindars. Then too there is 
the negative power of resistant tradition. 

Villagers in a development block will say, “the only officials we 
ever saw were the tax collector and the policeman”, referring to new 
roles of officials. However, “when will you get electricity?” “It 
depends upon the officials”, is the reply. Or “where did you get the 
idea to dig compost pits?” “The Panchayat told us we had to — ” 
or “How did you get every villager to contribute?” — “Well, some pres- 
sure. was brought to bear.” So the villager traditionally has felt 
government to be power, and this reaction remains strong within him, 
as he reacts to the newer approach brought to them via the block. 
The dramatic attempt of community development in the block is to 
introduce the power of persuasion or the influence of knowledge of 
cause and consequence. The block contemplates a transformation 
in power structure— undertaking to effect the change by the “power 
of peace”. 
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The problem of the conscientious ofl&cial who accepts fully the 
goal of development by education is to divest himself of the manner 
and symbols of the representative of the ruler. The block personnel 
have to seek to be teachers, organizers, persuaders, friends and coun- 
sellors, or they are not acting consistently with the beliefs, sentiments, 
ends and norms of the block. 

When an old man prostrates himself before the B.D.O., the latter 
knocks him aside gruffly, saying, “We are equals now!” Both parties 
are flustered, and go on quickly with the business of the moment. 

Yet there are discouraged functionaries in the block, and it can 
be heard occasionally that “if farmers, after all the persuasion, will 
not improve their farming they should be required by government to 
conform to our recommendations or take the consequences”. These 
are the laggards or the disillusioned whose role has become disassociat- 
ed from status and who seek uses of power inconsistent with block 
ends. 

WHAT SANCTIONS APPEAR IN THE BLOCK? 

With belief and sentiment organized aroimd the ends of develop- 
ment, and in the matrices of status-role, rank and power, are there 
sanctions in the block for conformity or non-conformity with the 
norms? What are the rewards of acceptable block behaviour, and 
what are the punishments for violation? Again we encounter the 
difficulty of discussing each element as though it existed alone, whereas 
it has been only in the context of a systematic relation among all the 
elements, of each it is one. In other words, some of what has to be 
said about sanctions has already been said. Sanctions are present, 
indeed. The outstanding Gram Sevak of the year is given a motor- 
cycle; and on the other hand, one who effects a liaison with some 
village faction-leader is transferred; a B.D.O. who has done well may 
be rewarded by promotion out of development work and back into his 
own department; a B.D.O. whose strenuous efforts brought addition- 
al channel outlets sooner, thus averting crop failure, is rewarded 
by the loyalty and near-devotion of all the villagers. The village which 
contributes shramdan or “voluntary” collections of money, or a patch 
of land, etc., is rewarded by grants from block funds. The farmer 
who agrees to a demonstration on his land is rewarded with free ferti- 
lizer. The man who didn’t pay his last loan is penalized by rejection 
of his next application for a loan. 

Rewards and punishments within a block, and relevant to its 
system of action lie, either chiefly ia withholding or advancing grants. 
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helpful advice, praise, etc. For new agricultural practices there is a 
reward in higher yields, but the penalty for failure to change is not so 
apparent. In one village, the B.D.O. posted a woman Social Educa- 
tion Officer to whom the villagers objected declaring her persona 
non grata. The villagers say a year passed after this disagreement 
without their having another visit from the Gram Sevak ! (punish- 
ment!). In another village, the panchayat raised funds toward a 
school and so reported to the B.D.O. 1 Immediately they were given 
a matching grant, (reward!). So various sanctions are at hand to 
apply in villages. Gram Sevaks can be transferred peremptorily— as 
can officials above them. Sanctions of praise and spoken apprecia- 
tion from superiors can be powerful rewards. 

DOES THE BLOCK HAVE ITS OWN FACILITIES? 

By this category we identify those socio-material features of a 
social system that are as integral to its being as the social psychological 
abstractions itemized in the foregoing essay. In a sense they are the 
means to the ends discussed above. Put most broadly, the facilities 
of a block are the natural resources of the villages, and the available 
technology of exploitation. 

The territory of the block, being a physical thing, must be includ- 
ed among its facilities. Blocks are intended to include about one 
hundred villages, but the criteria for bounding them have not been 
standardized or consistently followed; many of them are much larger 
than the “standard” size. The areas of blocks have been variously 
determined with size— in space and population — a chief criterion. 
Whether or not there is sociologically a natural area has been largely 
ignored, and the wisdom of this has been questioned in evaluation 
reports. Similarly, whether or not there is identity with a previously 
recognized area of administration has been ignored or given secondary 
consideration. The wisdom of this has also been questioned. Expe- 
diency determined the bounding of blocks, and studies could well be 
made now of the differential relevance of size, relationships to other 
areas and units and other factors to results. If and when the block 
becomes a fully developed social system its area will be clearly identi- 
fied as “belonging” to the block, and it will be distinguishable and mark- 
ed off from other areas by signs, maps, and by the awareness of mem- 
bers and non-members. 

Imp ortant among the facilities are also “block development” 
funds, available as incentive payment, matching funds, subsidy, grant, 
etc. Villages outside of blocks until now have lacked this important 
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facility. More than 90 per cent of all development blocks in the coun- 
try had postal facilities ; ’63 per cent had telegraphic facilities 
(September 1958). Block members have a headquarters with some 
office space, and probably one jeep and their personal bicycles for 
transportation. They may have a movie projector and one or two 
items for visual aid. The block headquarters, in fact, are among the 
most conspicuous features of the Indian landscape now, and some of 
them have become new villages. In some blocks, quarters have been 
built for the Gram Sevaks, but generally the villages contain no lodging 
or boarding places, and Gram Sevaks claim hospitality for meals and 
overnight rests . Many Gram Sevaks have no facilities other than their 
personal bicycles and bed rolls. Most personnel in the blocks feel 
needs for additional facilities for their work. 

A representative “faciUties-problem” that vexes block workers 
is that of supply line — ^for commercial fertilizer, for improved seed, for 
spray equipment, etc. Another facilities problem emphasizes the 
difficulty of co-ordinating developmental work with that of other units 
of government. This is illustrated by the problem of irrigation, vital 
everywhere in India, and attended to by another department of 
government. 

There is continual striving to get more equipment, supplies for 
demonstrations, constructions, etc. In the conspicuous effort of the 
block to augment its facilities we find one of the most convincing evi- 
dences of its existence as a social system. 

CONCLUSION 

The complex nature of the block has been only a little simplified 
by this exploratory analysis of its character as a social system. T his 
effort is perhaps more an exercise in sociology than an excursion into 
public administration. Perhaps it should be identified as political 
sociology, or administrative sociology, but these fields are delinaited 
for heuristic rather than scientific reasons, and phenomena flow with- 
in and across their borders in little regard for the habits of pedants. 

For sociologists, the authors hope that this approach to the block 
as a social system will provide a background against which many 
research efforts may be formulated. To students of public adminis- 
tration we propose only that blocks which develop into social systems 
wiU function more influentially in the total political structure than 
blocks “on paper”. 

As in all instances of planned change one must anticipate that 
there will be what Merton called the “unanticipated consequences”. 
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The only way to prepare for results that cannot be foretold is to main- 
tain a poised combination of firmness and flexibihty that permits 
readjustment as new factors come into view. 

The block, then, with the circles of villages in it, is a new organi- 
zation, completely set-up by government, not yet completely formed as 
a social system, but well “on the way”. 

The territoriality of the block is in question — as to size and social 
ecology, and the facilities employed by the block in furtherance of its 
ends are changing in nature and in balance, as between money, 
subsidy, new technology, emphasis upon agriculture, educational 
materials for demonstration and teaching and similar considerations. 

Consensus with respect to its ends is still to become settled; the 
chief pathology of the block, so far as ends are concerned, has been 
misuse of “targets” which have been said in some sense to have diverted 
attention from true goals, and fixing on means instead (the compost 
pit, rather than higher yields, for example). 

The norms of behaviour in the block represent an aspiration of 
leadership in the new nation rather than a condition of full acceptance 
in the block social system. Teaching rather than coercion is being 
pushed, but has not yet come to predominate. “Needs” met are as 
likely to be the needs of the officials as of the villagers. Democratic 
participation develops slowly because the rank-and-file villagers are 
inexperienced in taking part and officials are inexperienced in trusting 
them with responsibility for action. To begin “where the people are” 
seems at times to be starting “too far back”. Discussion has a hard 
time replacing formal debate or argument. Natural leaders represent 
caste or family grodps and haven’t yet a concept of overall village- 
community plus national responsibility. Planning programmes local- 
ly is a violation of old practices. Patience is hard to exercise when a 
young nation is eager. Social distinctions persist. 

The generalized shift toward belief in progress is conspicuous in 
the blocks of Indian villages, apparently more so than in villages still 
out-of-block, but supporting sentiments are hardly yet developed. 
A hazard lies in the rapidity of change from acceptance of status quo 
to demand for progress. There is already a faith spreading in the 
block, almost mystically, in the efficacy of education, but even the 
block officials lack confidence in the power of persuasion. They still 
like power of office, but are gradually gaining confidence in the power 
of learning. Problems of rank and status are among the strongest 
deterrents to success. The hierarchical tradition in administration 
and the rigidity of caste in the village are being battered down 
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(ox at least pounded a Kttle) by the emerging new social stmetare but 

they are the most stubbornly resistant: of the elements m the block 
system Economic development, increased income, am movement 

to industry eventually will lend? strengti to the forces of change here. 

The sanctions in the new block social system are not strong enough to 

accelerate change to the speed that planners and leaders desire. But 

when the block “arrives” as a fully developed social system it will no 

doubt be seen also as a new and basic unit of local government, at 
once child and parent of a strengthening democracy. 


A FUNDAMENTAL APPROACH TO THE 

administration of the rural community 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME* 


Iqbal Narain 


T he word administration is derived from the latin ‘ministrare’ 
which means to manage.^ Administration, therefore, means the 
management or actual conduct of affairs. All human actions have 
to pass through three stages. First, there is the stage of resolution, 
when goals are fixed and objectives are defined. Motivated by certain 
ideals and interests, men individually or collectively set before them- 
selves some goals and objectives. Secondly, there follows the stage 
of planning when a detailed plan is devised to realize these goals. 
It is here that an effort is made to find out the ways and means to 
reach the prescribed goals and to chalk out a plan of action. Lastly, 
there comes the stage of action, when actual steps are taken according 
to the plan of action to realize the prescribed goals in the form of posi- 
tive achievements. This stage of action, which generally takes the form 
of co-operative endeavour,® as without it no large-scale achievement is 
possible, is what we technically understand by the term adnunistration;® 
yet administration cannot be divorced from the objectives and the 
plan to realize them. For administration is essentially a scheme of 
means*— the mere servant of ends or policy which embodies both the 
objectives and the detailed plan to pursue them. The fact is that 
objectives, plan and administration act and re-act upon one another. 
If objectives determine the nature of planning and administration, 
these in turn prescribe the extent to which objectives can be realized. 


^ Text of an essay which won a second prize in the IIPA Essay Competition, 
iointlv with “A Short Study in the Theory and Practice of Public Corporation m 
a' Democracy” (by Dr. Amba Prasad); the latter essay will be published in a subse- 
quent issue of the Journal— Ed. 

1. A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, ed. Sir James Murrey, VoL I, 

°'^%^’^Herbort*A'Simon Donald W. Smithburg, and Victor A. Thompson, Public 
AdmMstration, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1956, p.3: "When twomen.co-operate to 
mil a stoS that neither could have moved alone, the rudiments of administration have 
mLarer This staple act ha.s two basic characteristics of what has come to be called 
AdSstration. There is a parpose- moving the stone-and there is co-operative acnon, 
—several persons using combined strength to accomplish something that could not have 

been of Public Administration, ed. by Fritz Morstein 

Marx, New York, Prentice-Hall Inc., 1946, p. .3: “Administration is determined action 

taken mpursmt of conwiouspmpoM^. of interest be public or private, 

idministraUon is always the servant of policy. Management— the largest part of admi- 
Stalon-denotes means, and means have no significance except in terms of ends . {Ibid). 
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A discussion of the fundamental approach to the administra- 
tion of rural community development programme® should, therefore, 
take into consideration (a) the nature and objectives of the rural com- 
munity development programme, (b) its implications in terms of plan- 
ning, and (c) its fundamentals in terms of administration. 

THE CONCEPT, THE NATURE AND OBJECTIVES OF THE RURAL 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME* 

The rural community development programme is a composite 
term— a fourfold concept. We have to analyse the words that cons- 
titute it so as to get at the full implications of the concept. 

‘Rural’ pertains to a village. One needs hardly offer an apology 
for thinking of community development primarily in terms of villages. 
For “ours is a world of village communities, of peasants and pasto- 
ralists who spend most of their lives within the small group of kith and 
kin, and whose values have their roots there.”® For example, “India 
is a land of villages, because villages house 82% of her population.”’ 
We have, therefore, to begin with the question: “What is a village?” 
Without entering into the niceties of defining a village, one can agree 
with Phillips Ruopp, according to whom villages “are composed of 
groups of kith and kin, friends and relatives living together in the same 
place, sharing the same fundamental values, and participating in regu- 
lar activities in which the frequency of personal encounter and inter- 


5. The Community Development Programme has been undertaken in a variety 
of ways and under different names, such as “Community Education’*, “Social Pro- 
gramme”, “Cultural Mission”, “Welfare Commissions”, “Rural Centres”, “Rural 
Social Centres”, “Village Aids” etc. (See Carl C, Taylor, “What is Community 
Development in Kurukshetra: A Symposium on Community Development in India, 1952- 
55 (issued by the Publications Division, on behalf of the Community Project Administ- 
ration, November 14, 1955, p. 31). In our own country, it operates through the 
National Extension Service Blocks and the Community Development Projects. Though 
at the risk of a digression, yet for the sake of clarity, these two media of rural 
community development may be distinguished from each other in these words of 
Shri V.T. Krishnamachari: “The N.E.S. is a permanent organization and will cover 
the whole country. It provides the basic organization-official and non-official — and 
minimum financial provision for development... N.E.S. blocks in which successful 
results have been achieved with the maximum popular co-operation are selected for 
intensive development for a period of three years. These are called Community 
Projects”. (V.T. Krishnamachari: Community Development in India, BqM, Th& 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of 

. India," p. 10.) 

It is for this reason that in the title the words Community Development 

Programme^' have been deliberately chosen to keep the title at once broad and general 
without tagging it to the community development institutions or approaches of any 
particular country. 

6. Phillips Ruopp, Approaches to Community Development : A Symposium Intro- 
ductory to Problems and Methods of Village Welfare in Under-developed Areas^ 
W. Van Hoeve Ltd., The Hague, Bandung, 1953, p. L 

Community Projects^ A Draft Handbook (issued by Community Project 
Aaministration, Planning Commission, Government of India, 1954, p. 137). 
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action is high. Common residence, common values and common acti- 
vities— these form the tripod supporting the village community”.® 
A village thus is essentially a homogeneous group of people among 
whom various barriers are artificial, even if seemingly strong, and the 
bond of corporate life is a tangible reality. Even in Indian villages 
where we do not have homogeneity in all its pristine purity owing to 
casteism and personal factions, assuming too often a legal form, a sense 
of corporate life and fundamental unity is not altogether missing. It 
is certainly latent and it has got to be roused to become an active work- 
ing principle of life. 

Now let us turn to the term co^nmunity. The term community, 
of which the village is just a form, is a much debated term. If one 
were to indulge in over-simplification, one could say, in tune with the 
United Nations Report of the Mission on Community Organisation 
and Development in South and Southeast Asia that, “by a community 
we shall usually mean a number of people who, by virtue of living in 
a locality, may be presumed to have important interests in common”.® 
The community is not, however, merely an area or the people living in 
an area. “It is”, as observed by Sanderson and Poison, “rather a 
pattern of association or a common behaviour in which the people 
of the area participate to form a definite system of social interaction in 
which they play a part and by which they are more or less control! ed ^ ° 
On this criterion the learned authors have also defined a rural com- 
munity : “A rural community is that form of association maintained 
between the people, and between their institutions, in a local area in 
which they live on dispersed farmsteads and in a village which is 
the centre of their common activities. The rural community is a 
locality group. It is composed of the people and their institutions 
which are located in a given geographical area; but, as is true of any 
group, the real community consists of the established relationships 


8. Phillips Ruopp, op, cit.^ p,4. 

C/. Aristotle: Politics^ {tn Barker)^ Oxford, 1946, p,4: 

‘‘The most natural form of the village appears to be that of a colony or off-shoot 
from a family; and some have thus called the members of the village by the name 
‘sucklings of the same milk’, or, again, of ‘sons and the sons of sons”. C/. Alexis de 
Tocoqueville: Democracy in America, Oxford, 1946, p. 56: “The village or township is 
the only association which is so perfectly natural that wherever a number of men are 
collected it seems to constitute itself.” 

9 Report of the Mission on Community Organisation and Development in South and 
Southeast Asia, United Nations, December 1953, p.3. 

10. Dwight Sanderson and Robert A. Poison, i?«ra/ Community Organisation, 
New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1939, p. 50. 

Cf Lloyd Allen Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education, New York, Me. 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1938, p. 27: “A Community is a population aggregate, inhabit- 
ing a contiguous territory, integrated through common experience, possessing a number 
of basic service institutions, conscious of its local unity and able to act in a corporate 
capacity.” 
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wliich 9.r6 recognized by them flS more or less controlling their beha- 
viour or psychic interaction between the people and between their 
institutions within a local area.”^-i It is thus obvious that community, 
whether rural or urban, is not a mere geographical entity or a mathema- 
tical proposition— so many people living adjacent to one another in 
one and the same area. It is a subtler and a deeper concept, more 
qualitative than quantitative, more spiritual and psychological than 
the mere fact of physical existence of a number of people in a contigu- 
ous area. The concept of a community does not postulate ^living' 
but ‘living together', not the ‘individual self’ of man but his social self; 
not so much diversity of life, interest, thought and action as their unity, 
not the pursuit of one’s own ends, single-handed and irrespective of the 
social good but joint endeavour to promote common good with a sense 
of social responsibility. Community thus signifies not atomistic 
existence of men but their integrated and corporate life, with all the 
intricate and endless threads of relationships, problems ofbehaviouris- 
tic pattern and moral norms that it involves. As observed by Brown- 
ell, “The community is less an attribute of some function or interest... 
than an integral whole which is organic in structure, limited in size, 
concrete in context, substantive in syntax.” i ^ One cannot, therefore, 
glibly talk of community development as a political slogan because it 
involves not merely material or economic development, but also deve- 
lopment at such higher and subtler levels as moral, ethical, intellec- 
tual and psychological. It is also equally certain that owing to the 
subtler aspects of life that a community development programme has 
to take note of, its administration on proper lines becomes a difficult, 
intriguing and at the same time a very important problem. 

Let us now turn to the third constituent of the title i.e . , ‘ Develop- 
ment’. The term as associated with community brings 

to our mind several ideas. First, development is to be distinguished 
from change. A change may be sudden and artificial as opposed to 
natural, while development is gradual and part of a natural process 
almost organic in nature. Development thus is the slow but spontane- 
ous sprouting of seeds into flower and fruit trees or the long, tedious 

11. Sanderson and Poison, 

12. C/. Phillips Rnopp : oi?. c/r.* pp. 4-5 : “The word community is charged with 
ambiguity; its associations and meanings are many and subtle. It is not only the attri- 
bute of every group brought together by the fusion of certain integrative forces such as 
shared locality and shared interests. It is also something to be achieved, such as the 
national community or the world community. For it is at the same time a descriptive 
and normative concept. It is as much an ‘ought’ as an ‘is’...... The chief virtue of the 

concept of community is that it emphasizes the qualitative aspect of human development 
rather than the quantitative. It properly subordinates the quantitative to the qualitative.” 

13* Baker Brownell, Cowwwm'/y, New York, Harper & Bros., 1950, 

'■v,p. '269* 
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and wearisome growth of a child from infancy to adolescence and from 
adolescence to youth. There is thus no short cut to development. 
It has to be a long process, if the growth is to be organic, natural 
and stable. The more the area of backwardness to be covered, the 
longer is the process of development in teims of time and magnitude. 
The rural communities in India as in all the under-developed countries 
are very backward. The process of their development has, there- 
fore, to be both slow and long. 

Secondly, development is a conscious changeover for the better; 
it is, therefore, a rationally argued and scientifically planned scheme 
of gradual social change in terms of well-defined development targets 
Development thus is essentially purposive-— a scheme of means for the 
realization of something better, healthier and more desirable in tenns 
of human well-being and progress. As observed by Phillips Ruopp, 
“social development, as distinct from social change, is the purposive 
alteration of conditions. Development signifies change from something 
thought to be less desirable to something thought to be more desirable. 
It further signifies and emphasises the rational direction of human 
organization and skill towards the attainment of the desirable. Deve- 
lopment, then, is purposive and purpose in human affairs is moulded by 
individual and social values. But development, like community, does 
not justify itself. It can be justified only by its purpose. Although it is 
true that ends are present in means, development is essentially a means 
to the ends determined by a society’s system of values.”^* 

Thirdly, development is essentially a multi-purpose term, more so 
in the context of a rural community. This is so in three ways. In the 
first place, community development has to take into account the deve- 
lopment of both the individual and the community because they act 
and re-act on each other; they help and supplement each other’s growth. 
“The community is not prior to the individual nor the individual to the 
community. They are concomitants one of the other. There is no 
community rebirth, no community development where individuals 
remain unreborn. Therecanbeno justice for the community and no 
communal fulfilment unless there is justice and fulfilment for individuals. 
The community may not depend on John Jones or George Smith for 
its existence and health, though it is physically and morally diminished 
by their death and desertion. It does depend on individuals who share 
a common life.”^® In the second place, development has to be over- 
all, integrated and complete. It should not aim at developing the 
partial self of man but his complete self, not one aspect of the life 

14. Phillips Ruopp, op. cit., pp. 16-17, 

15. Ibid., p. 14. 
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of the community but ail its aspects.^® It has to be a multi-purpose 
scheme of development of the community in all its aspects— social, 
economic, political, educational and even moral and psychological! 
The various aspects of the life of the community are so interdependent 
that they cannot be developed in isolation and development of each, 
if taken up as part of an integrated scheme, contributes to the develop- 
ment of all its other aspects. In the case of a rural community this 
integrated or multi-purpose approach to development is aU the more 
essential as the rural communities by and large are under-developed 
not in one particular aspect of life but in all aspects almost equally. 
As observed by the Report of the Mission on Community Organisa- 
tion and Development in South and Southeast Asia, “At the national 
level, as well as in community projects, there is need for a balanced 
or integrated or multi-purpose approach. Properly conceived com- 
munity programmes will contribute to overall improvement.” ^ ’ In 
the third place, the rural community development should involve a 
strengthening of the community ideal. The ideal of the rural com- 
munity development is not merely to re-generate people materially, 
educationally and politically but also to regenerate them ‘communally’ 
(z.e. as a community). It should integrate people in thought, feeling 
and action and thus awaken and vitalize the community sentiment, 
making them develop a community identity^ » with common outlook! 
spirit, opinions and loyalties, a sense of co-operation and partnership 


MX has suggested the following three criteria of development • 

a) the growth of man’s control over the conditions of life i.e., his natural environmeS' 

growth of co-operation within and between societies and 
(3) the growth of freedom in co-operative relationships. His point of emphasis is “If 

however, development is understood as consisting in aprocess whereby a full redization 
or fulfilment of human capacities is gradually attained, that society might be regarded 
as most developed which evokes the most spontaneous devotion to common ends 

Development in South 

The Report has emptoized the necessity of a multi-purpose approach in these words • 
“The primary requirement is to increase income so that more crmsi^nerc’ „ u 

bought and the coi^unity can provide for itself more and better “mmunicil strvSs^® 
village amenities, health, education and so on. The main need w? ^ 

improve agricidture* Indeed, the national pressure to^be^omd 

reauirements is the main origin of multi -niirnncp. suftcient in food 


requirements is the main origin of mSlilFurp^ore «mmun?^^^^^^^^^ ifJSso 


rfSals«vic"^;cannoTbrbrou^^^ 
disease and ignorance are simultaneously attacked. It may be futile ir 
some areas to introduce improved seed, manure and cuhural ‘s 

provided; but the full benefits of irrigation require the intrSfiol 7tLs”& fs 

iSequi?7 ® contSl prSmr^e 

18. C/. William M.C. Dougall, The Group Mind, New York, G.P Putnanfs Sons 
1926, p. 206 : “Individual minds become more completely integrated in proportion as thev 
achieve a full self-consciousness, m proportion as the idea of the self becomes rich in 
content and the nucleus of a strong sentiment generating impulse that control and over- 
ride impulses of all other sources.’* 
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in all walks of life and a passion for community welfare and develop^* 
ment through vigorous community effort which should become a 
matter of habit rather than something imported and enforced.^ ® If 
on the contrary the tissues of community life get weakened during the 
process of development, the concept of rural community development 
would become a contradiction in terms. 

Fourthly, the multi-purpose approach makes the task of community 
development a gigantic affair, which can, therefore, not be taken up 
as governmental project even by the most resourceful and competent 
of the world governments. The rural community development pro- 
gramme has, therefore, to be organized very largely on the basis of 
thQ principle of self-help. The idea that the community should help 
itself in a co-operative endeavour to effect its own all-round develop- 
ment is thus inherent in the very concept of community development. 
It may also be emphasized here that self-development is not only 
the best but is also the only real development. What is that develop- 
ment in which the object of development remains inert and passive 
and does not cultivate initiative, self-reliance and self-help even in the 
process of development ? Obviously, therefore, the cultivation of 
initiative, self-reliance and self-help is at once the inherent end and the 
only method of the rural community development. Thus the rural 
community development should largely be a development of the entire 
community by the entire community. All members of the com- 
munity — children, both boys and girls, young men and women, old folk 
of both sexes, educated and illiterate persons, peasants and artisans, 
labourers, both skilled and unskilled, teachers and the students— 
should pool their resources together and combine with their heart and 
soul in this great adventure of self-development. This is what the 
U.N. Report means when it says that the “programme should aim to 


19. This is what a sociologist would call the process of socialization which has been 
ably described by Dr. E.W. Burgess as follows;— 

**The socialization of the person consists in his all round participation in the think- 
ing, the feeling, and the activities of the group. In short, socialization is ‘personality 
freely unfolding under conditions of healthy fellowship.’ Society viewed from this as- 
pect is an iramense co-operative concern for the promotion of personal development. 
But social organization is not the end of socialization; the end and function of socializa- 
tion is the development of persons. The relation is even closer; personality consists, 
almost wholly, in socialization, in the mental interaction of the person and his group. 
The person is coming to realize that, in achieving his interests, he must at the same time 
achieve functional relations with all other persons. In this achieving of right relations 
with his fellows, in this capacity of fitting, *into an infinitely refined and complex system 
of co-operation’, the development of personality consists”. (Vide: Ernest W. Burgess, 
The Function of Socialization in Social Evolution. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1916, pp. 236-237.) 

In fact Sanderson and Poison consider this asi^ct of community development as 
criterion of its success: “One measure of community organization is the degree to 
which organizations and interest are willing to co-operate in activities of the common 
welfare for which they are not primarily responsible and in which others will take the 
lead.” (Vide: Sanderson and Poison, op, ciit., p, 83), 
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be multi-focussed. Success in a programme is likely to be greater, 
if it is recognized that different sections of the people can contribute 
to it.” ^ ® No one is superfluous in the schemes of the rural community 
development; all are equally useful, important and hence indispensable. 
It has to be noted, however, that the community development at least 
in its initial stage will be largely but not exclusively by the community 
itself. The Government of the day has to play a positive and significant 
role which we shall discuss later. It is not enough tliat the rural com- 
munity development should be multi-focussed: it should be, as the 
U.N. Report correctly stresses, multi-processed also.^^ It hardly 
needs an explanation because an approach to a multi-purpose scheme 
has necessarily to he multi-processed. Education in the ethics and 
art of community development, persuasion by an appeal to the social 
conscience of the community, compulsion in the form of law, precept 
enlivened with practice, theory illustrated with example, are some of 
the general facets of the multi-processed approach. 

It is time now to turn to the last word in the title i.e., ‘Programme’. 
It stands for a scheme with distinct objectives, plan of action and 
directives about its operative details. 

To sum up ; thee oncept of rural community development 
postulates : — 

(1) That it is an attempt at developing a sizable section of 
people who are basically homogeneous, bound to one another by 
common interest, similar medesof life and outlook and a common 


20. Ibid.^ p. 21. Illustrating the point, the Report continues, **The primary social 
and economic unit is the family, and the strength of this unit will be enhanced and its 
effectiveness in promoting self-help increased, if a programme takes account of all its 
rqembers, and not simply of the head of the household. Women may contribute to 
family income, if trained in spare time occupations. If they are shown better stoves and 
taught the rudiments of nutrition, the comfort of the home and the nutritional value of 
the food consumed are more likely to be improved than if efforts are concentrated on 
the farmer as producer; and the best way to encourage production of food in the garden 
or on the farm to give a more balanced diet, or encourage better sanitary practice, is 
often to persuade the women. Women normally control the purse strings — within limits, 
so that some guidance in home economics will make for better spending of slender in- 
comes. Parents miay be stimulated to action through their children. This is a key ele- 
ment in the approach to rural betterment of community schools in the Philippines. 
Women may be persuaded to make improvements for the sake of their children which 
would be neglected otherwise— -and in any case we are interested in a continuing process, 
the success of which in the future depends much on the young people and children of 
today.” (rbid., p. 21). 

21. Ibid p. 21. Illustrating the point, the Report continues, “The need for educa- 
tion, in the sense of both persuasion and showing ‘how’ is apparent enough. It is also 
apparent that niany different techniques of education must be used to reinforce each 
other or for different groups or purposes* This need not be enlarged upon. But to 
awaken perception of needs or train skills is seldom sufficient. Supplies of necessary 
^uipment, fertilizers, seed, DDT and so oh of the right kind must be available at the 
right time. People must be organized to perform the activities for which education and 
supplies have prepared them. Frequently the law must be revised to remove obstacles 
or provide the necessary powers or opportunities. So we are concerned with manifold 
processes directed to manifold and interrelated objectives”. (Ibid). 
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area which they inhabit and hence having a sense of corporate life 
and mutual loyalties; 

(2) That the development herein aimed at is multi-purpose in 
the sense of all-sided and all-round development that treats of life in 
the community as an integrated whole and, therefore, seeks to 
improve all its aspects— individual, social, economic, hygienic, politi- 
cal, educational, moral and even psychological; 

(3) That one of the important aspects of the multi-purpose 
development of the rural community is the strengthening of the com- 
munal bond, making the people realize themselves as a community, 
and as partners in the great adventure of self-development; 

(4) That as a result of this multi-purpose approach the task 
of development becomes gigantic and, therefore, slow and steady ; 

(5) That the complete process of development thus visualized 
has to be a co-operative endeavour — at once olRcial and non-ofBcial, 
more and growingly non-official than official ; 

(6) That by and large people’s participation is at once the 
aim and salutary method of rural community development; and 

(7) That the process of rural community development has 
at once to be multi-focussed, harnessing all sections of the com- 
munity and multi-processed, employing all devices suited to the 
objective, educational, moral, legal, recreational and so on.®® 

To be continued in the next issue) 

22, The concept of rural community development has been variously analysed. 
Phillips Ruopp is of the opinion that ‘‘Community development, in which reciprocity, 
intimacy and unanimity are central should be the beginning and end of all large-scale 
programmes of economic and technical assistance. It is in the nature of community 
development that it must come from within^ through the greatest possible participation 
of the people in accordance with needs determined by their values, relying on persuasion 
rather than compulsion and mediating with the needs of region, nation and world 
(Phillips Ruopp, op, cit,, p. 20) 

According to the U.N. Mission Report, “We... consider... the multi-purpose commu- 
nity programme is an application of the principles of extension education to rural better- 
ment and increased production. But agricultural extension is often restricted in meaning 
to the extension of technique specifically related to production with special emphasis on 
the wider application of the results of scientific research. The community project is a 
particular form of organisation and administration of extension education, which con- 
cerns itself to a greater extent than is usual in the west with the organisation of supply 
and promoting rural organisations for self-help activities, such organisation being, in 
effect, integrated into the administrative system. The community project is also an 
agency for the provision of services such as health and general education, usually pro- 
vided outside the extension system in western countries and the co-ordination of such 
services with agricultural extension in an integrated programme. So for reasons inherent 
in economic and social conditions the connotation is wider than the usual connotation of 
agricultural extension.” {Videi Report^ op, clt*, p. 19), 

According to Sanderson and Poison’s brilliant analysis, “the aim of community 
organisation is to develop relationships between groups and individuals that will enable 
them to act together in creating and maintaining facilities and agencies through which 
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they may realise their highest values in the common welfare of all members of the commu- 
nity.’’ (Sanderson' and Poison, op. c//., p. 76). The learned authors emphasize upon 
the fact that the specific objectives of community organisation are : to obtain conscious- 
ness of comniunity identity; to satistfy unmet wants; to obtain social participation as a 
means of socialization; ^to obtain social control; to co-ordinate groups and activities; 
to preserve the commimity from the introduction of undesirable influences or conditions; 
to co-operate with other communities and agencies to obtain common needs; to estab- 
lish a means of obtaining consensus; and to develop leadership. {Ibid., pp. 77-83.) 

According to Carl C, Taylor “Community Development is used only to describe 

the methods by which the people who live in local villages or communities become in- 
volved in helping to inspire their own economic and socialxonditions and thereby become 
clfective working groups in programmes of national developments. The term community 
development programmes is used to describe only those administrative plans and opera- 
tional procedures which implement community development objectives.” (Kurukshetra, 
op, cii,, p. 32). 

Lastly it will not be out of place to turn to the Indian scene. According to the 
First Five Year Plan, “Community Development is the method and Rural Extension the 
agency through which the Five Year Plan seeks to initiate a process of transformation 
of the social and economic life of the villages,” (Vide: The First Five Year Plan, 
p. 223). In order to evolve a programme to give effect to this principle, three distin- 
guishable aspects should be recognised: 

(1) Introduction of the National Extension Service as the permanent agency in the 
rural areas with the block as the unit for planning and development. 

(2) Promotion of community development as the method for: 

(0 Achieving unity of thinking and action, between all official agency, . the people’s 
agency and the people ; 

(ii) Transformation in the social and economic outlook of the people chiefly 
through village organization, e.g., panchayats, co-operatives, youth clubs and 
mahila mandals;and 

O’/i) intensive area development based on multi-purpose approach. 

(3) A programme that consolidates and reinforces the agency and ‘the method’ 
and seeks to promote all aspects of rural life such as will become the norraal|pattern of 
the welfare state in action. (V.T. Krishnamachari, Commimity Development in India, 
op. cit„ Appendix III, pp. 52-53.) 

Clifford H. Wilson has well put the contents of Community Development 
Programme in India in these words “The Community Project Programme in India 
is a complex of many efforts in agriculture, health, education, social services and 
other ways; yet in a broad sense it is only^he giving of opportunity in full confidence 
that India’s rural citizens will take advantage of that opportunity” {Videi Kurukshetra, 
op.cit.,pM} 





POTENTIALS FOR PUBLIC-ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH IN INDIA 

Phillips Bradley 

npHE future of public-administration research in India is a chal- 
lenging topic for practitioner and academician alike. As is 
the case in other countries, India is perhaps at the threshold of signi- 
ficant advances in analysing the administrative process “in depth.” 
Although many excellent studies, official and unofficial, are available 
on different aspects of administration at all levels of government, 
some strike the reader as more descriptive than analytical, more formal 
and traditional than genuinely interdisciplinary. This situation 
exists, in fact, in many countries and as to most studies in this area 
of human action. 

India is, however, fortunate in several ways as to pushing back 
the frontiers of research in public administration. First, it has a 
broader field to survey. The expansion of public enterprises, which 
is the avowed policy of the Government, opens up areas of adminis- 
tration not usually thought of as public in a country like the U.S. 
The “yardsticks” of appraisal can, therefore, include wider aspects 
and considerations than in some other countries. 

Second, several broad-guage studies, such as the Gorwala and 
Appleby Reports, have indentified problems, indicated difficulties, 
suggested lines of action as to various aspects of public administra- 
tion. These studies have been complemented by numerous studies 
of the administrative process in functional areas or in governmental 
units by both public and private agencies and by scholars. Together, 
they form a rich resource for further research, analytical as well as 
descriptive. 

T hir d — and not least important — India has developed a signifi- 
cant research potential in this field in the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration and in the similar if less inclusive institutes at Lucknow 
and Patna. The growing number of university programmes in the 
field supplement these more concentrated institutes and provide an 
important base for research, individual and co-operative, among 
scholars and students of public administration. Neither personnel nor 
materials are lacking for a significant research advance. What, then, 
are some of the major directions of the advance? 
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THE GOVERNMENTAL PROCESS 

India is both a federal state and a parliamentary government. 
Its civil services operate at three levels of administration: local, State, 
and Centre. They function in particular relations with the elected 
representatives at these levels.^ The inter-relationships involved 
on the one hand, purely administrative and, on the other, adminis- 
trative-political, suggest a significant area for further analysis. A 
series of “case” studies of particular relations in the diflferent contexts 
noted would almost certainly yield new insights into the actualities 
of administrative behaviour and attitudes. 

These studies might well be initiated within each of the three 
levels of government. More information about behaviour and 
attitudes might well be collected in the first instance in the framework 
of “single” situations. The more subtle aspects of inter-relationships 
would undoubtedly be revealed and thus more complex studies “in 
depth” would emerge as new areas for analysis. With the present wide 
distribution geographically of scholars (as well as of research agencies), 
this type of study on a concentrated basis should provide, within four 
or five years, a useful body of new information and insight. 

A different approach to the governmental process in adniinistra- 
tion may be identified as functional. There is in India an extra- 
ordinarily wide range of governmental organization — designed to per- 
form a variety of functions. The “old-line” agencies are organized on 
traditional patterns found in all governments. The purely public 
enterprises and the public-private partnerships are probably more 
widely developed or projected in India than in any democratic country. 
How administration is conducted in these different types of organiza- 
tion offers a wide range of opportunity, first, for detailed description 
and, second, for analytical comparison.^ The whole spectrum of 
public and semi-pubfic enterprises. Centre and State, needs detailed 
analysis of organization and operating procedures. Comparative 
studies of the working relations of these agencies to the Government 
and to the people’s representatives in Parliament and the state legisla- 
tures would raise many theoretical considerations for further analysis. 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 

Within these broader boundaries of administrative organization 


1. See, for instance, Hindustan Times (May 18, 1959), for discussion of this 
question at the local level in Rajasthan. 

2. The recent publication of the I.I.P.A. ‘Organisation of the Government of 

India’ (Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1958) is a significant pioneer description of 
Central administration. It might well serve as a model for similar studies at the State 
and local levels. • - - - 
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and procedure lie many more focussed areas for detailed analysis. 
On the one hand a comprehensive study of functional agencies— 
from top to bottom— would provide the basis for many new types of 
comparative analysis.® These studies might well include the opera- 
tion of the different agencies not only at the Centre but as to their 
State and local units and as to their inter-governmental relations. 
Such functions, for instance, as taxation and tax-collection, community 
development, welfare programmes, or irrigation are only some of those 
in which both internal and inter-level administrations might be fruit- 
fully explored. 

On the other hand, many opportunities for individual and com- 
parative analysis exist within agencies. Any of the formal subjects 
of public administration, such as Personnel or O & M, provides a 
springboard for more intensive study of their operation and effects. 
Take, for example, the comparative clearance of “actions” within 
different agencies. Little is known, outside official circles, at least, 
as to the flow of paperwork in different agencies or at different levels 
of government. Constant criticisms of delay in one agency or another 
appear in legislative debates and in the press. What are the causes 
— and the cures? Objective analysis, not alone by the responsible 
units in the agencies but by experts drafted from outside, might well 
yield new insights and provide the basis for improvement. 

It is certainly unnecessary to catalogue here an index of program- 
matic studies of the administrative process in India. Many govern- 
mental agencies are conducting their own research into their operating 
procedures. A few scholars are at work on different aspects of the 
field ; more will undoubtedly turn their attention to public administra- 
tion in the years ahead. The areas and topics requiring analysis will 
emerge from the day-to-day operations of the whole range of function- 
al activities undertaken at all levels. They will be identified by expe- 
rience of government in action. One or two areas may, however, be 
noted because they may suggest inquiries along somewhat different 
lines. 

One is at the opposite relational end from the legislative: the 
judicial. The legislation creating many agencies provides for internal 
quasi-judicial review as well as for judicial review of administrative 
determinations. Other legislation creates what amount to adminis- 
trative courts (such as the Labour Tribunals). Experience with the 
operation of both types of quasi-judicial review since Independence is 
now sufficient to provide a substantial body of research materials as 


3* Again the projected series on selected centra! agencies will provide a use- 

ful start in this direction. It will need to be expanded to other agencies at the Centre and 
also to State and local levels. 
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to this aspect of administration. The procedural as well as the subs- 
tantive side of these agencies deserves careful analysis to determine 
their relative effectiveness from many viewpoints, from protection 
of the civil rights of the parties to expeditiousness of decision. Com- 
parative studies at the Centre and in the States are both feasible and 
highly pertinent.* 

The second area which may be noted is a universal problem 
in both public and private administration: the relations between “line” 
and “staff”. On this question there is much literature, pragmatic 
and theoretical, from the experience of many countries. Without 
attempting here to reconcile conflicting theories, every top adminis- 
trator sooner or later confronts the issue of how to integrate these two 
aspects of his job — and of his team. As administration of a parti- 
cular function becomes more complex or is allocated additional res- 
ponsibilities, the staff side seems almost inevitably to outrun its line. 
If nothing more is involved, the establishment of effective working 
relations between these two essential groups — ^in any organization — 
absorbs much of the chief’s time and energy. Careful analysis of line- 
staff relations in a variety of agencies at all levels of government would 
no doubt provide useful insights into the problem today in India. 
They might well point to areas where both economy and efficiency 
might be enhanced. 

RESEARCH TOOLS 

Research in the various aspects of public administration just 
noted — and many others— involves no special “mysteries”. All the 
social-science research tools applicable to a particular problem are 
available as they may be relevant. Many problems are, for instance, 
susceptible of statistical analysis; others may be most effectively explor- 
ed by descriptive techniques, historical or contemporary. 

THE CASE METHOD 

One tool, the case method, is widely used and significantly use- 
ful today in studying the decision-making process in public adminis- 
tration. Although its origin lies far back in the history of medicine 
and law, it is now at work in other areas, notably in business manage- 
ment for about forty years and, more recently, public administration. 

Without attempting to describe or evaluate its techniques or uses 
in detail, there is a substantial body of public-administration case 


4. The Indian Law Institute IS also interested in this field. Co-operation between 
that Institute and the I.I.P.A. would undoubtedly produce more significant studies than 
either working alone. 
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materials available, especially from U.S. experieace. The Inter- 
University Case Programme (I.C.P.) now includes over 30 university 
members. The I.C.P. develops its materials from “live” sources— 
the participants in particular administrative situations being analy- 
sed— rather than primarily from written records. Records of all 
types, from files to newspaper accounts and official publications, are, 
of course, utilized. They provide ancillary materials by which to 
check or supplement the participants’ data or memory of events. 

In its nearly 15 years’ experience, the I.C.P. has developed 
well over 60 cases relating to many facets of public administration at all 
levels of government in the U.S. So far, the effort has been to cover a 
variety of situations rather than to concentrate on afew areas of admi- 
nistration. Diversity in treatment as well as in subject-matter is evi- 
dent from a perusal of I.C.P. cases. Already, however, students of the 
field are beginning to examine the possibilities of research on the case 
materials (as has long been possible in business management, where 
many more cases have been developed). Systematic review of com- 
parative case materials, in order to extract generalization and hypothes- 
es, is clearly a next step in public-administration research in the U.S, 
As the body of materials increases, research on the research underlying 
individual cases become increasingly possible. Transfer of case-study 
scope and method from one administrative milieu to another is 
considerably more fruitful than transporting a body of case-rtiaterials 
findings across national or cultural boundaries. Materials unrelated 
to the conditions, structures, traditions, work-ways, of an administra- 
tive system will be of little academic or pragmatic research relevance. 
What is needed, therefore, is importation, not of the substance bat of 
the process of the case method. How might the use of the case method 
in analysing public administration in India be accelerated? 

Some Conditions for a Case Programme 

First, of course, several conditions essential to the develop- 
ment of case materials must exist — or be created. Among them are: 
willingness of administrators to subject their past actions to clinical 
review, and availability of sufficient data, from written or oral records, 
to provide a clear picture of a situation. Unless these two conditions 
are met, few useful case materials— beyond a collection of perhaps 
helpful “readings” — will emerge. Confidentiality of public records 
is, of course, a requirement in all governments. Past, even recent 
past, situations need not, however, necessarily be cloaked for ever 
in anonymity. In many situations, moreover, reasonable anonymity 
can be preserved. Once the objectives of case-development are under- 
stood, the limits of confidentiality can be both respected and restricted. 
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Collection of good “case” situations and collection of the rele- 
vant data becomes, therefore, largely a matter of the administrator’s 
acceptance of responsibility for his historical actions and of the case 
reporter’s good sense and discretion. This possibility does not seem 
beyond the range of attainable goals for public-administration research 
in India today. 

A second requirement for developing a public administration case 
programme is an adequate plan. The I.l.P.A. and its sister institutes 
can provide the framework for a case-collection plan. Their staff 
are competent to blueprint a plan which would make possible rapid 
development of a wide variety of case materials at all levels of govern- 
ment from many regions in India. With their colleagues in other 
institutions and in governmental agencies, a workable programme 
could be established rather quickly and, no doubt, many useful case 
situations identified. 

A third condition is the necessity of training case-collectors. 
In many situations, senior instructors (or government officers) would 
no doubt collect the essential materials. As the programme expand- 
ed, new personnel might be required— and would need preliminary 
instruction and in-service experience under supervision. Here, 
again, the I.l.P.A. and its sister institutes are available, if and when 
required. 

RESEARCH TRAINING AS A TOOL 

It is unnecessary to detail the various usable tools for research 
in public administration. The value of training in research methods— 
in all the social sciences — ^may, however, be noted. Many training 
projects are already in being in India; governmental agencies as well as 
academic institutions are evolving more or less comprehensive “courses” 
of this type. It is generally recognized that, in whatever specialized 
field with however limited essential techniques a research worker is 
engaged, he should be at least acquainted with the whole kit of the social 
scientist’s research tools. Thus, a generalized course in research 
methods seems desirable, including whatever specific emphasis a parti- 
cular field may require. 

Might not the I.l.P.A, and similar academic foci initiate a con- 
centrated and co-operative approach to training for research in public 
administration? A small conference or working committee of 
“experts” in research techniques as weU as in public administration 
could establish at least the broad outlines of a syllabus for a training 
course. If the common elements were identified, and the special 
aspects for particular emphasis of public-administration research 
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defined, the syllabus would prove useful in advancing research metho- 
dology throughout India. It would prove useful not only to acade- 
mic students of but to the practitioners in the field. The quality of 
the research product would, moreover, almost certainly be improved 
as commonly accepted procedures for particular types of study were 
more generally applied. 

THE FRONTIERS OF RESEARCH 

One prerequisite for effective research in public administration, 
as in other fields, has become increasingly evident over the past quarter 
century^ : the interdisciplinary approach to problems. The fields 
of public-administration research noted earlier, as of many not men- 
tioned, have, in the past been analysed by specialists trained primarily 
in a single discipline (predominantly political science). This tendency 
has been deeply rooted in all countries in the academic tradition and 
practice of dividing knowledge into conventional “packages” for more 
convenient and detailed analysis. 

Efficient as this tradition and practice may be as the basis for a 
university curriculum, it does not any longer meet the conditions or 
complexities of contemporary society. Life— -and public adminis- 
tration is no exception — does not “behave” this way. Only the most 
routine aspects of any operating system, economic, political, or social, 
can be conveniently compartmentalized in this way. Even routine 
aspects of a given field, moreover, soon throw up many apparently 
irrelevant, often intractable, facts which, like “human relations”, 
complicate if they do not frustrate the routines. In the higher levels 
of action, especially wherever decisions have to be taken, the intricacies 
and inter-relationships of the situation are likely to be of primary 
concern to the administrator. He is too often, however, unacquainted 
with other approaches to the pfobtem than those falling in the area of 
his own training and experience— is, indeed, often unaware of their 
existence. 

It is, of course, impracticable for a single individual to acquire 
sufficient specialized knowledge in several fields to equip him as an 
expert in all. Nor does he need to. Economy and efficiency in the 
use of expertise from all the relevant fields suggests that a diversified 
team will often be more effective than the single specialist. In analys- 
ing a complex problem (and few problems in public administration 
are simple), an interdisciplinary approach will generally prove more 
illuminating, and so, more useful. 

All the social sciences have made contributions to research in 
public administration : political science, law, history (for comparative 
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studies in time), and sociology (from Max Weber to the present) have 
provided usable research perspectives as well as new tools for the 
researcher. These traditional disciplines have, however, been too 
often isolated from one another in the planning and execution of research 
design — and in training for public service. This compartmentaliza- 
tion of approach has been even more true, until recently, as to the use 
of the so-called “behavioural sciences,” chiefly anthropology and 
psychology. 

It would go beyond the limits of this paper to explore in detail 
the contributions which these newer disciplines are making to social- 
science research in general. Their utility for research in public admi- 
nistration is real— if so far too little recognized or applied. Adminis- 
tration, public or private, at all levels is concerned with the behaviour 
and responses of small and large groups, with the operation of boards 
and commissions, with diverse human reactions to hierarchy and dis- 
cipline. Nor are some of the existing action areas of public adminis- 
tration devoid of behavioural implications. The operation of public 
corporations, the impact of industrialization and automaton on new 
societies and regions, the “explosion” of metropolitanism, for instance, 
require analysis of the human factors involved in alternative public 
policies. The list can, of course, be almost indefinitely extended. 

THE TEAM APPROACH 

Too frequently in the past^ — ^in all countries — ^public policies 
in such areas have been shaped only to fail, because of the neglect 
(generally from ignorance rather than intent) of the implicit human 
factors. It is just here that the newer “behavioural” disciplines can 
make a major contribution to both practice and research in public 
administration. What is needed is a closer integration of all the rele- 
vant disciplines— at the appropriate points in planning and executing 
research, as well as in policy in action. 

Several aspects of integration may be noted. First, the problem 
of communication among specialists in the different disciplines seems 
to become more rather than less acute, as each discipline becomes 
more refined. Each develops a language of its own— often almost 
incomprehensible to the uninitiated. Perhaps the solution lies at two 
levels. First, the student of public administration should be introduced 
during his training to a broader understanding of the scope and techni- 
ques of aU the social sciences. Training should include at least a work- 
ing knowledge of their major findings and of their special analytical 
tools and procedures. A second need is to reintroduce him periodical- 
ly to the advances made in each. Whether he is in public or private 
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employment or in university teaching and research, he should have 
access to “refresher” services (e.g. short courses). The utility of this 
kind of updating of knowledge is a commonplace in medicine ’ Is 
there any reason why it should not be in public administration? 

A second aspect of integration lies in the area of research design 
and execution. Here, the ‘team approach” seems highly relevant to 
promoting more effective public-administration research Here too 
the start might well be made at the training level—and particularly in 
research-methods training. Any course in research methods would be 
enriched by including staff from all the relevant disciplines in its design 
and conduct. When specific research projects are under considera- 
tion— -in government no less than in the university-mobilizing all the 
relevant social-sciences disciplines at the start will often prove useful 
The planning of a research project is likely to be more fruitful if all the 
speciahsts who will ultimately be required are a part of the team from 
the start. The same consideration applies, of course, to the team 
which will conduct the research. If some specialist is brought into 
the project as an afterthought, when the need for his expertise becomes 
evident, neither his contribution nor his attitude to the project will 
be so positive. 

These comments may suggest ways in which the scope as well 
as the conduct of public-administration research can be broadened. 
As the newer “behavioural” sciences are brought into play, the 
frontiers of research in public administration will be extended in two 
ways. First, in some of the traditional areas of public administration, 
the “depth” of research will be enhanced as few facets of old problems 
are examined. Second, new research areas will emerge, as the techni- 
ques and generalizations of these newer disciplines are focussed on 
practical problems such as those noted above (metropolitanism and the 
like). 

NEXT STEPS 

Two further points may be noted as to the frontiers of research 
in public administration. First, there is already In existence a consi- 
derable- body of research reports on different aspects of Indian admi- 
nistration. The number of reports is steadily expanding— at almost 
a geometric rate. Would it not be useful to make a concerted analysis 
of the scope, methodology, and findings of the existing literature— 
as a basis for planning future areas of research ? Much insight iptq 
theecology of Indian administration would no doubt result. Further^ 
knowledge of the more effective jjrocedures, as well as of the, gaps 
needing further' analysis, would emerge. / Areas in which studies of 
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identical situations, structures, procedures, overtime would be useful 
would be identified. A historical and analytical study of the existing 
Indian literature might well turn out to be a research project of major 
utility — ^for the future. 

Second, would not a broadly based committee on public-adminis- 
tration research prove useful? Experience with the former Public 
Administration Committee of the Social Science Research Council, 
tbe Public Administration Clearing House, and the I.C.P. in the U.S., 
indicates that some kind of central agency for planning research 
cannot only suggest new directions but stimulate research activity. 
The Government of India is already well equipped with tools for co- 
ordinated research planning and execution. The Planning Commis- 
sion itself, with its Research Programme Committee and other panels, 
provides this kind of focus within the Government. The UT^SCO 
Research Centre at Calcutta, although responsible for a wider area 
than India, is an important potential clearing house. Numerous 
specialized social-science research institutes exist in India; their contri- 
butions to public-administration research can be substantial. Finally, 
theERP.A. and its sister institutes, as well as other university specily, 
alists in the field, form a nucleus at the core of the subject. 

Could these groups somehow be brought into closer working 
relations, on a continuing basis, advances in public-administration 
research would certainly be accelerated. Here, the I.I.P.A. might well 
take the initiative, first, in forming a representative committee on 
research programming and, second, in organizing periodic conferences 
on public-administration research. The committee would certainly 
be useful to university researchers in indicating work in progress and 
developing new areas for co-operative (interdisciplinary and inter- 
university) research. The conference would serve the same ends and 
also provide a forum for discussing broader questions, such as Govern- 
ment-University co-operation, training, methodology, long-range 
objectives. It would, at the least, bring together the most interested 
specialists and facilitate communication among them.® 

This brief survey of the research potential in public administra- 
tion in India today should not, of course, be considered an adequate 

5. An incisive; analysis of the present state of public-administration research in the 
U,S., will sug^t many further possibilities in India. See Mosher, F.C., “Research in 
Public Administration: Some Notes and Suggestions/* 16th Public Administration 
Review (1956), p, 169. Dwarkadas, R*, in ^^Scope of Research in Indian Public Adminis- 
tration’ in his book, March of Public Administration, (Hyderabad, Book-Mandir, n. d.) 
suggests many useful steps”. 
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blueprint for the future. It is intended only to suggest some lines, 
substantive and procedural, along which advances might be made! 
Those engaged m ongoing research, in planning its strategy and tactics 
in government at all levels as well as in the universities and specialized 
institutes are its best architects. How they adapt their own expe- 
rience and that gleaned from other countries to the public-administration 
research goals of India will determine the blueprint. 




SOME PROBLEMS OF TRAINING IN THE BRITISH 
CIVIL SERVICE* 

A. J. Platt 

W HAT I propose to do in this talk is, first of all, to sketch in the 
background of training in the British Civil Service and then to 
talk about that training under two aspects — ^training in particular skills 
and training in management. 

ASSHETON REPORT 

Training in the British Civil Service in its present form stems 
very largely from what we call the Assheton Report. This was the 
report of a Committee on the training of Civil Servants set up under 
the Chairmanship of the Financial Secretary of the time. Sir Ralph 
Assheton, now Lord Clitheroe. The Committee was set up in the 
following circumstances. During the war a large number of Civil 
Servants had been recruited into the Civil Service and in 1942 the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure presented a report to the House of 
Commons on the subject of organisation and control of the Civil 
Service. The Committee was impressed by the need for training of 
staff after their entry into the Civil Service and favoured the creation 
of a Civil Service Staff College. There was a debate on this subject in 
the House of Commons early in 1943 in which the then Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury welcomed the general tenor of the Select 
Committee’s observations but pointed out that the establishment 
of a Staff College was only one aspect of the much wider question of 
staff training. He decided to set up a Committee to investigate the 
training of Civil Servants. This was how the Assheton Committee 
came to be set up. ' 

The Assheton Committee did not favour the setting up of a Civil 
Service Staff College but it did make two main recommendations. 
One was that there should be more formal training of Civil Servants in 
all classes and on this I shall have more to say later. 

The Committee’s other main recommendation was that in addition 
to a training officer in each departmentthere should be set up in the 
Treasury a division responsible for the co-ordinating of training and 
education throughout thg Civil Service. 

♦Text of a talk which was to be given at the Institute on April 28, 1959, but could 
not be delivered due to the illness of Mr. Platt. 
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This second recommendation has been carried out. Each depart- 
ment now has its own training officer. In the larger departments at least 
he is a full-time officer with a training staff under him. In the smaller 
departments he may be part-time. The Treasury has a Training and 
Education Division charged with the co-ordination of training through- 
out the Civil Service which exercises its function in two main ways. 
It acts as a central clearing house for ideas on the techniques of train- 
ing and tries to disseminate those ideas by training centrally the instruc- 
tors who are employed by departments. These instructors are ordi- 
nary career Civil Servants who are put on to training as part of their 
career. They are instructed by the Treasury Training and Education 
Division in teaching techniques which they can use in whatever way is 
most appropriate to the training work they have to do in their own 
departments. Secondly, the Training and Education Division con- 
ducts centrally a number of training courses and conferences, many of 
which are concerned with management. The great bulk of training in 
the Civil Service— perhaps 95% of it— is done by departments them- 
selves and not directly by the Treasury. There is a considerable ele- 
ment of management training in this departmental training. 

FORMAL TRAINING 

The Assheton Committee considered that the object of formal 
training should be to attain the highest degree of efficiency. It went 
on to say that the word “efficiency” was not enough in itself and it 
proceeded to make a more precise definition wliich is as follows : 

“In any large scale organisation efficiency depends on two ele- 
ments; the technical efficiency of the individual to do particular 
work allotted to him, and the less tangible efficiency of the organisation 
as a corporate body derived from the collective spirit and outlook of 
the individuals of which the body is composed. Training must have 
regard to both elements.” 

The Committee’s detailed recommendations followed this pattern 
and refer therefore to training of individuals in the particular skills 
of their jobs and to training designed to improve the morale of the Civil 
Service as a whole. 

TRAINING IN SKILL 

There has for a good many years been training done in the 
British Civil Service in the skill needed for particular jobs. For 
example, so long ago as the 1930s, the Post Office started training their 
counter clerks employed in Crown Post Offices in the work which they 
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had to do on the counter. The Post Office have also for a great many 
years trained telephone operators and telegraph operators in their 
pEUticular jobs. Similarly, the Inland Revenue Department trains 
its staff in the technical details of Income Tax law and administration. 
The Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance likewise trains its 
staff who have to administer the National Insurance Act and similar 
legislation in the details of those Acts. The value of this type of train- 
ing is fairly easy to assess. One can, for example, say that someone 
who has training in a formal training centre in some particular skill 
will become fully effective quicker than someone who is merely left to 
pick it up by watching someone else do it. A very great deal of this 
kind of training is done in the Civil Service, and its value is very widely 
accepted. It accounts for more than half of our normal training effort. 

TRAINING FOR MORALE 

I now pass to the point raised by the Assheton Committee of 
training to maintain or improve the morale of an organisation. Any- 
one who has been in charge of a large-sized organisation will agree with 
the Assheton Committee’s view that there are two elements necessary 
for its efficiency. One is the technical efficiency of the individuals in 
it in their particular jobs. The other is what the Assheton Committee 
called the corporate efficiency of the organisation as a whole, something 
which might be called morale. A well run organisation has an efficiency 
which is greater than the sum total of the efficiency of its individual 
members and can achieve results far greater than the efforts of its indi- 
vidual members could achieve if they were not co-ordinated and direct- 
ed to a common end and inspired by a common purpose. 

How to achieve and maintain this good morale in an organisation 
is one of the major concerns of management. A number of things 
contribute to good morale. One is reasonable conditions for the staff. 
This wotdd cover such things as fair remuneration and proper facilities 
for their work. But this is not the only factor which influences morale 
and indeed one may still have good morale without having good condi- 
tions. A great deal of very good work has been done by people 
working with a sense of mission in very difficult conditions. I do 
not propose to deal with this particular factor further, if only because 
it is not something which can be corrected by training. 

Another factor which we in the British Civil Service believe 
helps to maintain morale is to give the individual some idea of how his 
work fits in to the work of the organisation as a whole, so that he can 
see that, even if he is a cog in a machine, he is still a necessary part of 
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it and is helping to produce the result of the whole organisation which, 
of course, goes well beyond his own particular bit in it. A conscienti- 
ous attempt is made in the British Civil Service to give Civil Servants 
some idea of how their work fits in to the organisation as a whole, 
and I shall be saying something later about this. 

Another factor, and some people would say, the most important 
factor, in maintaining good morale is good management. 

Now we come to the crucial question-can one teach manage- 
ment? There is a fairly common saying that managers are born and 
not made. There is also a fairly common attitude that things are best 
learnt if they are learnt the hard way. Some people put it— “I was 
thrown in at the deep end and I learnt to swim that way. We ought to 
do the same with these youngsters. Throw them in at the deep end. 
If they are any good they will learn to swim.” 

The situation in Britain today, however, is that the demand for 
good managers exceeds the supply. The old method of throwing the 
people in at the deep end and waiting for the good ones to struggle 
out does not produce enough good managers to meet the demand. 
This is true of industry and it is true of the Civil Service. There has, 
therefore, been a great deal of attention paid to the training of people 
in management or perhaps more accurately the development of manage- 
ment potential. The theory behind this training is that a large number 
of people have the potential to make good managers but they will not 
achieve their potential without being given some help towards it, and 
those who would make good managers even without help will become 
good managers quicker if they are helped. 

In industry, the people who are potential managers arc usually 
specialists. They have specialised and probably done very well in 
some particular sphere such as accounting, or salesmanship or produc- 
tion. But if they are to become managers they will have to have a 
wider horizon than their own speciality. They will have to learn how 
to co-operate with other types of specialists, how to use people who 
have some special knowledge which they do not themselves possess 
and very often they will have to learn how to persuade people to their 
point of view or at least how to discuss something intelligently with 
other people to whom they cannot give orders. This involves a quite 
different mental approach to the specialist’s. Most of the manage- 
ment training done in industry starts therefore from the assumption 
* " that the good specialist must have his horizon widened and must be 

made to think about questions outside his own specialised sphere. An 
immense amount of tMs kind of training is done in industry. Courses 
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lasting as much as three months or longer are quite common and 
are very widely attended by specialists, usually in their early 30 s, 
whom the higher management regards as potential higher managers 
of the future. 

The effort which is made in the Civil Service to train people in 
management is much smaller than the effort made in industry though 
it has the same general objective. We do, however, start with the ad- 
vantage that the classes from whom we recruit many of our managers 
are not themselves highly specialised. Both the administrative and 
executive classes, for example, although they may acquire a good deal 
of expertise in some type of Government work, are predominantly 
recruited as all-rounders and not as specialists. 

I should like to say something about the management training 
which is done in the British Civil Service, 

TRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT 

THE NATURE OF MANAGEMENT 

If we are to discuss training for management, we must have a 
general idea of what is basically involved in management. Putting it 
very briefly, management in our view involves getting things done 
through others as distinct from doing it oneself. A number of books 
have been written about the subject of management and I think I can 
only attempt very briefly to sketch what we believe to be involved in it. 
It involves three main facets, the organisation of the work, dealing 
with the people doing it and knowing the work oneself. 

I should like to talk about training for management under three 
headings — 

(a) Pre-entry training; 

(h) Formal training; 

(c) Training on the job. 

PRE-ENTRY TRAINING 

In the Administrative and Executive classes of the Civil Service, 
we require our recruits to have a certain intellectual and academic 
standard. They may enter either by taking formal written examinations 
and being given interviews by the Civil Service Commission. Or they 
may enter by the interview method alone, provided that they have 
certain standards of academic qualification. In either case effectively 
we demand for the Executive class academic qualifications at the 
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advanced level of the General Certificate of Education and for the Ad- 
ministrative class a good Honours degree of first class or a good Second 
Class standard. Whether a person enters by formal examination or 
by the interview method, he must in effect have these academic qualifica- 
tions, But the important point is that these qualifications are not 
specialised qualifications. That is to say, they are not specifically 
related to the work which the candidate is likely to do in the Civil 
Service. They are a test of his capacity and not of his specialised 
knowledge. In this we differ from the Civil Service in a number of 
other countries in Europe which at least give preference to candidates 
with qualifications in law or candidates who have taken degree courses 
in public administration. Our practice of demanding only proof of 
capacity and not specialised qualifications for the Administrative and 
Executive classes goes back to the time when competitive examinations 
were first introduced about a century ago. In this respect England 
learnt from India. 

Competitive examinations were introduced for admissions to 
the Indian Civil Service following the India Act of 1853 which, inter 
alia, abolished the patronage of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany over appointments in India. Macaulay was made Chairman of 
a Committee “to take into consideration the subject of the Examination 
of Candidates for the Civil Service of the East India Company.” In 
its report the Committee said ; “It is undoubtedly desirable that the 
civil servant of the Company should enter on his duties while still young 
but it is also desirable that he should have received the best, the most 
liberal, the most finished education that his native country affords. 
Such an education has been proved by experience to be the best prepa- 
ration for every calling which requires the exercise of the higher powers 
of the mind. We think it most desirable that the examination should be 
of such a nature that no candidate who may fail shall to whatever 
calling he may betake himself have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he spent in preparing himself to be examined. Skill 
in Greek and Latin versification has indeed no direct tendency to form 
a judge, a financier or a diplomatist. But the youth who does best 
what all the ablest and most ambitious youths about him are trying to 
to do well will generally prove a superior man.” 

Macaulay’s object then was to test mental ability and industry 
which he incidentally believed to be also a mark of moral worth and not 
to require study of subjects which would be useless to a candidate in 
any other occupation if he failed to get into the Civil Service. 

These were the principles applied to recruitment to the East 
India Company’s service shortly to become the Indian Civil Service. 
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When competitive examinations were later introduced for the British 
Civii Service, the same principles were applied. 

This is the basis of the long established tradition of regarding 
the members of the Administrative class, and to a great extent of the 
Executive class, as intelligent and adaptable amateurs who form their 
judgments on the basis of experience rather than as a result of a pres- 
cribed course of theoretical training or narrow specialisation. 

FORMAL TRAINING 

I now pass to the subject of formal training in management. 
This is carried on by the Treasury for the administrative classes and for 
higher management generally and by Departments for their own 
executive staff at lower and middle management levels. 

NEW ENTRANT TRAINING 

Any new entrant to the Civil Service will normally have a new 
entrant course on entry into his department which will give him and 
any other new entrants into the department a general idea of the pur- 
pose of the department, of how its work is organised and how it fits 
into the general machinery of Government. This is part of the essen- 
tial background knowledge which the Administrative or Executive 
officer will require in his management work. It is not specifically 
directed towards his management responsibilities. 

EXECUTIVE CLASS TRAINING 

I now turn to the training of the Executive class in manage- 
ment. 

The work of the Executive class was defined by the Reorganisa- 
tion Committee of the Civil Service National WMtley Council in 1921. 
This definition was slightly modified as a result of a new examination 
by Whitley machinery shortly after the 1939-45 war of the possibility 
of an extended use of the Executive class in the Civil Service. The 
class now does the higher work of the Supply and Accounting Depart- 
ments and of certain other branches of the Civil Service covering a 
wide field and requiring judgment, initiative and resource. In the 
junior ranks it comprises the critical examination of particular cases 
of lesser importance not clearly within the scope of approved regula- 
tions, initial investigations into matters of higher importance and the 
immediate direction of small blocks of business. In its upper ranges, 
it is concerned with matters of internal organisation and control, 
with the settlement of broad questions arising out of business in hand or 
in contemplation and with the responsible conduct of important 
operations. 

\ ■■ . . 
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It will be clear from this definition that management is an 
important part of the work of the Executive class. 

The basic grade of the executive class is recruited as to about 75 % 
by promotion from the clerical grades. The remaining 25 % is recruit- 
ed direct either from school-leavers at the advanced level of the General 
Certificate of Education or from University graduates. In the grades 
above the basic, the proportions of direct entrants to the class are 
naturally somewhat higher than in the basic grade but all grades are 
liable in some measure to do some management work. 

SUPERVISION COURSES 

In a number of departments supervisory or management duties 
are given a specific course in supervision. These courses are naturally 
varied to suit the needs of departments. 

A typical supervision course lasts 2| days and includes a discus- 
sion on the responsibility of a supervisor, instruction on compiling 
annual reports on staff, and on organising the work of a section. 

COURSES IN CONDUCT OF PUBLIC BUSINESS 

When a member of the Executive class gets to the rank of Higher 
Executive Officer or Senior Executive Officer, that is in the salary range 
of roughly £1000 and £1500, he is in most departments sent on a 
course of training in the conduct of public business. These courses 
were introduced some few years ago in most of the major departments 
and were designed to deal with five points : 

(1) Improved standards, of work; 

(2) Avoidance of errors and delays; 

(3) Relationships with Parliament and Ministers; 

(4) Relationships with the public; 

(5) Relationships with the staff. 

The emphasis on these five points varies to some extent with the 
work which a particular department is doing. A typical course in the 
conduct of public business lasts five days, and includes the subjects 
of supervision, organisation of work, the work of committees, arrears 
and delays, reporting on staff, and relations with specialist staff and 
with the public. 

ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS TRAINING 

I now turn to the training of the Administrative class. 

Junior Administrative Course 

The training of administrative staff in management (apart from 
the new entrant course) begins in a sense with the training of the 
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young Assistant Principal who is brought to a central training course 
at the Treasury about 4-6 months after his entry into the Service or, 
if he is promoted from the Executive class, after his promotion. The 
duties of the Administrative class have been described as “The forma- 
tion of policy, the co-ordination and improvement of Government ma- 
chinery and the general administration and control of the depart- 
ments of the public service”. A member of the class has not only to be 
familiar with the day-to-day running of his Ministry but also to face 
any major problems that may arise, to think round it and, if possible, 
forestall it, to estimate what it involves financially, what effects it may 
have on the public, what connection it has with the work of other 
Ministries or other countries and what their reactions may be and so 
to play Ms part as a member of a team giving his Minister a complete, 
balanced and sensible picture of the problem and sound advice on 
dealing with it. 

The Treasury course for Assistant Principals is designed to bring 
together some 16-18 Assistant Principals drawn from all the different 
Ministries in the Service. It has been the regular practice to form a 
balance between University graduates and those recruited through the 
limited competition, i.e., from the Executive class, on each course. 
Additional members have been provided by Scientific Officers whose 
duties have a particularly administrative flavour and also from recruits 
to the Statistician class. The Assistant Principals have gained some 
understanding of the work of their Ministry in their first few months 
there but have had little experience of the wider work of the Service 
as a whole. The object of the course is to broaden their understand- 
ing of the machinery of Government in the United Kingdom, includ- 
ing local Government and of the organisation of the Civil Service. 
The emphasis throughout is on widening their outlook and on giving 
them an understanding of the need for better departmental co- 
operation. The course naturally provides useful personal contacts 
between officials of various Ministries. The courses are conducted in 
an informal atmosphere designed to promote as full and free discussion 
as possible. Talks on a variety of topics are given by various senior 
Civil Servants and by visitors from outside the service and there are 
full opportunities for questions to be asked and the answers to be dis- 
cussed. The speakers on each course include a Minister and the perma- 
nent head of a Ministry. The course is divided for several periods into 
two syndicates to examine particular topics, the discussion being 
under the control of a chairman appointed from amongst the members. 
This practice gives each member of the course an opportunity to act as 
chairman or secretary of a small group as well as experience of belong- 
ing to an informal committee. Some of these discussions are related 
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to set exercises such as the organisatioa of a scientific research station 
or the problems of a local authority to which a visit is paid as part of 
the course. The syndicates produce reports, either oral or written, 
which are then the subject of joint discussion by the whole group. 
These courses last for three weeks and have as one of their main objec- 
tives broadening the outlook of the Assistant Principal and giving him 
an awareness of the wider problems which may well come his way 
as a manager in the not too distant future. 

Courses for Principals and Comparable Officers 

The Assistant Principal who has attended the Assistant Principals’ 
course is usually aged about 23 or 24. He is promoted to Principal 
usually by the age of 30 and sometimes a little earlier. Some time in 
his thirties he may be invited to attend what is called a Senior Adminis- 
trative course at the Treasury which deals with some specific manage- 
ment problems. Members of the Executive and other classes of simi- 
lar rank also attend these courses. This course is an attempt to carry 
out the view of the Assheton Committee that there comes a time some- 
where in the thirties where those who are likely to rise to higher levels 
in the Service would benefit from an opportunity to stand back for a 
while from their day-to-day work and consider with their colleagues 
where they are going and what they are doing. The senior administra- 
tive course is more in the nature of a conference lasting one week and 
divided between syndicate discussion of the nature and problems 
of management and talks and discussion on general management ques- 
tions or on current management problems. We also include a visit 
to a large industrial organisation where the group discusses with repre- 
sentatives of the management the problems of organisation and manage- 
ment arising in the industrial concern. 

Residential Conferences 

At a still further stage some time in his forties, when he has reach- 
ed the rank of Assistant Secretary, a member of the Administrative 
class may be invited to a residential study conference, lasting about 10 
days which discusses organisation and management problems in the 
Civil Service. These conferences are for Assistant Secretaries and 
equivalent ranks in the Executive class but are not confined to members 
of the Administrative and Executive classes. Indeed two-thirds of the 
fifty odd places on them go to members of the scientific, professional 
and other specialist classes who have reached similar ranks at which 
their work becomes much more involved with management and much 
less with doing their research vvork or their specialist work them- 
selves. 



TRAINING ON THE JOB 

So much for pre-entry training and formal training. I now come 
to the question of training on the job. There is nothing new about 
training on the job. For many years, with some notable exceptions 
it was the only way in the greater part of t he Civil Service in which any- 
body was trained at all. Formal training is not a substitute for practical 
experience but it can help a man or woman to profit from practical 
experience and to become fully effective more quickly. 

CONCLUSION 

To sum up, we agreed that management had two aspects, the job 
and the staff and that under the job we could put two facets — one, 
knowledge, and the other, organisation. Under the staff we could 
put the subject of human relationships. How far does the training 
which we have been talking about meet these requirements, knowledge, 
organisation and human relationships? In the pre-entry training it is, 

I think, clear that we do not specifically meet these requirements of 
knowledge, organisation and human relationships at all. We do not 
recruit managers as such. What we seek to do is to recruit managing 
potential. Under the heading of formal training the need for know- 
ledge is partly met by the new entrant courses which are given to most 
staff, at all events in the major departments. For administrative staff 
the Junior Administrative course given to Assistant Principals is largely 
a matter of imparting knowledge though it also involves some questions 
of relationship with colleagues. The Senior Administrative course 
given to Principals deals predominantly with questions of organisation 
and of human relationships. For the executive grades at lower and 
middle management level, the supervision courses again deal with orga- 
nisation and with human relationships and courses in the conduct of 
public business likewise deal with organisation and human relation- 
ships. At the higher management levels where we have residential 
courses open to managers from all classes in the Civil Service, we are 
not so much seeking to impart knowledge as to discuss questions of 
organisation and problems of human relationships. When we come 
to training on the job, the Civil Service relies very heavily on practical 
experience and that experience can be said to impart knowledge, to 
raise questions of organisation and to involve problems of human rela- 
tionships, indeed all the three aspects of management. 

I hope I have said enough to show that the British Civil Service, 
although it does not do as much as British industry to train its mana- 
gers, does it to quite a considerable amount. The question which any- 
one would naturally ask is how far this training is of value and how far 
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it has been successful. One must admit at the outset that it is extreme- 
ly difficult to put any precise value on this kind of training for manage- 
ment. It does not aim at teaching a speciBc skill which can be measur- 
ed. It aims very much more at producing an attitude of mind. The 
attitude of mind cannot itself be measured and one is, therefore, thrown 
back on trying to measure the results. Even here, it is not easy to say 
how much managerial efficiency arises from training and how much 
would have been developed anyway by experience without any formal 
training. All the people whom I know who are concerned with 
management training are also concerned to assess the value of what they 
do. But so far as I know, no one has yet managed to produce any 
very precise yardstick by which to measure its results. We do attempt 
to assess with our trainees what these various courses have done for 
them. Every course of the kind I have been describing ends up with a 
session in which the members of the course are asked to say frankly 
what they think of it and whether it has done them any good. This 
discussion is normally very frank and very free and it is of great value 
to the people who have to organise and design these courses to know 
just what the trainees think of them. 

The general experience is that at the end of a course most people 
will say that they have gained something from it. They have been 
stimulated by hearing new points of view expressed by prominent 
people. They have had the opportunity of discussing with each other 
what they are trying to do as managers and, above all, they have learnt 
a great deal from each other’s experience. How far is this effect last- 
ing? This again is something which is very difficult to judge. We do 
attempt to find out after a time whether the people who have come on 
our courses have received any lasting benefit from them. We often 
have to sell our courses to people who cannot be compelled to send their 
staff on them. If the courses are not good, we shall get no trainees. 
In fact, we get more than we can cope with. But to a large degree, 
our emphasis on training for management is an act of faith. It is 
based on assumptions which we believe to be sound and it is tested, 
so far as we can test it, by enquiry of the trainees and by enquiry of 
their superiors. But none of these tests is very precise and we can only 
say that we believe the idea of management training to be worthwhile. 
We equally believe that the techniques and methods used for manage- 
ment training and the ideas of the trainers must be constantly scrutinis- 
ed and kept under review. Nothing is more fatal to a good train- 
ing programme than an attitude of complacency. 


SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION AT THE UNION LEVEL 


V. Jagamadham 

I NDIA has a federal form of government under the present 
constitution. This is the accepted position notwithstanding the 
unitary bias in many respects. Welfare administration demands a 
great deal of decentralization even in a unitary state by virtue of the 
nature of services offered for use by the clientele, namely, the people 
spread over remote parts of the country. If this is true of a unitary 
state, its importance need not be emphasized in a federal state. In 
all federal states, therefore, welfare matters are, by and large, 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Units instead of the Union 
Government. 

Nevertheless, in recent times there has been, in industrially 
advanced federal states, a growing disparity between resources and 
needs as between Union and Units governments in welfare matters. 
The lag between resources and needs which checks the enthusiasm, 
initiative and activities of the Units governments in the welfare field 
sometimes prompts the Union government to take greater initiative 
in this field which is resented and disputed by the Units. The cons- 
titutional balance of power is then sought to be restored either through 
constitutional or through judicial interpretation or through a more 
agreeable method of joint conference and administrative devices. 
Instead of legislative encroachment or direct administrative involve- 
ment, the Union government guides, aids and encourages the Units 
through directives or recommendations, subsidies or matching grants, 
surveys and research and so on. For this purpose the Union Govern- 
ment should have an adequately constituted and a properly integrated 
ministry or department at the Union level. In the United States, the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare; in Canada, the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare; in Australia, the Departments 
of Health and Social Services, besides a few other departments which 
look after specific welfare activities for special areas or groups of 
people, constitute the structure of welfare administration at the Union 
level in the older federations.^ 

In India the constitutional division of powers reflects an attempt 
to improve upon the existing position and experience in the older 


1. This aspect is discussed in detail by A.H. 'Birch, Federalism,Fmance and Social 
Legislation in Canada, Australia and the United States, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1955 ; 
and by K.C. Wheare, Federal Government, London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1946. 
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federations. Therefore, in Schedule VII of the Constitution of Indian' 
containing the distribution of powers, welfare subjects are by andl 
large placed either under the exclusive sphere of the Units or in the * 
concurrent sphere. This arrangement prevents jurisdictional disputes ■ 
and gives greater scope for Union leadership in welfare matters This 
system of distribution also secures enough flexibility to enable the j 
Union Government to implement the growing volume of international 
obligations in the welfare field. 

While the above arrangement is an improvement from the 
standpoint of constitutional law, one may doubt its expediency from 
the administrative point of view. The present constitutional arrange- 
ment encourages the Union Government to play a much greater role 
in welfare administration. This contingency should be considered 
in the context of the general phenomena of the rapidly growing 
centralization process in the modern state, and must be judged in the 
light of the special conditions prevailing in our country. Federalism 
in India has been created by the centrifugal process of carving out 
autonomous units out of a previous unitary state. The Units, there- 
fore, do not have the same attachment, as in other types of federations, 
to a paramount status of statehood or a large measure of self-reliance. 
Being formerly subordinate administrative units, the Units do not 
either immediately or effectively protest against the enlargement of the 
Union’s legislative or administrative authority in respect of matters in 
concurrent jurisdiction. On the other hand, the device of centrally 
sponsored schemes, planned and financed by the Centre but administer- 
ed by the States, destroys the impulse for initiative among the States 
and creates in them a feeling of parasitism in regard to the Centre. The 
possibility, therefore, is that the matters in the concurrent list become 
amalgamated to the Union list ultimately. This might have been 
anticipated by the framers of the Constitution and need not alarm 
anybody provided the centralization process does not affect the subjects 
in the Units’ exclusive list. This contingency also exists because of the 
prevalence of certain other factors. Besides the general tendency for 
the Union government to expand, two or three other factors which 
impinge upon the acquiescent attitude of the Units in India are : (1) 
the imperative demands of an overall development plan; (2) the same 
party governments at both the Union and Unit levels except in one 
southernmost state, and (3) the strong tendency for the political 
and administrative elite to gain power at and administer power from 
the Union headquarters. All these factors pervade and dominate the 
attitudes, programmes and procedures in favour of strengthening the 
Union Government’s role in the field of welfare administration in 
Indiaj 
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Normally, this process of centralization need not have been 
minded because it is unwise to attach much sanctity to structural 
systems, legislative processes and administrative procedures provided 
they contriWe to the goal of promoting the well-being of the people. 
This standard, however, points to the need for a reverse process in 
welfare administration. Welfare problems demand local leader- 
ship, initiative from and proper use of local resources and resource- 
fulness for solution of local problems at local level. The proposals 
for democratic decentralization, contained in the report of the Study 
Team on Community Projects and National Extension Service 
of the Committee on Plan Projects, are emphatic on this aspect, and 
have come none too soon. Unless the process of centralization is 
arrested by appropriate changes in outlook, structure and procedures, 
the proposals would remain ineffective in operation. It is in this con- 
text that two questions are considered in this article, namely, (1) the 
desirability of an integrated Ministry of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare in the Union government, and (2) whether there is a need for 
creating a separate Ministry of Social Welfare at the Centre. 

II 

In view of the difference in the definition and content of the 
programme of welfare activities in different countries, it is difficult to 
be precise about comparing and describing the structure of welfare 
administration at the Union Government level in India and other 
countries. In this article, the pattern of allocation of welfare subjects 
at the Centre and in States, given in Schedules I and II of the ques- 
tionnaire of the Study Team on Social Welfare, Committee on Plan 
Projects, is taken as the basis. ^ It will be observed that there are half 
a dozen ministries engaged in welfare activities at the Union level. 
Further, the Planning Commission has also established corresponding 
divisions with the necessary secretariat complement. 

The ministerial, administrative and planning arrangement in the 
welfare field at the Union level needs to be considered in the light of 
the fact that the responsibility for the legislation and administration 
of these matters rests primarily on the Units. The Union Govern- 
ment has direct responsibility only for implementing international 
conventions, for co-ordinating inter-state activities, for providing 
services in centrally-administered areas and for administering the 
central institutions. In other respects, its responsibility is indirect 
and consists of planning, research, direction and grants-in-aid. The 


2, Reproduced at the end of the article. 
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U.N. Survey of Methods of Social Welfare Administration describes 
these functions as standard-setting, promotion, subsidization and 
supervision, and says that these are more important than direct admi- 
nistration in the promotion of many forms of social wclfore activity , 
If this is accepted as correct, it may be asked whether for discharging" 
these functions, separate ministries involving jurisdictional wrangles 
and overhead charges are necessary or whether they can be integrated 
into fewei ministiies. One obvious disadvantage in having many 
separate ministries at the Union level in regard to Units subjects is the 
frequent visits and demands for information and reports by'the Union ^ 
ministries and officials from the Units. These involve considerable 
degree of diversion from concentration on field operations and loss of 
time and energy on the part of the state and local authorities. Fur- 
ther, the existence of separate ministries makes it necessary to justify 
their continued existence and they vie with other ministries in the 
work-output, secretariat complement, budget allocation without 
corresponding field operations. This tendency would result in appro- 
priation of larger amounts at the Union level instead of strengthening 
the agencies at the Units and local levels, and would increase the e.x- 
penditure on administration rather than on services. 

It may be considered whether without loss of efficiency and use- 
fulness, the present arrangement cannot be reduced by half its size. 

It may be suggested that as in U.S.A. or Canada, there may be one , 
integrated ministry called the Ministry of Health, Education and^ 
Welfare. The activiti e s jaf the Ministry of the Community Develop- 
menrarid Co-operation may be amalgamated with the new integrated 
ministry. The Ministry of Labour and Employment will continue 
as it is because it is in charge of the administration of national policies 
in regard to labour welfare, industrial safety, social security and indus- 
trial relations etc. After the rehabilitation of refugees the Ministry 
of Rehabilitation should become defunct and any fringe problems 
and services might be entrusted to the new integrated ministry. The 
interest of the Ministry of Home Affairs in welfare matters is more 
indirect and remote except for the constitutional obligation for the , 
welfare of scheduled castes, tribes and other backward classes. The / 
present Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and his secretariat can** 
become an autonomous part of the new ministry. The other welfare 
activities of the Ministry of Home Affairs can be entrusted to the 
welfare division of the new ministry. 

The above arrangement may appear to be naive and simple and 
not politic nor possible. Such an integration may be considered 
inexpedient for political reasons but may be desirable for adminis- 
trative considerations. It is considered desirable because it would 
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be economical and it would also secure unity in command in respect 
of allied functions under a sin^e political head. Such a rearrange- 
ment facilitates co-ordination and planning under one political but 
different departmental heads. Further, it would ensure speed and 
flexibility in communication and decision-making within the Ministry 
and between its departments dealing with different aspects of welfare, 
as contrasted to tod frequent cross-references, consultation and dis- 
persion of authority in respect of a unified set of functions (what Dean 
Appleby has called ‘co-herent missions’) between different Ministries. 
Research and direction and grantsdn-aid flow from one single source 
and the supervision of the 'activities of the Units becomes more easy 
and efficient. 

Its practicability might be disputed on the ground that such an 
integrated Ministry might be out of all proportion to an efficient unit 
of operation and might develop a departmental elephantiasis.® This is 
likely to happen provided the attitude of the Union Government in 
regard to its role in the functions which primarily belong to the Units 
remains unchanged. The current concern of the Union Government 
in the activities of the Units is borne out of a lack of faith in the com- 
petence of the Units in discharging their responsibilities according to 
the enthusiasm and standards prescribed by the authority sanctioning 
grants-in-aid. This concern or fear might be a well-founded one 
but it is part of the responsibility of the political and administrative 
leaders at the Centre to inspire and strengthen the state and local 
authorities to become competent and self-reliant. The multiplication 
and expansion of agencies at the Union level can never by- a remedy 
for the weakness at the state and local level. 

Ill 

In the above context, we may also consider the suggestion made by 
the Indian Conference of Social Work for the creation of a separate 
Ministry of Social Welfare. The Conference had submitted a memo- 
randum to the Government of India in 1956 urging the creation of a 
Central Ministry of Social Welfare. They have reiterated the demand 
subsequently. This new ministry will be in addition to the already 
existing ministries and agencies. The main functions of this Ministry 
will be “to bring all social work under one co-ordinating administration 
and to provide an integrated progressive social philosophy”. This 
will enable the Central Ministry of Social Welfare to promote the best 


3. Before Independence, Health and Education were together under one member 
and they have since been separated on account of political and administrative reasons 
Ten years of separate existence and expansion leads one to suggest the need for reversing 
the trend towards too much expansion of the Union departments dealing with the St^ 
subjects. 
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interest of social work in the country by means of standard-setting, 
coordinating, training, supervision, giving grants-in-aid, and promoting 
a scientific approach to social work”. The memorandum specifies 
thirteen functions to be entrusted to such a ministry by stages. The 
ministry would begin with some of the thirteen functions and this may 
involve the transfer of some functions from the existing to the newly 
created ministry while others will be transferred “when it is found 
politic to do so, and as the Ministry discharges the allotted functions 
satisfactorily and gathers more experience”. The memorandum 
opines : “Thus, the overall supervision and policy formation with 
regard to tribal welfare, community development and the rehabilita- 
tion of the physically, socially and mentally handicapped or maladjust- 
ed can be legitimately entrusted to the Ministry of Social Welfare in 
due course. It would also have been desirable to have the work of the 
Ministry of Rehabilitation incorporated within that of the Ministry 
of Social Welfare. At this juncture (1956), however, it is not feasible j 
to do so on account of the ever-increasing influx of refugees from 
East Pakistan”. 

The Ministry will, the memorandum suggests, have eight divi- 
sions in the initial stages manned by officers trained and experienced 
in social work. “If for any reason the Government desires to have a 
non-technical administrator as Secretary to the Ministry, then a highly 
qualified social work technician should be appointed as Social Welfare 
Adviser to the Ministry with the status of Joint Secretary, and a 
Director-General of Social Welfare (who) should be a well-qualified and 
experienced social worker. He would preside over and co-ordinate the 
functions of the different divisions suggested above.” The memoran- 
dum suggests the creation, in course of time, of a suitable cadre of 
social welfare officers on the lines of those for other technical depart- 
ments. With a view “to guard against such a ministry of Social Wel- 
fare becoming wooden, rigid, and merely administrative”, the Memo- 
randum suggests the desirability of having an Advisory Council which 
will ‘help the Ministry to know the social needs of the people better 
and will enable the public in turn to take interest in the work of and 
activities promoted by, the Ministry’. The memorandum also suggests 
that the Advisory Council should be able to help the various Ministries 
concerned with social development to co-operate with the Ministry 
of Social Welfare, in turn. The Advisory Council should consist of 
representatives of Central Ministries such as Health, Education, Reha- 
bilitation, Labour, Agriculture, Home and Finance as well as schools 
of social work, university departments of social service and major 
national social welfare organizations. It is recommended that repre- 
sentatives of the various ministries on the Advisory Council may form 
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into an inter-departmental Committee to expedite decisions. The 
memorandum also refers to the place and functions of social welfare 
ministries in other countries in Asia, Europe and America. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the growth of welfare departments in many states, 
which do not have precise scope or unified pattern of activity. “There 
is an urgent need, therefore”, says the memorandum, “for develop- 
ing agreed patterns of social welfare departments in the States. This 
can be done only by establishing a Central Social Welfare Ministry 

at an early date Central directive, guidance and help will be 

greatly needed and much valued by the States, and this cannot be 
provided by a multiplicity of un-coordinated arrangements in differ- 
ent States but only through an integrated Central Ministry of Social 
Welfare”. In conclusion the memorandum asserts that “unless 
such a Ministry is created, it will be difficult to achieve the much need- 
ed balance between the economic and social progress of the people, 
and without such a socio-economic balance, it is impossible to promote 
the integrated development of human personality.” 

The suggested set-up of Central Ministry of Social Welfare and 
its functions deserves close examination. The task of bringing all 
social work under one co-ordinating administration and providing an 
integrated social philosophy cannot be secured by official departmental 
agencies. The first task is beyond the scope of any department or 
ministry because of the wide ramifications of the work and services. 
A separate ministry to co-ordinate the services for which it has to 
depend on other technical ministries would need a super-ministerial 
status. Co-ordination at the Union level would be facilitated if there 
is integration of related technical services also under a single ministry, 
as suggested earlier. The achievement of balance between economic 
and social progress is a matter of broad policy which is fit for discus- 
sion by the National Development Council and formulation by the 
Planning Commission. 

It is rather too much to expect a ministry to provide an integrat- 
ed social philosophy which is a dynamic ever-growing body of know- 
ledge. Agencies like the Indian Conference of Social Work, Schools 
of Social Work, Councils of Social Service, Universities etc. are more 
appropriate for analysing the social problems, widening the horizons 
of social work, and supplying the governments at the Units and Union 
levels with the necessary vision, will and skills. 

The reference to the place and functions of the social welfare 
ministries or departments in other countries does not enlighten us much 
without an examination of the unitary or federal nature of the cons- 
titution and without a consideration of the breadth and depth of the 
social welfare programme of the country. A central ministry of social 
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welfare or social services or social affairs in a unitary state may be 
necessary and desirable provided the welfare activities of the central 
and local governments are wide enough ; the position in a federal state, 
however, is different. It must also be noted in this context that the 
definition and scope of social welfare activity differ from country to 
country. In some countries social services like public health and 
education are outside the scope of welfare programmes. In our coun- 
try, social welfare does not include incc^e security programmes under 
social insurance and provident fund, but in most countries, the three 
aspects of social security, namely, social insurance, assistance and 
allowances, form part of the welfare programme. Thus, the content 
rather than the nomenclature is significant in evaluating the experience 
of other countries. 

IV 

The question whether and how far there is need for a separate 
Central Ministry of Social Welfare in addition to the existing minis- 
tries and agencies in a federal state in which the welfare activities are 
predominantly the concern of State Governments is still debatable. 

/ It is suggested before that in a federal state, the Union Government 
S should confine its activities to planning, grants-in-aid, direction, and 
/ research, and for these, an integrated Ministry of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would be the most suitable form. 

The proposal for integration is based upon the assumption that 
the functions of the Union Government will be confined to leader- 
ship, guidance and grants-in-aid. The administrative division ol 
functions in the integrated ministry need not be worked out in detail 
at this stage. The experience of other federal countries like U.S. A., 
Canada, Australia etc. can be utilized. 

The suggestion as regards the creation of a separate Social Welfare 
Ministry needs to be discussed in the light of the agency created in 1953, 
namely, the Central Social Welfare Board. The memorandum of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work briefly refers to this body and says 
“With the creation of a Ministry of Social Welfare, it would be neces- 
sary to consider how the work of the Central Social Welfare Board 
should be integrated with that of the Ministry, so as to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort and expenditure”. The memorandum should have 
bestowed greater attention on the merits and demerits of the present 
arrangement of the C.S.W.B. and considered the desirability and 
functions of the Board vis-a-vis a. separate Ministry. 

The Board is at present entrusted with the following functions : 
(a) to cause a survey to be made of the needs and require- 
ments of social welfare organizations; 
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{b) to evaluate the programmes and projects of the aided 
agencies; 

(c) to co-ordinate the assistance extended to social welfare 
activities by various Ministries in the Central and State 
Governments; 

{d) to promote the setting up of social welfare organizations 
on a voluntary basis in places where no such organiza- 
tions exist; and 

(e) to render financial aid, when necessary, to deserving 
organizations or institutions, on terms to be prescribed 
by the Board. 


Its composition at the Central and State levels and its operational 
activities at the district level reflect its essentially non-governmental 
voluntary nature, enlisting the co-operation of public workers who are 
free from power focus and party bias. The Board’s functions and 
activities appear to meet the arguments advanced for the creation 
of a separate ministry. It can also serve as the Social Welfare Advisory 
Council. The suggested Ministry of Health, Education and Welfare 
can utilize the services of the Board as Advisory Council, with neces- 
sary modifications. One suggestion, however, may be made here, 
namely, statutory recognition might be given to the Board, containing 
an explicit statement of its autonomy, which it enjoys today in fact but 
not in law. This would obviate the need for the creation of a separate 
ministry. 


The relationship between the integrated Ministry of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the Central Social Welfare Board will be 
more or less the same as that exists at present between the Board and 
the Ministry of Education. The Ministry will be answerable to Parlia- 
ment for the activities of the Board. The welfare division in the Minis- 
try will act as a liaison between the Ministry and the Board. The 
functions of leadership and guidance, direction and supervision, 
grants-in-aid and research, will continue to be the fu nctions of the 
Board. Planningjn malso be carried on by the Boardon behalf o'ft he 
Plan ning Commission in association w ithtHe' Hdian Conl^eM of” 
Soci al Work and other natirmLJel d organizatio n^ in socSF ^lfa^e 
as the national forum for expression of views on social welfarer” 


It is feared that the Central Social Welfare Board will not have 
the necessary status and competence to give the much-needed leader- 
ship in welfare matters vis-a-vis the State departments of welfare. 
The dualism in the present structure of welfare administration with 
operational functions both for welfare departments and welfare 
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advisory boards is regarded as anomalous. Only a full-fledged Ministry 
of Social Welfare at the Centre will have necessary status and compe- * 
tence to act as friend, philosopher and guide to the welfare departments'^ 
at the State level. The channels of communication between the State 
departments and the Cental mmistry will follow the recog^inzed 
pat tern anTbe coffiTwell T s taTlisEea " ^ ^^ the. Central Social 

W effar e Boafd'ffiey' wine different and roundabout. 

Though the above argument possesses certain merits, it should 
be remembered that i n the integrated ministry th ere will be a welfare 
department which acts as a liaison be^ en the Sfate welfare depait- 
ments a nd the Cen tm LSQCiaf We lfare B9ard"f he iTiariro 7 t^^^^ 
body is its autonomy and adaptabilfty to suiUhe needs in the diverse 
fields of welfare. Its composition reflecting the various national 
voluntary agencies should help it to play the role of a friend, philoso- 
pher and guide much better than a ministry can do. The Centre 
S tate relat ionships are likely to follow the u^ual. channels of delay ;.tp 
be_.vitiated„by.AU£erior-sub9rdinate_reiati.onship; to be affected _by 
donpr-repipienTmppds and so on,__ It is therefore desirable to keetithe 
autono mous character of jCentral-Socifll Welfare Board and ingiiaase 
its activities so as to enable it to play the.role of a friend, philosopher 
and guide. 

The above arrangement would secure integration and therefore 
co-ordjwtion at the Central Gov ernment.,! eve l alongside with ample 
sc^e for npibnal'Ieadership and direction for States, with opportuni- 
ties for carrying pilot surveys or implementation of pilot programmes 

to further research. The object of the new and integrated-JElsaith, 

Education and Welfare Ministry at the Centre in a federal state wilt be 
to strengthe n th e State and local level d epartments and their activities 
and m eet th e growing volume of intonatjonal obligations.arising but 
of the i nternat ibhal cohcem forjh e w elfare .of the people. This may 
be achieved by making the States financially more self-reliant, by condi- 
tional grants to the States based upon need fpr_schemes imtiated at tlr^ 
suggepm^aM nof ^deft^'spoh^ Union.. JniffiiSry, by 

rnaking available more recenf Tchbwledge through research publica- 
tions, by standard setting etc. 

The goal .oLwelfa re state and the policy required to reach it 
would b e ill -s erved if we do not arres t the present trend of expand 
at the Union level not matched by an adequate strengthe ni ng of w H*- 
f areladministrati on an d serv ice s at the ISiate and local level. This 
demands a change in'dutloblcT^tructural arrangement, administrative 
relationships and resource-allocation. Co-operative federalism rather 
than domineering centralism should mark the Union-Unit or 
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Centre-State ..idations_in_Jii£_fidd-jQLa'elfkre, .a(Jraimstration in a 
coiimtry of yastness di versities ^M-in-Iadia. Even if India were a 
unitary slate it would be considered expedient to strength the welfare 
administration more at the state and l ocal le vel than at the Union level. 
In a federal state, there is need for restr ai nt in expansion, economy in 
operation and _integratipnj,n struc ture witEihaabject of developing at 
the State level a s^elf-relianp and resilient social administration with 
necessary grants-in-aid from the Centre. 

NOTES 


{A) Pattern of Allocation of Welfare Subjects at the Centre 
(Source : Committee on Plan Projects, Study Team on 
Social Welfare and Welfare of Backward Classes) 


Ministry 


Subjects dealt with 


1. Ministry of Education 


2. Ministry of Health 


3. Ministry ‘of Community 
Development 


{aj Central Social Welfare Board ; 

(?) Grants-in-aid to existing 
voluntary welfare organiza- 
tions; and 

{ii) to sponsor and assist the 
development of new welfare 
services through non-official 
organizations. 

{b) Youth welfare and recreational 
services. 

(c) Education and welfare of the 
handicapped, viz., the blind, the 
deaf, the crippled, and the mentally 
handicapped 

(d) Training of social workers. 

(e) Social education. 

(a) Maternity and child welfare 
services. 

(fc) Medical social work. 

(c) Physical treatment and rehabi- 
litation of the physically and 
mentally handicapped and of T.B. 

■ and leprosy patients. 

Social education and the welfare of 
women and children in the rural areas. 
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Ministry Subjects dealt with 


4. Ministry of Home Affairs 


5. Ministry of Labour 
and Employment 


6. Ministry of Rehabilitation 


(fl) Welfare of Scheduled Castes/ 
Tribes and other backward classes. 

(h) Juvenile delinquency. 

(c) Welfare of prisoners. 

(d) Aftercare of discharged delin- 
quents and prisoners. 

(e) Emergency relief measures. 

{a) Labour welfare. 

(h) Industrial safety and health. 

(c) Social security and measures for 
the relief of unemployed. 

Relief and rehabilitation of displaced 
persons from Pakistan. 


(5) Pattern of Allocations of Welfare Subjects in the States 


Andhra Pradesh 


Assam 


Bihar 


Bombay 


1 . Social Welfare and Labour Depart- 
ment dealing with tribal welfare, 
welfare of scheduled castes and 
other backward classes. 

2. Women’s Welfare Department deal- 
ing with women’s welfare schemes 
of the State Government, adminis- 
trative charge of the State Social 
Welfare Advisory Board, etc. 

Tribal Areas Department dealing with 
tribal welfare and other social welfare 
schemes being dealt with by other 
departments such as Home, Health, 
Education and Labour etc. 

Welfare Department dealing with 
tribal welfare, welfare of scheduled 
castes and other backward classes and 
general social welfare schemes. 

Labour and Social Welfare Depart- 
ments, consolidating various welfare 
departments such as the labour wel- 
fare, general social welfare and cor- 
rectional administration of juvenile 
delinquents etc. Pattern of field level 
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Madhya Pradesh 


Madras 


Mysore 


Orissa 


Punjab 


Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

I."' ' "X 


administration differs from region to 
region in respect of new areas recently 
merged in Bombay State. 

Tribal Welfare Department dealing 
with the welfare of tribals and other 
backward classes. A separate Social 
Welfare Department dealing with 
panchayats, social education and 
beggary. 

No separate department of social wel- 
fare. Separate department of Harijan 
Welfare dealing with that subject. 
Various social welfare schemes being 
dealt with under several departments, 
e.g., Development, Education, Health 
etc. 

Department of Social Welfare dealing 
with welfare of backward classes and 
tribal welfare. Pattern of field level 
administration differs in the Karnatak 
and Hyderabad areas which have been 
recently merged in the State. 
Tribal Welfare and Rural Welfare 
Department dealing with welfare of 
backward classes, rural welfare and 
general social welfare. 

Department of Social Welfare dealing 
with Social Welfare Advisory Board, 
youth welfare etc. 

Social Welfare Department also deal- 
ing with welfare of tribes and other 
backward classes. 

Department dealing with women’s 
welfare and general social welfare. 
There are separate departments to 
look after Harijans and removal of 
untouchability. 

Social Welfare Department to deal 
with general social welfare. Separate 
department to deal with the welfare 
of backward classes. 



THE EUROPEAN ATOMIC ENERGY COMMUNITY- 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

R. Dwarkadas 

TC’URATOM affords an interesting example of a study in interna- 
^ tional regional administration. The treaty establishing a Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community (EURATOM)^ came officially into 
force on January 1, 1958. The final draft of the treaty had been 
completed by International Governmental Committee in Brussels on 
March 9, 1957 and the treaty had been signed in Rome by Belgium, 
France, the German Federal Republic, Italy, Luxemburg and the 
Netherlands on March 25, 1957. Between July and December 1957 
the treaty was ratified by the Parliaments of all the six member- 
countries. Simultaneously the treaty establishing a European Econo- 
mic Community (Common Market) was also ratified. 

The tasks of Euratom were defined in Article 1 of the treaty 
as the creation within a short period the technical and industrial condi- 
tions necessary to utilize nuclear discoveries and especially to produce 
nuclear energy on a large scale. This result would be achieved by 
joint measures of the member-countries and through the activities of 
the institutions of the community, which it is the purpose of this article 
to examine. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that a new European agency 
functioning within the framework of O.E.E.C. (Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation) came officially into existence on 
February 1, 1958. The agency is called the European Nuclear Energy 
Agency. Provision exists for mutual co-operation between Euratom, 
European Nuclear Energy Agency (of O.E.C.C.) and also Internation- 
al Atomic Energy Agency. It is believed that close co-operation would 
be present between Euratom, U.S.A.,® Great Britain® and Canada. 


1. A report of three experts entitled “A Target for Euratom” emphatically asserts 
the need for development of nuclear energy for Euratom countries and denies the 
dangerous and growing dependence of these countries on energy imports. The report 
calculated that the imports amounted at present to 100, 000, 000 tons of coal equivalent 
(23%of the total energy requirements); and estimated that they would rise to 200,000,000 
tons (33 %) by 1967; and might reach 300, 000, 000 tons (40%) by 1977, Compar- 
ing the proposed Euratom programme with the existing British programme the report 
noted that the Euratom target was 2J times the British target of 6, 000, 000 kilowatts 
of nuclear capacity by 1965. The report recommends that 15, 000, 000 kilowatts of 
nuclear generating capacity should be built by 1967. 

2. U.S.A. would provide fissile materials, technical knowledge and training 
facilities for Euratom’s scientists and technicians while at the later stage Euratom would 
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EUR ATOM INSTITUTIONS 

The Assembly and the Council of Ministers for Euratom afford 
us interesting examples of policy-making institutions for purposes of 
regional international collaboration in the field of development of 
nuclear energy. Euratom would share the Assembly — which consists 
of 142 members elected by the national Parliaments of the six member- 
countries — with the institutions of “Little Europe”— the European 
Economic Community and the European Coal and Steel Community— 
the previous Assembly of the latter organization being superseded by 
the new Assembly. The new Assembly was inaugurated at the Maison 
de L’Europe in Strasburg in March 1958. 

The Assembly meets once a year (in October) to discuss the 
annual report of the Commission — ^the collegiate executive machinery 
of Euratom. It would have power to enforce the resignation of the 
Commission, such a decision requiring a two-third majority of votes 
cast as well as ordinary majority of its total membership. 

The Assembly would discuss the Community budgets, and would 
be empowered to propose amendments. It would have to be con- 
sulted on certain proposals of the Commission and the Council of 
Ministers implementing essential principles of the Treaty. It would be 
entitled to meet in extraordinary session if a majority of its members so 
demanded, or at the request of the Commission or of the Council of 
Ministers. 

The Council of Ministers is the political executive of Euratom. 
This consists of one representative from each of the six member-coun- 
tries. It would take decisions in one of the three ways : (1) either unani- 
mously, (2) by simple majority or (3) by a weighted majority, accord- 
ing to various circumstances laid down in the treaty. Decisions requir- 
ing a simple or a qualified majority can in most cases be taken only 
on a proposal made by the Commission; and any such proposal can- 
not be amended by the Council except by a unanimous vote. Thus 
there is the broad dichotomy between proposals made at the initiative 
of the Commission and proposals originating in the Council of Minis- 
ters. This measure is aimed at conferring greater responsibility upon 
the Commission and safeguarding the stability of its activities. 

make available in return the practical knowledge gained by large-scale industrial appli- 
cation of atomic power. 

3. The British authorities would be willing to provide technical training facilities 
and also to facilitate contacts between British firms in the nuclear construction field 
and their Euratom counterparts. 
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THE COMMISSION 

The Commission has five members of different nationaUties, joint- 
ly appointed by the member-governments for four-year terms and eligible 
for reappointment. The basic compulsions that dictate effective func- 
tioning of international organizations are responsible for the provision 
that the members would be completely independent and would neither 
solicit nor accept instructions from their governments. If unanimously 
agreed by the Council, however, member-governments might accredit 
representatives to the Commission to act as permanent liaison officers. 

The Commission is a collegiate executive body. It takes its 
decisions by a simple majority vote. Its main tasks are : 

(1) to supervise the application of the Treaty and the measures 
adopted within its framework; 

(2) to take part in the shaping of the Council and Assembly 
decisions by making proposals to the Council, which the 
latter could not amend except by unanimous vote; 

(3) to formulate opinions and recommendations on matters 
within the scope of the Treaty; 

(4) to take those decisions for which authority had been con- 
ferred upon it; and 

(5) to publish annually a general report of the activities of the 
Community. 

ADMINISTRATIVE TECHNIQUES 

The different administrative techniques through which both the 
Council and Commission guide the work of Euratom are as follows : 

(fl) Regulations which would be compulsory and directly 
applicable in any member-state; 

(b) directions which would be binding on the recipient state in 
respect of the result to be achieved but which would allow 
it to choose the ways and means; 

(c) decisions which would be obligatory for the parties concern- 
ed; and 

{cJ) recommendations and opinions which would not have 
binding force. 

Needless to point out that such alternating techniques of com- 
pulsion and persuasion, centralization and decentralization, direction 
and advice, are more or less common to both international and nation- 
al organizations. Nevertheless, the overwhelming importance of 
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persuasive and co-operative devices in international organizations, 
composed of sovereign states, sensitive as they are to coercive pres- 
sures, cannot be over-emphasized. 

COURT OF JUSTICE 

There is an interesting provision for a Court of Justice whose 
functions are to safeguard the law in the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the Treaty, to decide on the legality of decisions of the Council 
of Ministers or the Commission and to determine the violations of the 
Treaty. Actions might be brought before the Court either by a 
member-country or by the Council of Ministers, or by the Commission, 
or by a person or legal entity affected by the decision of the Com- 
munity. Actions might be based on these grounds : that the Council 
or the Commission were not empowered to take a decision, had violat- 
ed essential rules of procedure, had violated the Treaty or any rule 
implementing it, or had abused their discretionary powers, e.g., in regard 
to granting of licences by the Commission, application of compulsory 
measures in the sphere of security. The Court consists of seven 
members jointly appointed by the member-governments holding office 
for six years and eligible for reappointment. There would also be two 
Advocates-General. 

CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES 

There are two important technical committees which have consul- 
tative status and which assist the Council of Ministers. As a matter of 
fact, the Treaty requires consultation of these committees in a few 
specified cases. The Economic and Social Committee would be com- 
mon to Euratom and the European Economic Community. It would 
be composed of representatives of all sections of economic and social 
life such as employers’ organizations, trade unions, and similar bodies. 
This is, incidentally, indicative of the extent to which international 
activities are proliferating in the member-nations’ social fabric. Its 
members, appointed for four years by a unanimous decision of the 
Council of Ministers, are drawn from the member-countries. The 
other Committee, named the Scientific and Technical Committee, 
assists the Commission in an advisory capacity and consists of 20 
mernbers appointed by the Council, after consultation with the Com- 
mission for a five-year term. This committee expertly helps the 
Commission to draft a code of basic standards governing personal 
safety against dangers resulting from “ionizing radiation”. 
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OPERATIONS AND TECHNIQUES OF EURATOM INSTITUTIONS 

The operational responsibilities of the Community in general 
and Commission in particular relate to the development of nuclear 
research, dissemination of nuclear information, protection of health, 
investments, community undertakings, supplies of nuclear materials’, 
security measures, ownership of fissile materials and external relations! 

Varied techniques are adopted by the Commission for promotion 
of research in member-countries. The treaty enjoins that the Com- 
mission would set up a Community Nuclear Research Centre to ensure 
the execution of research programmes, and also for standardizing 
nuclear terminology and measurements. Schools for training of 
specialists would be established. The Commission would work out 
research and training programmes and the Community Nuclear 
Research Centre would carry them out. Again, the Commission 
would endeavour to co-ordinate the research conducted in individual 
member-states. It would also attempt to prevent wasteful duplication 
and to direct research into less explored channels; would publish, with 
the agreement of the interested parties, the research programmes in 
operation ; and might even convene meetings of representatives of 
public and private research centres for mutual consultation and 
exchanges of information. The Commission might extend financial 
and/or technical assistance for research vrork, directly by financial 
contributions or by the organization of joint financing by those con- 
cerned or by supplying raw or fissile materials, or by making available 
installation, equipment or experts, either against payment or free of 
charge. Thus the tasks of the Commission in the field of research pro- 
motion are indeed manifold. 

In the field of dissemination of information, the Commission 
would be obliged to pass on to interested persons and undertakings in 
the member-countries all the information acquired by the Euratom 
and to issue to them at their request non-exclusive licences. A special 
procedure would apply to information which had to be kept secret for 
defence reasons. The Commission, by agreement, would seek to 
obtain information from the member-countries on all patents, patent 
applications, or working models covering institutions which would be 
useful to the Community. It would do its utmost to promote the 
issue of licences for such patents etc. A compulsory notification pro- 
cedure would apply to certain inventions and again a special procedure 
would apply to secret defence inventions. The Commission could 
demand the issue of licences if it considered this desirable. An arbitra- 
tion committee could be set up to deal with disputes between either 
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(a) the Commission and the owner of a patent; or (b) the owner of a 
patent and a licensee on the subject of compensation. Finally, the 
Commission would evolve a system whereby member-states, under- 
takings or individuals could exchange progress or final reports about 
their research. 

In the field of public health the Community would establish 
a code of basic standards governing personal safety against dangers 
resulting from ionizing radiation. The Commission would draft 
the code. An Information and Study Centre for personal safety pro- 
blems would be set up within the Community Nuclear Research Centre. 

To stimulate initiative by public and private undertakings in the 
nuclear energy field, and to promote planned development of their 
investments, the Commission would publish programmes indicating 
the Community’s production aims and the capital investments thereby 
implied, after hearing the views of the Social and Economic Com- 
mittee. Undertakings of outstanding importance for development of 
nuclear industry in the Community might be declared Community 
Undertakings having special status, by a decision of the Council of 
Ministers taken on the proposal of the Commission. 

SUPPLIES 

In the matter of supplies a joint policy would be pursued with 
regard to supply of ores, raw materials and special fissile matter on the 
basis of the principle of equal access of resources. For this purpose 
the Commission would constitute a Commercial Agency, which would 
be a corporate body, vested with financial independence and able to 
conduct its affairs according to business rules, but controlled by the 
Commission. 

SECURITY 

All special fissile matter would be the property of the Com- 
munity. For the purposes of security the Commission would be re- 
quired to ensure (1) that ores, raw materials and special fissile matter 
were not misdirected from their intended use as declared by their con- 
sumers; and (2) that arrangements for their supply, and any special 
control measures accepted by the Community in agreement with a non- 
Community state or international organization, were observed. 

FINANCE 

Estimates of all the Community’s revenue and expenditure, 
(apart from those of the Commercial Agency and the joint undertakings) 
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would be drawn up for each financial year and entered either in the 
operational budget or the research and investment budget. The 
revenue arid expenditure of the Agency, which would operate on com- 
mercial lines, would be estimated separately. The receipts of the 
operational budget would consist mainly of financial contributions of 
the member-countries in different proportions indicated in the Treaty. 
The contributions might be replaced, in whole or part, by the proceeds 
of taxes levied by the Community on the member-countries; the intro- 
duction of such taxes would be decided by the Council of Ministers 
on the proposal of the Commission. The Community would also be 
entitled to raise loans to finance research and investment. 

The preliminary draft budgets of the various Euratom Com- 
munity institutions under the aegis of the Commission would have to 
be submitted to the Council of Ministers not later than September 30 
of each year (the financial year being January 1-December 31). The 
Council would be entitled to propose amendments but would be re- 
quired, in its turn, to submit the budgets to the Assembly by October 
21 at the latest. If the Assembly either signified its approval or express- 
ed no opinion within a month, the draft budgets would be deemed to 
have been finally adopted. If the Assembly proposed amendments, 
the final decision would be with the Council of Ministers. 

CONCLUSION 

The problems concerning the institutions and activities like 
those in Euratom, it can be seen, are fertile fields of research for a stu- 
dent of public administration, who interests himself in problems of 
regional international administration, particularly in the context that 
materials and literature in this field are fastly developing. 

Besides, this is a nuclear age. The use of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes holds a promise for a prosperous future. In this 
context, Euratom’s contribution, by way of deployment of nuclear 
energy for the prosperity of that segment of humanity for which it is 
designed to fmiction, is welcome and its success will attract suchregional 
international ventures throughout the other regions of the world. 
It is a safe guess that under-developed areas in the world are bound to 
watch these experiments with great deal of interest for anything that 
concerns a faster pace of development is arresting to them. Posterity, 
given a more peaceful atmosphere in international relations, is bound 
to concentrate more and more on development of collaborative devices 
and global assistance programmes for the benefit of all mankind; for 
prosperity in any part of the world is a stimulus to prosperity in every 
part of the globe. Success of Euratom programmes is bound to 
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interest India, for we on a limited scale have our own national machin- 
ery for the exploitation of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes in the 
Atomic Energy Commission,^ and probably some day we might 
as well pioneer a more or less comparable regional international ven- 
ture in collaboration with a few nations in this part of the world, of 
course, richly drawing on goodwill, experience and assistance from 
advanced nations in the world. 

4. A new Atomic Energy Commission with full executive and financial powers, 
modelled to a certain extent on the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority, vvas set up last year. 
The new Commission consists of two full-time members and a part-time member. The 
Secretary of the Department of Atomic Energy is the Chainnan of the 

Commission. There is a full-time member in charge oi finance and administration ; 
and the third member (part-time) is in charge of research and development. The Com- 
mission |is responsible for (a) formulating the policy of the Department of Atomic 
Energy for the consideration and approval of the Prime Minister ; (b) preparing the 
budget of the Department ; (c) implementing governmental policy in atomic energy 
matters. Within the limits of Budget provisions as approved by Parliament, t he Com- 
mission exercises the Government’s powers, both administrative and financial, for 
the carrying out of the Government’s policies by the Department of Atomic Energy. 



WHITLEYISM 

Feature of Democratic Administration 
B. S. Kltanna 

"l^EMOCRATIC Administration has a number of distinguishing 
^ features, external and internal. First, it is one which is guided 
and directed by the elected representatives of the people. Not only 
administrative policies are to be formulated by these representsitives 
but the implementation of these policies is also to be supervised by the 
latter, without, of course, damaging the initiative and political neutra- 
lity of the bureaucracy. Second, at the various levels of the adminis- 
tration there are advisory committees composed of the representatives 
of the special interests and citizens who help in the formulation of the 
administrative programmes and guide their implementation. Third, 
a democratic administration works within the legal framework erected 
by the representatives of the people in a Parliament and is account- 
able to the autonomous courts of law for any breaches of constitution 
or of law. Fourth, it is an administration which is responsive to the 
wishes of the people and also shows due regard to the feeling and dig- 
nity of the common man. 

These external features have a close relation with the internal 
characteristics. As a matter of fact, there is a mutual interactions 
between the two. 

The internal characteristics are ; — 

(a) a broad-based competitive system of recruitment which 
is conducive to the emotional integration of civil ser- 
vants in the community; 

(b) de-centralisation and de-concentration of powers with- 
in the administration to the extent dictated by prevail- 
ing circumstances and reason; 

(c) proper human relations among the public personnel 
based upon respect for human beings working within 
the administration, without, of course, injuring the 
hierarcliical organisation of the administrative power; 

(d) a system of joint consultations and even negotiations 
between the Government and their employees in regard 
to matters of mutual interest. 
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For an administration in a democratic country it is by no means 
easy to develop all these features, external and internal, in a short 
time. Social, political and human factors in a country influence and 
limit the development of its administration. Here we are, however, 
concerned with only one feature, i.e., system of joint consultations and 
negotiations between the Government and their employees. Since 
Britain has developed this system (commonly called ‘Whitleyism’) 
within her administration during the last four decades in such a pro- 
gressive way as to arouse interest in India and elsewhere, an attempt has 
been made in this article to make a survey of this system at the national 
level and, more briefly, at the local level. The experience of Britain 
will be of help to India which is now engaged on experimentation in the 
field of joint consultations between the management and the staff 
in the national administration as well as in some state and local admi- 
nistrations. A number of Staff Councils have been set up in the Union 
Administration and some of the State Governments have followed 
suit. But these joint consultative bodies will not be much success 
unless the proper spirit of compromise and adjustments inspires their 
working. A study of the position in Britain may be of some value to 
those who are interested in the extension and success of the experiment 
in this country. 

WHITLEYISM IN NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
(I) Development 

Confining our attention to the non-industrial civil service^ here, 
we find that joint consultations and negotiations between the Govern- 
ment and their employees are carried on primarily through specially- 
created bodies', called the Whitley Councils. There is one National 
Whitley Council for the Civil Service as a whole and a number of 
Departmental Whitley Councils for discussion of problems of mutual 
interest on a departmental basis. 

These councils came into existence gradually after the conclusion 
of World War I. A Committee appointed by the Government and 
headed by Mr. J.H. Whitley, M.P., to suggest ways and means to deal 
with the industrial unrest in the country recommended in 1917-18 that 
joint consultative and negotiating bodies should be sfet up in industries 
to provide a forum for joint discussions and negotiations between the 
management and the employees in regard to matters of common 


1. The British Civil Service is generally divided into two categories — industrial 
and non-industrial. In 1955, the number of civil servants in the two categories respec- 
tively was 422,760 and 635,436. This article concerns only the second category. 
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interest such as salary, discipline, promotion etc. The underlying 
idea was that the management should no longer be entirely authorita- 
rian in its dealings with the employees. The participation of workers 
in the determination of the conditions under which they have to work, 
it was thought, would improve their lot and also give them a feeling that 
their voice was being heard and respected in matters which concerned 
them deeply. 

Civil servants, particularly, the lower and middle-level ones, 
demanded that the Government should set an example to the indus- 
trialists by adopting this radical idea in their dealings with their 
employees. The Government, however, hesitated at first, since as 
representatives of the sovereign state they thought themselves ditfcrent 
from all other employers. Under constant pressure they became 
willing to adopt this recommendation partially. Tliis did not satisfy 
the civil servants who intensified their campaign. Ultimately, the 
Government announced their decision to accept the principle of joint 
consultations and negotiations, i.e., Whitleyism, for the civil service. 
In July 1919, the first Whitley body— the National Whitley Council- 
started operating. It was followed by the setting up of Departmental 
Councils and Committees as time passed. 

A big change thus took place in the pattern of management- 
staff relations in the administration. A number of factors helped this 
process. First, the staff associations which had been growing in 
number and power since the beginning of the twentieth century, pulled 
their weight with the Government to make them agree to a system of 
joint consultations and neptiations. Again, the “deterioration of 
civil service ways and conditions plus the energy, and new ideas provid- 
ed by ex-servicemen and temporary clerks after the war” exerted a 
powerful influence for the revision of the management-staff relation- 
ships.^ Dr. Humphreys points out : “Civil Servants came out of 
the war prepared to make a new stand for a better life, in much 
the same way as their fellow workers in other industries; the Whitley 
system, under Government sponsorship, offered the opportunity”.® 

It would, however, be wrong to presume that Whitleyism^ was a- 
big success in all departments or on all occasions from the beginning. 
No doubt the National Whitley Council right in the early years not 
only concerned itself with the revision of the conditions of employ- 
ment but also gladly showed the responsibility with the Government 
for attempting a complete reorganization of the civil service after the 
war. This sharing of a big responsibility for the first time by the staff 


2. B.V. Humphreys, Clerical Unions in the Civil Service (1958), p. 128. 
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with the Govermneut made the former develop a positive frame of 
mind rather than possess only a bargaining attitude. Mr. Houghton < 
points out that attempting a constructive piece of work by a Whitley / 
body, right when it is still in its infancy, is higlily conducive to the Z 
development of a positive outlook and sound traditions.* Despite 
certain achievements, however, Whitley bodies had to face two main 
difficulties in their early years. First, the representatives of the 
Government and of the staff in Whitley Councils could not get rid of 
their old complexes altogether. Sir Albert D ay describes the situation 
thus : 

“The old style administrator too k hardly to the idea of f 
submitting himself to cross-examination, criticism and 
possibly personal attack by representatives of his subordi- 
nates. He mourned, no doubt, the good old days when the 
administrator need give only his decision and not his 
reasons. The stalf side, on the other hand, superior in 
forensic skill, were apt to use it without forbearance. 
The newly-won opportunities for controversy went perhaps 
a little to their heads”.® 

The second difficulty was that the various staff associations re- 
presented on the staff side of the various Whitley Councils, could not 
always compose their differences and present unified and constructive 
views on questions under discussion in these councils. 

During the inter- war years these two difficulties exercised some 
restraining influence upon the Whitley bodies. But it may be added 
that with the passage of years these difficulties lost some of their weight. 
It was, however, during World War II that a distinct change for the 
better came over and it has been sustained in the post-war period. 
The representatives of the Government and the staff have a more 
positive and constructive attitude towards each other as well as more 
mutual confidence than was the case in the past. Gradually, the staff 
associations have also developed more corporate spirit. 

Today, Whitleyism has numerous admirers and enthusiastic 
adherents in both the camps, i.e., management and staff. It may be of 
interest to listen to the testimony of at least a few leading representati- 
ves of each side. Sir Thoman Padmore, a high-ranking administrator, 
remarks that though the Whitley system is still to overcome a few 

4. Douglas Houghton, Whitley Councils in the British Civil Service, lecture delivered 
at the Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi, on December 10, 1957. 

5. Sir Albert Day was the Chairman of the Staif Side- of the National Whitley 

Council for a number of years. This extract is from his talk on ‘Negotiation 8c Joint 
Consultation in the Civil Service* which was published in the Whitley Bulletin (July 1953), 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 7, p. 102. V ^ 
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obstacles, there is no doubt that the system pays at present “more than 
respectable dividends to all concerned”.® Mr. Winnifrith, another top 
civil ser\'ant, expresses the view that “virtues far outweigh the faults” 
of the system wMch is no doubt an effective instrument for the regula- 
tion of conditions of service by the democratic method of joint consul- 
tations”.’ 

Similar optimistic note is struck by the representative of the staff. 
Mr. James Callaghan, M.P.,® points out that there is a widespread . 
feeling among numerous civil servants that Whitley bodies have been 
valuable in many ways and that their value is growing. Mr. Douglas 
Houghton, M.P., holds the view that Whitleyism “has not perhaps 
lived up to the full grandeur of its original objects and functions” but 
despite this limitation it has made the civil service more contented 
than in the past. ® He adds that the “cumulative total of constructive 
work done by Whitley Councils at all levels during the past thirty-five , 
years is enormous”. 

Some critical observers are of the view that Whitleyism has been, 
on the whole, a higher success in the civil service as compared with 
similar experiments in industries in regard to joint consultations and j 
negotiations. Two cliief reasons are responsible, according to them, 
for this situation. First, “the lack of a profit motive, the absence of * 
a definitive line between an employee and employer class and the wish 
of the Government not to appear too much less than a model employer ' 
are all internal factors cond ucive to a more liberal approach to manage- i 
ment-staff relationships”.^ ® Second, the civil service staff associations ^ 
have not thought of resorting to strikes’-^ as has been the case with the * 
industrial workers’ unions but have always shown patience and per- 
severance with the existing arrangements for consultation, negotiation 
and arbitration for the settlement of questions and controversies. 
Civil Servants, perhaps everywhere, by nature like to avoid extreme 
action unless they find themselves faced with a very rigid and exas- 
perating attitude on the part of their employer or unless they become 
playthings in the hands of political parties or pressure groups. 

6. Sir Thomas Padmore, ‘Civil Service Establishments and the Treasury, in 
Robson (ed.X The Civil Service in Britain and France, p. 137. 

7. A J.D. Winnifrith, ‘Negotiation and Joint Consultation in the Civil Service’, 
Whitley Bulletin (July 1953), VoL XXXIII, No. 7, p. 106. 

8. James Callaghan, Whitleyism (A Study of Joint Consultation in the Civil Service) 
p. 36# 

9. Douglas Houghton, ‘Whitley Councils in the Civil Service’, in W.A. Robson 
(ed). The Civil Service in Britain and France, London, Hogarth Press, 1956, p. 148, 

10. B.V. Humphreys, Clerical Unions in the Civil Service, p. 129. 

11. Strike is not illegal in England but there has been practically no strike— (only 
once there was a minor one by a small section of civil servants). 
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{2) Work and Organization of Whitley Councils 

The objective of the National Whitley Council has been defined 
thus : “to secure the greatest measure of co-operation between the 
State as employer and the general body of civil service, with a view to 
increased efficiency in the public service combined with the well-being 
of those employed ; to provide machinery for dealing with grievances 
and generally to bring together the experience and different points of 
view of representatives of administrative, clerical and manipulative 
civil service” It is obvious from this objective that the National 
Council can discuss a wide variety of questions of common interest to 
both the Government and their employees. The chief problems 
which have been coming up for discussion at the Council may be 
summed up as : 

{a) Structure, grading of posts, recruitment, methods and 
procedures, training and further education; 

(h) Salary, retirement benefits and fringe benefits; 

(c) Promotion; 

{d) Discipline; 

(c) Working conditions. 

While the National Council discusses these problems and nego- 
tiates about them (salary etc.) in regard to the civil service as a whole, 
the Departmental Councils which numbered ninety in 1955^® discuss 
the problems in a smaller way. A Departmental Council, for instance, 
would consider the problem of promotion from one grade to the other 
within a particular department. On the other hand, the National 
Council would consider the problem of promotion within the civil 
service as a whole. In other words, to avoid overlapping or friction 
a clear-cut line of demarcation between the respective jurisdictions of 
the National Council and Departmental Councils is necessary. 

According to the constitution of the National Whitley Council 
and also of the Departmental Councils the problems are to be discussed 
in general terms only. In actual practice, however, some Department- 
al Councils discuss even individual cases. For example, a Council rnay 
be asked by the Management to look through the promotion list pre- 
pared by the latter and suggest any modifications. This is done in 
order to win the goodwill of the staff representatives in the Whitley 
Council by making them feel that the Management wants to be fair 
to individual employees. 


12. Staff Relations in the Civil Service, (H.M. Treasury) Appendix III (The Consti- 
tution of the National Whitley Council). 

13. W.J. Mackenzie & J.W. Grove, Longmans, iGreen, London, 1957, Central 
Administration in Britain, p. 142. 
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There are also numerous District Whitley Committees and Office 
Whitley Committees within a Department. An Office Whitley Com- 
mittee deals with such matters as concern the welfare of the staff 
employed in an office, e.g. canteen facilities. These District Office 
Committees generally report to their respective Departmental 
Councils. 

As regards consultations and negotiations about the question 
of salary the Whitley Councils are now assisted by the findings of the 
Pay Research Unit which was set up recently as the result of the recom- 
mendations of the Priestley Commission (1953-55). The Commission 
had suggested a new formula for the determination of salaries of civil 
servants — “fair comparisons with rates of pay and conditions of service 
in comparable work outside the civil service” . This formula is expect- 
ed to provide for automatic adjustments in the civil service salaries 
when outside wages go up due to any rise of prices, etc. An institu- 
tion is therefore needed to collect facts and figures about ousidc wages 
and condition of service on the basis of which the Whitley Councils 
could take decisions in regard to any need for changes in civil service 
salaries. This institution, called the Civil Service Pay Research Unit, 
works under the general supervision of a joint Whitley Committee of 
the National Whitley Council. The work of the Unit is directed by the 
Joint Committee. 


Coming to the organization of the Whitley bodies, we find that 
each Whitley Council is composed of two parties— one is called the 
Official Side, the other Staff Side. The Official Side consists of the 
representatives of the Government while the Staff Side those of the 
employees. For getting a clear picture it may be useful to analyse the 
representation in the National Whitley Council as an illustration. 
There are fifty-four members in all, half being drawn from the Govern- 
ment and the other half from the staff associations respectively. The 
representatives of the Government arc mostly permanent heads of 
Departments and a number of higher civil servants from the Treasuiy. 
The official head of the civil service— /.e.. Joint Permanent Secretary 
of the Treasury— is the chairman of the Official Side as well the 
chairman of the National Whitley Council as a whole. On the Staff 
Side of the Council we find that the twenty-seven representatives are 
selected according to the agreement arrived at between a numb^ of 
staff associations of the various categories of civil servants Only 
very few staff associations do not participate m, or are not allowed to 
par^ate, in the making of this agreement which forms the basis of 


14 One more body has been set up recently to deal with sajanes above £ 2,000 a 
year It is composed of five persons nominated by the Prime Minister and advise 
the Government about the revision of these higher salaries. 
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representation on the National Council. Most of the staff represen- 
tatives are from among the whole-time employees of the staff associa- 
tions as they can have enough time to devote to the work of the National 
Council and are also free from any civil service restraints so as to be 
more frank in the expression of their views publicly. 

The National Whitley Council meets rarely in recent years. 
Much of the work is carried on through Committees and day-to-day 
contact between the leading members of both Sides. This practice 
makes for flexibility and informality in the consideration of person- 
nel problems of mutual interest to the Government and the employees. 
Of course, the presence of the Council in the background is not without 
utility — ^it provides an unconscious pressure on those engaged in con- 
sultations and negotiations to arrive at agreements. 

The success of Whitleyism depends very largely upon the adop- 
tion by both Sides of a policy of “co-operation and compromise rather 
than controversy and contention”.^® Not only this but they have to 
be responsible in their dealings, rather than dodge a complex issue or 
adopt other dilatory tactics. They have to treat the agreements as 
‘joint handiwork’ rather than impositions from outside. The Oflicial 
Side has to exercise due care to implement the agreements not only in 
letter but also in spirit. It has also to resist the temptation of taking 
any unilateral action in regard to any unforeseen issues arising out of 
these agreements. It has also to desist from exploiting any differ- 
ences which may arise between some associations and the Staff Side 
of a Whitley Council. The Staff Side on its part has to exercise pro- 
per self-restraint in regard to any matter which has not been settled to 
its satisfaction. Its members are not to indulge in bitter public agita- 
tions or in political lobbying but keep the matter ‘within the family’. 
Such care prevents the alienation of the Official Side and the creation 
of unnecessary complications. 

Both Sides have not only to try to agree with each other but also 
to carry the support of the authorities behind them respectively. 
Behind the Official Side lies the authority of the Cabinet in the case 
of National Council and that of the Minister in the case of Depart- 
mental Council. While minor matters may be handled by the Official 
Side on its own responsibility — discretion has been delegated to it for 
this purpose, on major issues the Official Side has to seek the approval 
of the Cabinet or Minister as the case may be before it can initiate or 
participate in discussions or reach agreements with the Staff Side. 
Hence, mutual trust and understanding between the Ministers and 


15. Day, “Negotiation & Joint Consultation in the Civil Service’’ 
BuHetin (July 1953), Vol. XXXlII,No,7, p.l03. 
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higher civil servants is necessary if delays are to be avoided. Again,in- 
foi mal consultations on the Official Side take place from time to time 
to evolve a common view in regard to matters under discussion in 
a Whitley Council. This is necessary so as to avoid confusion in the 
proceedings of the Council. 

On the Staff Side the attainment of a corporate spirit, as pointed 
out earlier, is a fairly complex^ problem. The members of tliis Side 
are drawn from staff associations representing different classes of 
civil servants and in some cases their interests may not always be in 
harmony with one another. Moreover, these representatives have to 
consult and seek the support of their associations before committing 
themselves on any important matter. In actual practice the Staff 
Side meets periodically to evolve unified views and sometimes even 
voting takes place in the meetings. Members of the Side have to 
remain in close touch with their associations. Sometimes, particular 
associations may be reluctant to “sacrifice their sectional points of 
view and take a wider viewpoint” but, luckily, as pointed out in an 
official publication, “reluctance has often been overcome, and only 
an incurable pessimist would doubt that it will be increasingly overcome 
by the very existence of Wliitley Councils”. 

Persuasion and compromise, in other words, play a vital part 
in the evolution of common views on the Staff Side and in this process 
leadership of the chairman and secretary-general has a big contribution 
to make. Again, difficulties sometimes arise when the organizations 
not represented on the Staff Side begin to challenge the discussions 
or agreements of a Whitley Council. A few such situations have 
arisen but ultimately difficulties have been overcome by the insistence 
of the Official Side to treat the Staff Side as representing the Staff 
as a whole and also by the adoption of a reasonable attitude by the 
Staff Side towards recalcitrant associations. There is a lot of truth 
in the assertion that “Whitleyism, in fact, will work as well as it can 
when civil servants of all grades and classes are willing to come 
together, on a democratic basis, to work for interest that they genuine- 
ly feel themselves to hold in common”. In other words, the cultiva- 
tion of will to co-operate among staff associations is absolutely neces- 
sary if Whitleyism is to succeed. 

(3) Advantages and Shortcomings 

It is claimed that Whitleyism has been valuable in more than one 
way. First, it has provided a suitable platform to civil servants to 

16. H.M. Treasury, Staff Relations in the Civil Service, p.l3. 
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express their views in regard to their conditions of service. They 
need no longer indulge in much political lobbying to make the mem- 
bers of Parliament goad the Government for a revision of those condi- 
tions. But they can now talk to the representatives of the Govern- 
ment face to face and use their collective strength in getting their view- 
points adequately considered. Political neutrality of the Civil Service 
gains by this avoidance of political lobb3dng. 

Second, it is also said that Whitleyism creats goodwill and under- 
standing between the Management and Staff. Sir Thomas Padmore’s 
words are pertinent in this connection. According to him the “fund 
of goodwill which flows from action by consent” has been contributing 
“to the maintenance and raising of morale” which is so essential to 
efficiency in administration.^'^ 

Third, it is argued that efficiency improves because personnel 
policies become more progressive when the Management normally 
responsible for their formulation has also the benefit of the views of 
the Staff to whom these policies are ultimately going to effect. Mr. 
Winnifrith, who is intimately concerned with the framing of personnel 
policies in the British Civil Service, stresses this point; “Quite frankly I 
am ready to admit that the Management, if only because of its amateur 
status, does not always know what is best. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost value to the Management Side to have the benefit of informed 
staff opinion before introducing any changes in conditions of 
service,”^® 

Fourth, it is said that parliamentary and public criticism of per- 
sonnel management grows less intense when personnel and even some 
managerial matters are the subject-matter of joint consultations 
between the Management and the Staff in Whitley Councils. To quote 
Mr. Winnifrith again : “Agreement with the staff is of course not the 
complete answer to Parliamentary criticism but quite obviously if 
agreement has been reached on any particular feature in the code, the 
fact that there has been such agreement goes a long way in reply to 
any criticism”.^® This exercise of reasonable self-restraint on the 
part of Parliament is conducive to morale as well as to the decentra- 
lization of powers within an administration. 

The setting up of Whitley Councils has also been a helpful factor 
in extending the control and supervision of the Treasury over the 

17. Winnifrith, ‘Negotiation and Joint Consultation in the Civil Service’, Whitlev 

Bulletin, Vol. XXXIH, p. 104. ’ ^ 

18. Ibid, p.104. 

.T., ‘Civil Service Establishments and the Treasury’ in Robson (erf.). 

The Civil Service in Britain and France, op. ciU, p.l37. 
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varying conditions of service which formerly existed in different depart- 

"'T T.L r / job. A “high degree of central coLol 
and management of conditions of service” necessitated by the existence 
of Whitley odies has strengthened the trend towards a unified civil 
service ° which has been developing since World War I in particular 
though Its begmmng can be traced to the fifties of the last century when 
Northcote-Trevelyan Report was published. 


Supporters of Whitleyism point out that it has contributed to the 
strengthening of staff associations, to the growth of a spirit of unity 
among them and to making their attitude towards Management health- 
ier. There is a considerable substance of truth in Sir Albert Day’s 
remarks when he says : “The staff moyement is much more harmoni- 
ous, thanks to Whitleyism, than it used to be, and is imbued with a 
sense of common purpose and corporate responsibility once woefully 
lacking. Strong differences are sometimes revealed, of course, and 
occasionally there may be quite a blow-off. But I expect that can 
happen on the Official Side as well as, though in a House of Lords 
sort of way.”^^ 


But some shortcomings still remain in British Whitleyism. There 
is a complaint that the Staff Side is not readily willing “to concede 
reforms designed to simplify administration” if these reforms are 
likely to “result in a loss to any section of staff”. This tendency 
naturally “discourages the management from proposing simplification 
at all”. 2 a Managerial efficiency tends to suffer by any unreasonable 
opposition of the Staff Side to proposals within a Whitley body regard- 
ing simplification of administrative organization and procedures which 
may also result in retrenchment or downgrading of posts. Because of 
the fear of this opposition, the Management at time may iK)t propose 
these things at all. 


Critics also point out that there is a tendency at times for both 
the Official and Staff Sides to take only a current or a short-term view 
of things which come up for discussions. Mr. Winnifrith points out 
that this is due to the fact that “both sides have so much to think about 
in the form of current problems that they don’t devote enough time and 
energy to such reflections”.®^ This may not always be the case, yet 
this is a shortcoming which needs to be looked into. 


Again, although staff associations have been learning, by and 
large, to co-operate among themselves in order to evolve a unified view 


10. Winnifrith op. cit., p.l06. 

21. Day, op, cit.^ p.l03. 

22. Ibid, 

23. Ibid 
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on the questions under discussion, yet the danger of the breaking out 
of violent differences is not yet over. At times, a few associations have 
tended to defy the Staff Side of the Whitley Council. The situation, 
therefore, needs vigilance and tactful handling. Finally, a suspicion 
tends to lurk in some minds occasionally that there are still a few 
members of the Official Side who lack adequate imagination and self- 
confidence in their work at Whitley Councils. This causes at times 
unnecessary delay in the disposal of the matters under discussion. 
Cultivation of a positive frame of mind by these persons has to be 
stimulated. 

(4) The Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal 

If a country introduces a system of j oint consultations and negotia- 
tions within her administrative system, it is almost essential that it 
should also have an arbitration tribunal to which disputes may be refer- 
red when consultations and negotiations fail— to result in mutually 
acceptable agreements. In Britain there is such a tribunal called the 
Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal which was set up in 1936. The 
Chairman of the Tribunal is selected from among leading lawyers. 
There are two other members — one drawn from the panel selected by 
the Staff Side of the National Whitley Council, the other from the 
panel nominated by the Official Side of the Council. In theory, how- 
ever, the members of the tribunal are nominated by the Minister of 
Labour. The Chairman of the Tribunal can give an umpire’s verdict 
in the event of disagreement between the two members. 

The Tribunal deals with cases of salaries referred to it not by 
individuals but by Whitley Councils or staff associations. But disputes 
regarding salaries ranging above £1,450 a year are outside the purview 
of the Tribunal at present but this limit can be changed from time to 
time. Disputes may be taken to the Tribunal by the parties together 
or by any one of them. The Tribunal has played a useful role but 
only in a linadted sense. The mechanism has proved successful in 
suggesting small adjustment in salary scale which are needed to change 
in outside conditions within the country. Now that the Pay Research 
Unit has been set up to collect facts for the need for adjustments, it is 
doubtful whether the Tribunal would still play even as much role in this 
connection as in the past. So far as the general overhaul of salary 
structure is concerned the Tribunal cannot be much useful as this has 
to be attempted either by the National Whitley Council or a specially 
appointed Royal Commission in Britain. 


. < , 5®^®'"® t936 too, there were arrangements for arbitration; a Division of the 

Tndustnai Court dealt with complaints about emoluments. 
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WHITLEYiSM AT THE LOCAL LEVEL^s 

In 1955 there were nearly fifteen hundred Local Authorities in 
England and Wales alone, employing nearly one million and a quarter 
persons in extensively diverse jobs. In theory, each Local Authority 
has the power to recruit its own staff and determine their terms of 
employment. Only in a few cases— such as the members of the Police 
force or of Fire Services— the Government have a statutory control, 
in the interest of administrative efficiency, over conditions of service. 
In actual practice, however, terms of employment of the local govern- 
ment employees are determined by general consultatives among the 
Local Authorities and by negotiation between these Authorities collec- 
tively and the employees’ association in specially constituted bodies 
called Joint Councils and Committees. The Government has also set 
up negotiating bodies for the group of employees whose terms of 
employment they have the power to regulate. 

The idea of negotiations as the basis for determination of terms 
of employment for the Local Government employees began to spread 
after the World War I, as the result of the recommendations of the 
Whitley Committee referred to earlier in this article. But the idea 
made only a slow headway at the municipal level due to the indifference 
of the Local Authorities and also the lack of not only unity but also a 
compromising attitude among the staff unions. Only a few negotiat- 
ing bodies for some categories of employees were set up but even their 
operations achieved a limited success in improving as well as in stan- 
dardizing, to some extent, the conditions of service. It was, however, 
during World War II and after that things began to move faster at the 
local level. In 1940, the promulgation of the Conditions of Employ- 
ment and National Arbitration Order exerted a pressure upon Local 
Authorities to become willing to negotiate with employees collectively 
in order to ensure uniformity of wag^ between the Local Authority 
employees and the employees of other Public Authorities in every 
geographical area. This Order is popvdarly called the ‘National Charter 
for the Local Government Service’. Again, the “wartime shortages 
of labour and the necessity to eliminate disputes made the machinery 
for settling wages a matter of interest to central Departments as well 
as to local authorities.” ® ’ The result of this active interest on the part 
of the parties concerned was the reorganization, extension and 


25. .Discussion here is confined only to local governments in England and Wales* 

26. J.H. Warner, Municipal Administr^imQj>n.dLQn, 1955), pJ70. 

27. Mrs. Marjorie McIntosh, The Negotiation of Wages and Conditions of 
Service, for Local Authority Employees in England and Wales’, Public Admmtmdon 
(R.T.P.A.),Vol XXXm (1955), p.l50. 
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revitalization of negotiating bodies. The existing ones were recons- 
tituted while additional twenty-nine were set up from 1945 onwards, 
bringing the total to thirty-seven in 1955. 

The negotiating bodies organized for Local Authorities and their 
employees on a national basis are called National Joint Councils, 
Joint National Councils and by some other names. They differ among 
themselves. The main differences are : 

(i) Some of the negotiating bodies have been set up as the 
result of negotiations between the associations of the 
Local Authorities and those of their employees. The 
decisions of these bodies are not binding upon the two 
parties concerned but these are, by and large, accepted 
in actual practice. Two examples of this type of nego- 
tiating bodies are the Administrative, Professional, 
Technical and Clerical Council and the Manual 
Workers (Non-trading) Council. Then there is the 
second category of negotiating bodies which have been 
set up either by law or by voluntary agreement to assist 
the Ministers in the exercise of their statutory powers 
in regard to the determination of conditions of service 
for certain group of local employees. 

(/>:) Some of the negotiating bodies cover all the Local 
Government employees all over Britain while others are 
only for those working in England and Wales. Again, 
a few of these bodies are for Local Authorities only 
while others are common for Local Authorities and some 
other Public Authorities. 

(Hi) While the management side of a negotiating body 
draws representatives from the various associations of 
Local Authorities and a regional negotiating committee 
if there is one, the employees side may draw members 
from staff unions or both from such unions and the 
professional organizations. 

(/v) While many of the national negotiating bodies are 
unitary in their organization, some have a quasi-federal 
structure — i.e., a national body with a number of attach- 
ed Provincial or District Committees or Councils. 

The negotiating bodies for the Local Government employees 
differ in some ways from the Whitley Councils existing in the national 
administration. In the former case the Management Side consists 
of the representatives of a very large number of semi-autonomous 
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Local Authorities, while in the latter case the Official Side consists of 
the representatives of only one employer, i.e., the Government. 
The evolution of a common management viewpoint is obviously more 
difficult and complex in the case of these negotiating bodies than in 
that of Whitley Councils. Again, the evolution of a corporate spirit 
on the employees’ side in the negotiating bodies is also difficult as 
compared with the position in Whitley Councils. This is due to the 
fact that in the case of the former the representatives are drawn not 
only from the staff unions but also from professional organizations. 

The result of this difference in the internal organization of the 
negotiating bodies and Whitley Councils is the cause of delay in arriv- 
ing at decisions and in their implementation. Decisions cannot be 
reached quickly if corporate spirit on each of the two sides is lacking. 
Again, when the decisions are not to be implemented by one employer 
but a large number of employers with varying financial resources and 
psychology, implementation becomes both dilatory and complex. 

The interests of the Whitley Council also appear to be wider 
than those of the negotiating bodies at the level of Local Government. 
The former discuss many aspects of the personnel management in the 
national administration, though mostly in general terms, the latter are 
concerned chiefly with negotiating for salaries and other conditions of 
service. 

There is a provision for arbitration, in the municipal adminis- 
tration as well. When a deadlock takes place in a negotiating body 
which cannot be resolved even by the intervention of the Labour 
Minister, the disputes are referred to the Industrial Court or Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal, according to the nature of the case. Arrangements 
for arbitration, as pointed out earlier have to go hand-in-hand with 
any system of consultations and negotiations if breakdown in the 
system are to be reduced. 

The existence of the system of negotiations in the municipal admi- 
nistration of England has been of advantage in two chief ways. First, 
it has led to a growing uniformity (with due allowance for regional and 
financial consideration) and improvement in the conditions of service 
of the numerous employees of hundreds of different employers, i.e.. 
Local Authorities. These developments have facilitated not only the 
raising of morale but also the mobility of the staff from one Local 
Authority to the other. Municipal efficiency has thus gained. 
Second, since collective bargaining cannot take place effectively without 
proper and systematic representation of the employees on the negotiat- 
ing bodies, the staff unions have gained in extent, number and strength 
since they are to provide largely this representation. Sharing of 
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responsibility in these bodies has also not failed to make the staff 
unions less negative in their attitude. 

Some critics are of the view^s (which the present writer shares 
on the basis of his own field observations) that the system of negotiat- 
ing bodies at the municipal level in England suffers from three main 
shortcomings. First, one has already been pointed out earlier, i.e., 
occurance of delay in making and implementing decisions. Second, 
there is too much of centralization in decision-making in regard to the 
conditions of service. Decisions are taken in the isolation of a negotiat- 
ing body without, in some cases, active consultations with all the Local 
Authorities. Employees do not feel enthusiastic for their employers 
even after a wage rise as a decision about it has been taken by a nego- 
tiating body which may not have an intimate and living contact with 
the Local Authorities. Third, there are too many negotiating 
bodies for the municipal employees — about 37 of them in 1955 in 
England and Wales. The result of this too much fragmentation in 
decision-making about conditions of service is the lack of a co-ordinat- 
ed approach and the existence of spirit of competitiveness among the 
negotiating bodies. Again, the existence of a large number of negotiat- 
ing bodies puts a strain on the availability of well-qualified men to 
serve on them. Let it not be forgotten that the success of negotiating 
body largely depends upon the human factor. Persons who serve on 
each side of a body are to be those who possess knowledge and expe- 
rience, an open mind and a spirit of compromise as well as time and 
skill for negotiations. Since the negotiating bodies at the municipal 
level do not possess adequate corporate spirit both on the management 
side and the employees’ side, the task of negotiator is even more 
difficult in these bodies than is the case in Whitley Councils. 

There is thus a need for integration and overhaul of the negotiat- 
ing bodies operating at the municipal level. The aims should be to 
prevent too much centralization as well as fragmentation of decisions, 
to reduce delays in negotiation and implementation of decisions and 
to avoid too much strain on the human and financial resources of the 
Local Authorities. At present the achievements of Whitleyism in the 
municipal administrations are less impressive than its success in the 
national administration. Rethinking, planning and reorganization are, 
therefore, very much needed for making a better success of Whitleyism 
at the municipal level in England. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

SERVICES’ ORGANIZATION & ADMINISTRATION 


The Editor, 
l.LP.A. 

Sir,. ■ 

Shri M.S. Ramayyar has, in his 
highly informative and interesting 
article on ‘"Financial Control Over 
Expenditure in the Central Govern- 
ment”, published in the last issue of 
your Journal^ made the following 
observations in regard to the division 
of functions concerning “Public 
Service” between the Union Minis- 
tries of Home Aftairs and Finance : 
“As all matters relating to service 
problems are settled only in consul- 
tation between the Ministries of 
Home Affairs and Finance, this 
leads to cross-references between 
these two Ministries and consequent 
delays. The entrustment of respon- 
sibility to the Ministry of Home 
Affairs over Public Services in general 
and the All India Services in parti- 
cular was natural in the period before 
transfer of power when the primary 
responsibility of Government was 
the maintenance of internal security. 
Whether the overlap of functions 
between the two Ministries and con- 
sequent delays in service matters 
cannot be avoided and the United 
Kingdom model followed deserves 
early and serious consideration” 
ilJ.P.A., Vol. V, No. 1., p.35). 

The above reference to the over- 
lap of functions between the Minis- 
tries of Finance and Home Affairs 
in matters relating to public services 
is not very clear. Perhaps what is 
meant is that while the Ministry of 
Finance has the final say in the matter 


of creation of new services" and deter- 
mination of grades and scales of pay, 
strength of cadres, and conditions 
of service, the Ministry of Home 
Affairs is responsible for setting of 
common standards or patterns of 
recruitment, discipline, etc. The 
Ministry of Home Affairs is also 
responsible for the administration of 
All India Services (c.g., the Indian 
Administrative Service, the Indian 
Police Service, etc.) and the Central 
Secretariat Services. All orders 
concerning these services, even if 
they relate to fixation of pay, travel 
and leave concessions, or pension 
benefits, are issued by the Ministry 
of Home Affairs, after a fuller con- 
sultation with the Ministry of 
Finance, of their financial implica- 
tions. The latter consultations arc 
many a time protracted and result in 
‘compromise decisions’ and delays. 
(The day-to-day administration of 
individual services rests with the 
Ministries concerned.) 

The above division of functions 
between the Finance and Horae 
Ministries in regard to the organiza- 
tion and administration of the public 
services, is, it is generally agreed, 
far from satisfactory. Perhaps what 
Shri Ramayyar recommends is an 
‘absolute and comprehensive’ con- 
trol over all these functions by one 
single ministry — the Ministty of 
Finance, on the lines obtaining in 
Great Britain,^ The unified arrange- 
ments in this respect in that country 
briefly are as follows : “The Treasury 
is organized in two components : the 
service and the financial wings. The 
service wing is responsible for policy 


Samuel H. Beer, Treasury Control, Oxford, London, 1957, p.ll. 
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relating to recruitment, promotion 
and retirement. It deals with ques- 
tions relating to manpower generally, 
and in particular with pay scales, 
conditions of service, grading of 
administrative, professional, scienti- 
fic and technical classes of the Civil 
Service. These functions are arrang- 
ed in several sections in the Establish- 
ment Division of the Treasuty. In 
addition, there are the two impor- 
tant divisions of Organization and 
Methods and of Training and Educa- 
tion. The Organization and Methods 
Division provides and co-ordinates 
organization and method services 
for a large number of departments. 
Incorporated in this division is the 
machinery of government branch, 
a small unit which undertakes in- 
quiries into the structure of govern- 
ment organization and into the 
division of functions between depart- 
ments. The Training and Education 
Division is responsible for general 
questions of training in the Civil 
Service and for arranging central 
courses, mainly for Assistant Princi- 
pals and certain other senior 
grades.”* 

The solution proposed by 
Shri Ramayyar for resolving the pre- 
sent difficulties in regard to adminis- 
tration of services is too simple and 
naive. It does not take into account 
the historical, political and economic 
circumstances which have led to the 
present arrangements, it also fails 
to meet the challenge of the new 
forces of democracy, development 
and socialism which are gradually 
transforming the nature and func- 
tions of our state and demanding a 
fundamental readjustment in the 
administrative organization and 
methods of our Government. 

* * * 

The problem of creation and 
administration of public services has 


Asok Chanda, Indicn 


three main aspects : (1) financial, 

(2) personnel, and (3) structural 
The ‘financial’ aspect ought to, as 
it is at present, be taken care of 
by the Ministry of Finance. The 
‘personnel’ aspect covers a wide 
range of matters than what are at 
present dealt with by the Ministry 
of Home Aflfairs— in addition to re- 
cruitment, training and discipline, 
it includes the promotion system' 
work incentives, morale, employee 
organization, and human relations 
in administration. The latter per- 
sonnel matters do not seem to have 
received any sustained and consider- 
ed attention in the Ministry of Home 
Affairs; they appear to have been 
dealt with on an ad hoc basis as and 
when the necessity arose. The scant 
attention paid to these problems by 
the Ministry of Home Affairs may be 
partly due to the fact that the 
Ministry has tried to exercise ulti- 
mate control both over the ‘financial’ 
and ‘personnel’ aspects of services’ 
organization and administration. 
This tendency is, in effect, the logical 
outcome of the system of ‘establish- 
ment work’ as prevailing in India. 
Establishment work, in Indian admi- 
nistration as in the British, compris- 
es two main elements : expendi- 
ture of funds and staffing matters 
In the United States of America, 
however, these two matters are dealt 
with separately. The ‘personnel’ 
function there is not so much full of 
‘financial’ contents as in India and 
the U.K. 

The ‘structural’ aspect of public 
services is at present looked after 
alsq by the Ministry of Finance 
which, of late, has developed a 
fecial agency, known as the Special 
Reorganization Unit to make use of 
modern techniques of work study for 
purposes of determination and evalu- 
ation of standards of performance 

!, George Allen and Unwin, London, 1958, 
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and determination of staff com- 
plements. Surprisingly enough 
this Unit seems to have paid little 
attention to the problems of the 
structure of services, span of control 
etc. ’ 

*!= sj: sjs 

In my opinion, the real solution 
to the problem of the services’ orga- 
nization and administration lies not 
in the kind of unified arrangements 
obtaining in the U.K., but in entrust- 
ing its three major aspects to three 
distinct and separate governmental 
authorities, i.e., the financial aspect 
to Ministry of Finance, the ‘person- 
nel’ aspect to the Ministry of Home 
Affairs and the ‘structural’ aspect to 
the O & M Division of the Cabinet 
Secretariat. The change in the 
nature and scope of governmental 
functions and the need for adjusting 
administrative institutions and prac- 
tices to the new forces of democracy, 
development and socialism, both of 
them point clearly to the futility 
of our transplanting any foreign 
institutions and practices and to the 
desirability of evolving organization- 
al patterns and work methods best 
suited to the scale and content of our 
growing needs. In this connection 
it may be worthwhile to recall some 
of the recommendations made by 
Dean Paul H. Appleby. His recom- 
mendations may not be based, as 
some point out, on a fuller survey 
of the entire administrative universe, 
but they reveal an unparalleled depth 
of administrative insight and a uni- 
que breadth of administrative vision. 
Mr. Appleby, in his first report of 
1953, listed the important personnel 
and structural ills as follows (1) 
‘‘The structure within ministries is 
ill-designed for delegation”. (2) 
Too little attention is given to the 


important matter of developing the 
potentialities of subordinate employ- 
ment of goferm 

ment. Diversification of experience 

opportunities for part-time^ school- 
mg and small promotions in respon- 
sibility as frequently as growth justi- 

tion’’ need more iten- 

tion . (3) Assignments of person- 
al to particular jobs are made too 
impersonally, too remotely from the 
point of responsibility for what is 
done on the job, and with too little 
regard for the emotional pulls of 
individuals towards certain kinds of 
assignments. At almost all levels of 
the public service it seems to be too 
much assumed that one person of 
a certain ‘class’ is equal to another 
person of that class”. (4) “Person- 
nel so selected are arranged self- 
consciously in too firm ‘classes’ and 
too firm and too many special 
services with barriers between class- 
es and services too high. There 
IS, in comsequence, too little sense of 
one public service, and too much 
jealousy”. 

departmental note on 
Morale at Subordinate Levels’, sub- 
sequently published in the issue of 
this Journal for April-June 1957 < 
Mr. Appleby cittributed the lower 
morale at subordinate levels to the 
failure of the people in upper ranks 
to demonstrate a lively interest in 
subordinates, both individually and 
collectively, the inadequacy of the 
internal communication system, the 
slowness of promotions, the greater 
emphasis on seniority than on merit, 
the ineffectiveness of in-service and 
orientation training programmes, etc. 
These and various personnel pro- 
blems highlighted by Mr. Appleby 
deserve not only special considera-* 
tion of Government but also research. 
However, such consideration and 
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research can grow and iloiirisli only 
if the Ministry of Home Affairs was 
to divest itself of its present respon- 
sibilities in regard to the financial 
aspect of the problem of services’ 
organization and administration and 
leave them totally to the Ministry 
of Finance. Research on personnel 
matters listed above, in particular 
on human relations in services, is 
vitally important if we have to deve- 
lop methods and practices suitable 
for the particular circumstances of 
our developing economy; results of 
research borrowed from other coun- 
tries can be of little avail. It is 
doubtful if such personnel research 
will take the required form, and the 
human relations orientation so vital 
to it, if the personnel aspect of 
the public services was also trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Finance, 
as Shri Ramayyar contemplates. 
Finance men, as a rule, are too much 
money-oriented to have the right 
type of attitude for devising policies 
and measures for, what Mr. Appleby 
calls, "personnel development\ 


What is true of research in regard 
to purely personnel matters is equally 
true of research in respect of financial 
and organizational matters. One 
of the important recommendations 
made by Mr. Appleby in his second 
report was the development of 
"intraministerial financial compe- 
tence in the programme agencies^’. ^ 
At the moment it does not appear the 
that the Ministry of Finance or the 
internal financial advisers in various 
Ministries have worked out any 
'standard costs’ for different types of 
projects in respect of different major 


items of expenditure, such as office 
accommodation, staffiiiig, office 
correspondence and communication 
etc. Shri Ramayyar doQS not en- 
lighten us much on this point. 

Similarly it is doubtful if the 
Special Reorganization Unit of the 
Ministry of Finance and the O & M 
Division of the Cabinet Secretariat 
have done any research or evolved 
any standard in regard to the hierar- 
chical structures most suitable for 
administrative efficiency. Mr. Apple- 
by, in his first report, recommended 
that ‘‘any normal pyramiding would 
suggest (except where Secretaries 
have non-administrative functions) 
about four Joint Secretaries to each 
Secretary and Additional Secretary, 
about four Deputy Secretaries to 
each Joint Secretary, about four 
Under Secretaries to each Deputy 
Secretary, and from four to seven 
Assistant Secretaries to each Under 
Secretary, with about the same num- 
ber of section or unit heads under 
each Assistant Secretary.”® Earlier, 
in 1949, Shri Gopalaswamy Ayyangar 
had recommended “As a broad rule 
of general application, I hold that a 
secretariat organization of three depu- 
ty secretaries, each in charge of one 
secretariat division, should be regard- 
ed as the ordinary upper limit of rhe 
manageable charge of a single secre- 
tary unassisted by a joint secretary. 
A similar organization with five depu- 
ty secretaries and five secretariat divi- 
sions with a wing located in it would 
be the ordinary upper limit of the 
manageable charge of one secretary 
assisted by a joint secretary” J We 
do not know what further research in 
the matter has been undertaken by 
the Government. 


5. Paul H. Appleby, Re-examination of India's Administrative System with Special 
Reference to Administration of Governmenfs Industrial and Commercial Enterprise^ 
Organization and Methods Division, Cabinet Secretariat, Government of India, 1956* 

6. Public Administration in India — Report of a Survey op. cit., p 30 

7. N. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar, Report on the Reorganisation of the Machinerv of 

Government, para 17. ■' 
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Again, on the desirability of 
adjusting the staffing pattern to the 
requirements of special skill and grea- 
ter speed, an experiment known 
as the 'Pilot Section’ was started by 
the O & M Division sometime in 
August 1956. The public, however, 
is little aware of the success or other- 
wise attained by the scheme. Appa- 
rently, it would be too much to pres- 
cribe one or two patterns of staffing 
arrangements for different types of 
work varying in nature, quality, 
and volume of contents. 


}{! 


For lack of space it does not 
seem practicable here to advance the 
arguments further. What has been 
said above amply underlines the 
importance of the need for research — 
in Finance, in Home and in O & M. 
Without such research it is not per- 
haps possible to give any final answer 
to the problem like the overlap 
between the Ministries of Finance 
and Home Affairs in matters of 
services’ organization and adminis- 
tration. 


For piiposes of research on per- 
sonnel matters, 'what is urgently 
needed is the creation of a. research 
unit or division within the Ministry 
of Home Affairs. This unit or divi- 
sion may, to begin with,: serve as a 
nucleus for personnel research, and 
its various research activities may, 
as they spread and grow, be trans- 
planted jn^the various services’ divi- 
sions within the Ministry of Home 
Affairs so^as to make each of them, 
research-oriented. Whether the 
latter development v/ili also call for 
some change in the staffing patterns 
will require to be looked into. These 
are again matters of detaii. The pro- 
posal for initiation of research on 
personnel matters has been put for- 
ward in the columns of this esteemed 
Journal, hoping that it will catch the 
eye of the proper authorities. The 
writer will be grateful if the readers 
of the Journal, or the authorities 
concerned will come forward with 
their individual points of view or 
opinions. 

Yours faithfully, 

5. Fal. 

New Delhi, 

May 18, 1959. 


II 

ROAD ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 


The Editor, 

IJ.P.A. 

Sir, 

Shri R.A. Deshpande in his recent 
and interesting article in your Journal 
has pointed out the need for proper 
Road Administration in India 
{UP A, Vcl. Y., No. I, January-March, 
1959). 

He has made a good point in 
emphasizing the necessity for creat- 
ing a State Highway Department in 
every State of India. Highway 
planning and construction to meet 
he road transport needs is a supecial- 


ized work and should not be entrust- 
ed to the Public Works Departments 
of the States any more. 

Instead of creating a ‘Highway 
Board’ in each State as recommended 
by Shri Deshpande it would perhaps 
be better if a unified ‘Transport and 
Communications Department’ is 
created. This would be similar to 
the Ministry of Transport and Com- 
munications in the Government of 
India having two wings— Communi- 
cations and Transport. Such a 
department would not only be able 
to better understand the relationship 
between roads and the various types 
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of transport using them, it would 
also be able to distribute the proht 
for the development of roads and 
vehicles in a balanced manner. 


It may further be added that due 
attention to the suitable personnel 
needs is equally important. No 
matter what technical improvements 
and organizational arrangements are 
brought about to improve adminis- 
trative efficiency the desired results 
cannot be achieved without compe- 
tent personnel. 


the actual administering authorities 
and therefore a departmental set-up, 
which would be adequate to the 
needs at the Centre, may not be able 
to ensure adequate attention in the 
States, particularly in the context of 
the execution of a rapid Road Deve- 
lopment Plan. Hence the adminis- 
trative set-up will have to be much 
more vigorous and powerful as in 
the case of Railways. A high power 
body like the “Highway Board” is 
therefore proposed on the model of 
Railway Board. 


The first requisite to attract 
suitable personnel for this depart- 
ment would be to offer them fair 
terms of service. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Appleby’s well known 
recommendations should be imple- 
mented. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tejbir Khanna 

New Delhi, 

May 11, 1959, 

# Sjc 

Sir, 

Shri Tejbir Khanna has suggested 
the creation of a unified Department 
of Transport and Communications 
in each State on the lines of the 
Ministry of Transport and Com- 
munications at the Centre, instead of 
Highway Boards as recommended by 
me. I have proposed the constitution 
of a Highway Board in preference 
to a departmental organization on 
account of the following reasons : — 

(a) While suggesting the orga- 
nizational set-up for the administra- 
tion of the roads in the States, it is 
necessary to take into account the 
vital distinction in the sphere of 
duties and responsibilities between 
the States and the Centre in regard 
to the administration of roads. 
Whereas the Centre is only the co- 
ordinating authority, the States arc 


(b) Road Transport is at present 
scattered in the administration of 
both track and operation. The 
management of track, i.e., roads, is 
in the hands of several authorities 
and the operation is controlled by 
thousands of individuals. Road 
transport by its very nature is 
scattered but it is essential that 
for the proper functioning of both, 
there should be close and constant 
co-ordination. This can be achieved 
with advantage by including the 
Chairman of the nationalized State 
Road Transport in the “Highway 
Board” as recommended by me. In 
a departmental set-up, there is no 
place for the head of a nationalized 
transport, who is generally under an 
autonomous corporation. It must be 
remembered that Railways could 
improve their efficiency only because 
of their ability to co-ordinate the 
track and operation. 

The Motor Transport Commis- 
sioner can only regulate the traffic 
but cannot ensure the development 
of road transport without the support 
of the transport operating authority. 

(c) A Highway Board would be 
able to function as a self-sufficient 
unit balancing its income against 
expenditure over a longer period than 
is possible in a departmental organi- 
zation. 
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(d) It is well recognized that a 
plural headed form of administrative 
authority permits a representation 
of more than one viewpoint in the 
formulation of policy and ensures 
satisfactory co-ordination and deve- 
lopment. 

In view of the above facts, I am 
of the opinion that a Highway 
Board is better suited to administer 
the Road Development Plan. 

I agree with Shri Khanna that due 
attention is required to be given to 


the suitable needs of the personnel 
It is only with this view, I have re- 
commended the constitution of an 
“Indian Service of Highway Engi- 
neers'’ in my article referred to by 
him. This presupposes that the 
service conditions will be fair and 
attractive. 

Yours faithfully, 

■ K A, .Deshpande 

Bangalore, 

May 22, 1959. 


RECENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


A notable recent development 
in the matter of the recruitment 
policy has been the Government of 
India’s decision to fill in future the 
posts, in the organised engineering 
services under the Central Govern- 
ment as well as those outside such 
services, by yearly bulk selections by 
the Union Public Service Com- 
mission. For this purpose the Com- 
mission will prepare lists of candida- 
tes found fit for appointment to Class 
I or Class II posts, permanent and 
temporary. 

The Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has established 
a Pool for temporary placement of 
well-qualified Indian scientists, tech- 
nologists, engineers and medical per- 
sonnel returning from abroad, until 
they are absorbed in suitable posts 
on a more or less permanent basis. 
Persons with Indian qualifications 
who had outstanding academic re- 
cords were also eligible for appoint- 
ment to the Pool On the advice of 
the Union Public Service Commis- 
sion, 123 persons have been selected 
for initial appointment to the Pool 

Statistics regarding the education- 
al backgrounds of the Indian Admi- 
nistrative Service officers, as in May 
last year, reveal that out of the total 
strength of approximately 1,460 
officers, 373 Indian Administrative 
Service officers had science or techni- 
cal degrees. 

The Union Ministry of Home 
Affairs has constituted a committee 
to assess the suitability of persons 
registered with the Delhi Employ- 
ment Exchange for posts of Lower 
Division Clerks in the Central Secre- 
tariat and to draw up a panel of 
suitable persons from which the 
Employment Exchange would nomi- 


nate candidates against the vacanci- 
es.' The new arrangements would 
ensure a high standard in the quality 
of persons recruited and also avoid 
delay in recruitment. 

As regards training for public 
services, the Central Secretariat 
Training School, New Delhi, which 
conducts courses to familiarise Assis- 
tant Superintendents and Assistants, 
recruited directly, with Government 
work and routine, will admit here- 
after 200 trainees instead of 100 as at 
present. In consultation with its 
Director, the Central O & M Division 
has finalised a standard syllabus 
for the departmental training of 
Lower Division Clerks employed in 
different Union Ministries and 
offices. The duration of the course 
shall be eight weeks and the total 
number of lectures would be sixteen 
(two lectures a week). 

A three-week in-service training 
course to improve the quality and 
timely supply of educational statistics, 
received from the universities and 
States every year, was organised by 
the Union Ministry of Education in 
April last. 

t 

Following a suggestion contained 
in the First Plan that when specific 
allegations are made in the Press 
against individual public officers, they 
should be asked to clear their names 
in courts, the Government of India 
has decided that when allegations are 
made in the Press or by individuals 
against a Government servant regard- 
ing his conduct while discharging 
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Iiis ‘'public functions’', a preliminary 
confidential inquiry by' a senior 
official should be ordered. If the 
confidential inquiry leads to the con- 
clusion that the allegations are based 
“on ignorance, insufficient informa- 
tion or even malice”, it should be 
further considered whether any legal 
action is necessary to vindicate the 
conduct of the public servant con- 
cerned. In some cases, mere publica- 
tion of the results of the inquiry 
“may not always carry conviction 
with the public”. However, if some 
legal action is decided upon, it 
should also be considered whether 
the government or the employee 
should initiate proceedings in a 
court. On the other hand, if after 
the inquiry, conclusive or otherwise, 
it is considered that there are “reason- 
able grounds to doubt the propriety 
and correctness of the conduct of the 
public servant, the case may be en- 
trusted to the Special Police Esta- 
blishment for investigation. Alter- 
natively, the Government might order 
a full departmental inquiry under the 
Central Civil Services (Classification, 
Control and Appeal) Rules, or re- 
quire the officer to vindicate his con- 
duct by resorting to a court of law. 

In Andhra Pradesh, the Govern- 
ment has issued Andhra Pradesh 
Government Servants' Conduct 
Rules in supersession of the Rules in 
force in the erstwhile Hyderabad 
State. The new Rules, among 
others, restrict the receipt of gifts 
to personal friends only and extend 
the restriction regarding promotion 
and management of companies, so 
far applicable to gazetted officers 
only, to all officers. 

The Bihar Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules, 1956, have been 
amended to prohibit the use by a 
Government servant of any influence, 
directly or indirectly, to secure 
employment for any relation in any 
private firm with which he has official 
dealings or with any other firm hav- 


ing official, dealings with the Govern- 
ment; he is tdso debarred, except 
with the previous , s,aiiction of the 
Government, from, permitting' his 
son, daughter or dependent to accept 
employment with any such private 
firm. 

The Kerala Government, ■ has 
issued fresh instructions reiterating 
that stringent steps will be taken 
against those who violate the order 
prohibiting the utilisation of Grade 
IV Government employees for house- 
hold and personal work of officers. 

!i« ' 5|: ^ 

The Government of Bombay hB.% 
announced uniform pay-scales for 
primary teachers in the entire Bom- 
bay State, retrospective from April 
1, 1958. For this purpose, all pri- 
mary teachers in the employ of Gov- 
ernment and local bodies have been 
divided into two categories— un- 
trained and trained. Trained teach- 
ers are further classified into ‘junior 
trained’ and ‘senior trained’. 

The Punjab Government has 
decided to reduce the number of 
holidays from 33 to 9 — 3 national 
holidays|and six others. The national 
holidays are Republic Day, Indepen- 
dence Day and Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Birthday; other holidays which can 
be broken into half days may be 
made use of by the employees at their 
option. Casual leave has been re- 
duced from 20 to an average of 15 
days. For daily working hours, the 
year has been broken into two parts: 
Winter (September to April)— -from 
9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m, with a half-hour 
lunch break, and Saturdays and Sun- 
days as off-days; Summer (May to 
August)— from 7 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. 
(no lunch break) with only Sunday 
as off-day. 

^ 

In accordance with the advice of 
the Union Public Service Commis- 
sion, tendered after its examination 
all the relevant records and the 
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report of the Board of Enquii7 pre- 
sided over by Shri Justice Vivian Bose 
in regard to the responsibility for the 
purchase by the Life Insurance Cor- 
poration, of shares, valued over Rs, 
1.26 crores, of six concerns controlled 
by Shri Harkias Mimdhra, the Gov- 
ernment of India has decided to 
drop the charges against Shri H.M, 
Patel, LC.S., formerly Principal 
Secretary, Ministry of Finance. The 
Commission had advised the Govern- 
ment to ‘exonerate" Shri Patel as in 
its opinion no blame could be 
attached to him. However, one 
member of the U.P.S.C., dissenting 
with the majority opinion of the 
Commission, had endorsed the Bose 
Board’s conclusion that the “charges 
against Shri Patel are proved” and 
had recommended his compulsory 
retirement. 

In regard to Shri G.R, Kamat, 
formerly Chairman of the Life 
Insurance Corporation, the Govern- 
ment has, as held by the Vivian Bose 
Board and the U.P.S.C., accepted his 
“legal and technical liability” for the 
impropriety and the unbusinesslike 
nature of the transaction, but point- 
ed out that he had been Chairman of 
the Corporation for barely three 
weeks when the transaction took 
place. The Government has agreed 
with the U.P.S.C.’s view that only 
the penalty of censure be imposed on 
him. The Union Public Service 
Commission had held that Shri 
Kamafs fault lay in placing too much 
reliance on the Managing Director, 
Shri L.S, Vaidyanathan, and not 
paying himself adequate attention 
to the fixing of the prices of the 
shares. 

As regards the responsibility of 
the then Finance Minister, Shri TT. 
Krishnamachari^ the Government 
has expressed the view that the ini- 
tiative for the purchase of the 
Mundhra shares did not emanate 
from him, and so far as the transac- 
tion was concerned “only the consti- 


tutional responsibility of the Minister 
was attracted and' as a eonsequeiice 
he resigned”. 

One of the main findings of the 
Vivian Bose Board of Enquiry and 
the Chagla Commission was that the 
object of the transaction was to help 
Shri Mundhra; and the only motive 
to help Shri Mundhra that suggested 
itself to the Vivian Bose Board, so 
far as the record before them went, 
was “a CjUid pro quo for the donations 
given by Shri Mundhra to the Cong- 
ress funds and an attempt to fulfil 
promises made to him about the 
Kanpur Mills”. The Union Public 
Service Commission is unanimous 
in disagreeing with this suggestion. 
It has observed that it “has been un- 
able to find anything in the papers 
referred to it to support the view that 
the transaction was entered into as 
a quid pro quo for the ‘generous ges- 
tures’ of Shri Mundhra. . . The 
Government of India has agreed with 
the view of the U.P.S.C. 

The Government has also not 
agreed fully with the observations 
of the Vivian Bose Board that there 
was lack of regard for the autonom- 
ous working of the Life Insurance 
Corporation. The Government is 
of the view that “the responsibility 
for supervising, guiding and direct- 
ing such corporations in order to 
ensure their proper working rests on 
the Government, who have to as- 
sume it in order to enable them to dis- 
charge their duty to Parliament”. . . . 
It follows, therefore, “that the legal 
provisions should not be construed 
to prevent the Government from hav- 
ing recourse to other channels of 
confimunication, such as informal 
discussions or conferences”. 

^ ^ ^ ■ 

The Road Transport Reorganisa- 
tion Committee which was appointed 
in May 1958 with Shri M.R. Masani, 
M.P., as Chairman, has, in its 
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report, s'liggested that there should 
be, a Traiispo,rt Minister and a 
Transport Ministry in each State to 
deal exclusively with roads and road 
transport; the Ministry might have 
two wings: a roads wing under a 
Chief Engineer, and a transport 
wing under a Transport Commis- 
sioner. Wherever transport is nation- 
alised its operation should be kept 
completely independent of the admi- 
nistration of the Motor Vehicles 
Act. A State Transport Advisory 
Committee should be established to 
advise on matters relating to the 
development of road transport. 

The Committee appointed in 
January 1959 by the Government of 
India to examine the cost structure 
and efficiency of the Indian Airlines 
Corporation has reported that the 
general standards of the LA.C. 
operations and the ‘quality’ of the 
transport offered to the public are 
very good, particularly when the low 
average level of fares is borne in 
mind; and that the LA.C. provides 
a very satisfactory system of domes- 
tic air services in India. The Com- 
mittee, however, finds that, in con- 
trast to the commendable operating 
standards, the Corporation’s plan- 
ning and control of expenditure needs 
improvement. Here the main de- 
fects are a general lack of cost- 
consciousness in the organisation, 
inadequate budgetary planning, and 
deficiency in the system of controlling 
budgeted expenditure. 

The Government of India has 
issued instructions to all the Union 
Ministries to effect maximum eco- 
nomy in the use of paper; a cut of 
15% has been imposed on the scales 
prescribed for the issue of paper and 
paper-made articles of stationery to 
the Ministries. The Central O & M 
Division has, in consultation with the 
Central Economy Board, made cer- 
tain suggestions for effecting econo- 
my in the printing and issue of invita- 
tions for various official functions. 


The .Estimates ■ .Comniiltee of 
u Sabha, in its ;57th' report, 
has called for a reorganisation of the 
present set-up of the Department of 
Central , Exci,se which has grown 
haphazardly, employs more men than 
aie necessary and follows archaic 
and cumbersome procedure. It has 
also recommended the appointment 
of a central excise reorganisation 
committee to undertake a compre- 
hensive examination of the organi- 
sation and working of the Depart- 
ment on the lines of the Badhwar 
Committee on customs and the Tyagi 
Committee on direct taxes. The 
Estimates Committee of the Lok 
Sabha has, in another report, suggest- 
ed the creation of a separate Ministry 
to administer the Union Territories, 
as the Committee feels that the 
Union Ministry of Home Affairs, 
with its enormous responsibilities 
such as law and order, public services, 
Zonal Councils and matters relat- 
ing to High Courts and the Supreme 
Court, may not be able to devote the 
attention and care that the Union 
Territories require. In its examination 
of the Central Board of Revenue, 
the Committee has found that in 
combining the Secretariat functions of 
the Department of Revenue and ad- 
ministrative functions of the C.B.R. 
in the same persons in India, the 
purpose of the C.B.R. Act has been 
largely defeated. 

In Assam, arrangement has been 
made for periodical meetings of 
Secretaries and Heads of Depart- 
ments at an informal social level, 
with a view to promoting better 
inter-departmental understanding and 
discussion of common administra- 
tive problems, as also some basic 
rethinking about the tasks facing the 
State Government and about organi- 
sation and procedures most suited to 
meet them. 

In Bombay, the State Govern- 
ment has constituted a study group 
to examine the administrative tasks 
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and problems which are likely to 
arise in the implementation of the 
Third Five Year Plan. 

The U.P. Government has with- 
drawn, after more thari a year’s trial, 
the scheme under which Heads of 
Departments were required to obtain 
the orders of the Government by 
referring the files and not through 
correspondence by letters. The 
scheme was tried by way of experi- 
ment in three departments of the 
Secretariat (viz.. Forest, Irrigation 
and Education) and covered all 
matters except those relating to esta- 
blishment. It was expected to lead 
to increased efficiency, quick dis- 
posal and economy, in expenditure. 
Although there was some economy, 
there was confusion, delay, ineffi- 
ciency and lack of proper control; 
and the scheme had, therefore, been 
given up. 

He :{{ Jk 

In the field of local government, 
the trend for strengthening and 
development of popular bodies at the 
village and the block levels continu- 
es. 

The Government of Bihar has 
set up a four-member committee to 
recommend a revised pattern for 
District Boards. 

The Mysore Village Panchayats 
and Local Boards Bill, 1959, passed 
by the Mysore Legislative Council 
on May 2, is designed to give greater 
autonomy and more financial powers 
for village panchayats. The Bill 
also seeks to establish taluk boards; 
and the district boards will be abo- 
lished. 

The Government of Orissa has 
decided to reorganise the Gram 
Panchayats on the basis of the report 
of the Gram Panchayats Inquiry 
Committee released on June 27 last. 

In Rajasthan^ the Government 
has decided to introduce democratic 


decentralisation at village, block and 
district levels, as recommended by 
the Balvantray Mehta Team for the 
study of Community Projects and 
National Extension Service, through- 
out the State with effect from October 
2 tliis year. In each community 
development block, a new body, 
called the Fanchayat Samiti, will be 
constituted, consisting of the sar- 
panchas of the village Panchayats 
and Chairmen of Municipalities 
with population of less than 8,000, 
Planning and execution of all deve- 
lopment programmes at the block 
level will henceforth be the functions 
of the new popular body. At the 
district level the existing district 
boards will be abolished ; and a 
Zila Parishad will be set up to advise 
the Collector and District Magis- 
trate, who is also the District Deve- 
lopment Officer, on all matters 
relating to developmental activities 
at the district level. The Parishad 
will consist of all M.Ps. and M.L.As. 
of the district and Presidents of the 
Panchayat Samitis and Chairmen 
of larger Municipalities, and it will 
also supervise the working of the 
Panchayat Samitis. With effect 
from April 2, the Panchayat Depart- 
ment and the Directorate of Pancha- 
yats have been, merged in the Deve- 
lopment Department under the 
Development Commissioner-cii/n- 
Additional Chief Secretary. The 
post of Chief Panchayat Officer has 
been redesignated as Deputy Deve- 
lopment Commissioner (Panchayats). 
The State Government has further 
set up a seven-member committee, 
with the State Director of Local 
Bodies as its Member-Secretary, 
to report on the inadequacy of 
local finances and to suggest measures 
for improvement. 

fk ❖ 

Some interesting observations 
and recommendations on the pro-* 
gress and administration of the 
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community development and national 
extension service programmes have 
been made m the reports of the com- 
mittees which have gone into their 
working recently. 

The Estimates Committee of the 
Madhya Pradesh Vidhan Sabha has 
m Its fifth report, observed that em- 
phasis on different activities under- 
taken in block areas must be in pro- 
portion to their importance and 
according to their priority. The 
utmost emphasis should be laid on 
programmes of economic develop- 
ment, namely, agriculture, irrigation 
co-operation and industrial training! 

^ ^oj^'official committee, 
appointed by the /’w/yah Government 
has, in its recent report, described the 
administrative processes in the com- 
munity projects and N.E.S. blocks 
as extravagant and wasteful, and it 
would like them “to go lock, stock 
and barrel”. Not only is the admi- 
mstrative expenditure on the schemes 
far out of proportion to the actual 
results, but there is notable in- 
ability to generate the initiative of the 
peopk, as was originally intended, 
f * Committee favours replacement 
ot all governmental agencies func- 
tioning in the rural areas by consoli- 
dated units, integrated with the pro- 
posed local self-government super- 
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may come into being 
cLciH^r State Government’s 

of ''“ummendatioiis 

ot the Mehta Study Team. The 

Project Department 
should cease to function and the 
entile responsibility for co-ordinated 
work and arranging of funds siiould 
be assumed by the Local Self- 
Government Department. 

pH fde 12-man Committee, appoint- 
tn dy tip U.P. Government under 
the chairmanship of Shri Govind 
tsahai, has reported that the main 
emphasis m the community develop- 
ment programmes has remained on 
agriculture, work programmes and 
tumlment of physical targets” while 
other aspects of life have not been 
emphasised. The Committee recom- 
mends reshaping of these programmes 
so as to “embrace all sections of tlic 
people and cover all aspects of life” 
and stresses the need of simplifying 
the administration from the village 
to the State level. The posts of the 
village level worker and the panchayat 
secretary may be combined. At the 
State level, the Committee recom- 
mends the integration of the depart- 
ments of Industries, Information, 
Hmijan Welfare, Social Welfare, 
Education, Public Health and Irriga- 
tion. 


NEWS FROM ABROAD 


An international seminar on 
‘Problems of Comparative Aitoinis- 
tration Related to Economic and 
Social Development’ was convened 
at Cairo from April 21 to 29 by the 
National Planning Conamittee, Gov- 
ernment of the United Arab Re- 
public, and the Institute of Public 
Administration, Cairo, in co-opera- 
tion with the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom. Shri A.D. Gorwala and 
Sliri L.P. Singh, I.C.S., Member- 
Secretary, Pay Commission, Govern- 
ment of India, were the two partici- 
pants from India. 

In the the Government has 
approved increases in salary ranging 
from £200 to £1,000 a year, back- 
dated to February 1, 1959, for civil 
servants in the higher ranks, as 
recommended by the Standing 
Advisory Committee on the Pay of 
the Higher Civil Service, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Coleraine, 
The Committee had followed the 
guidance given by the Royal Com- 
mission that the Civil Service should 
not set the pace for the salaries of 
senior staffs; the increases, it autho- 
ritatively explained, merely meant a 
catching-up on salary movements in 
industry and commerce. The main 
changes, in regard to the Adminis- 
trative and Executive Class, are as 
follows : 

Administrative 

Permanent Secretary to Treasury 

Permanent Secretary 
Deputy Secretary 
Under Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 

Executive 

Heads of Major Establishments 
(broadbanded) 

Principal Executive Officer 


♦Royal Commission recommendation. 


In Canada, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, headed by Mr, A,D.P, 
Heeney, has, in a recent report, re- 
commended reorganization of the 
Civil Service. The two basic chang- 
es proposed are : (1) the consolida- 
tion into one civil service, within a 
reasonable length of time, of more 
than 20 semi-independent Crown 
Corporations, boards, bureaus, com- 
missions, and other agencies, and 
(zz) ‘'systematic discussion” with 
employee organizations, giving civil 
servants greater participation in 
determining the conditions of their 
employment, and particularly with 
regard to pay. Other important re- 
commendations made include ; the 
Civil Service Act should establish 
the criteria upon which the Com- 
mission would base its recommenda- 
tions, which would include pay- 
levels that are fair and reasonable, 
and high enough to attract personnel 
and keep them, that are comparable 
with those paid in private employ- 
ment for comparable work, and that 
maintain the proper relationship 
between pay for various classes; more 
authority and freedom to individual 
departments in determining internal 
organization and staff requirements; 
periodic investigations and reports 
by the Commission on the organiza- 
tion of all departments for use by the 
Government in assaying the efficiency 


Current (J>ondon)Rates 

New Rates 

1 7,000* 

8,700 

i 6,50)** 

7,500 

6,000 

7,000 

4,250 

5,000 

3,400 

3,800 

2,200-2,700 

2,400-3,000 

2,700-3,400 

3,000-3,800 

2,400 

2,700 

♦*If two posts (as at present. 
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and economy of operations of the 
Civil Service as a whole; the Commis- 
sion to make available to the Gov- 
ernment and to individual depart- 
ments, on request, its management 
consultant service; a fair and uniform 
code of discipline established by the 
Commission to set common stan- 
dards of service and conduct, with 
department heads and their subordi- 


uue omcers responsible for apply- 

bay^f!^!- ^ “broadened 

Sett J I dismissal to be 

d by the Cornmission on re- 

department 

?vX be heard 

oy ine Commission or bv aone^k 

boards established by it. ^ 




INSTITUTE NEWS 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
General Body of the InstUute 
held on April 25 at New Delhi. 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru was unani- 
mously re-elected President of the 
Institute for the year 1959-60. M/s 
S. Vaidyanath Aiyar & Co., Charter- 
ed Accountants, were reappointed 
Honorary Auditors of the Institute 
for the year 1959. 


A preliminary Conference of 
the representatives of State Govern- 
ments and the Planning Commission 
was held at the Institute, on April 5, 
to work out details regarding the 
nature and duration of the proposed 
Short-term Course in Planning. It 
suggested that the first Course of 
three to four weeks’ duration should 
be organised in August next. 


The Executive Council, at its 
thirty-first meeting, held on April 26, 
re-elected Shri G.B. Pant, Dr. G.S. 
Mahajani, Shri Shri Ram and Dr 
H.N. Kunzru, as Vice-Presidents of 
the Institute for a period of two years. 
It also elected Shri K. Kamaraj, Chief 
Minister of Madras, as Vice-Presi- 
dent for a period of two years. 

The Council further re-elected 
Shri V.T. Krishnamachari as its 
Chairman: reco-opted Shri N.V. 
Gadgi! and Shri L.P. Singh, as mem- 
bers of the Council, for a period of 
one year; and co-opted Shri M.V. 
Rangachari, as a meinber. The 
Council reappointed Shri L.P. Singh, 
and appointed Shri M. V. Rangachari, 
as members of its Standing Com- 
mittee. 

^ 

Under the I.I.P.A. Essay Com- 
petition, 1958. as recommended by a 
committee of three judges, the second 
prize of Rs. 500/- was jointly awarded 
to (1) Dr. Amba Prasad, Reader in 
History, Department of African 
Studies, University of Delhi; and (2) 
Dr. Iqbal Narain, Lecturer in Political 
Science, Rajasthan College, Jaipur. 


Dr. Norman Wengert, Professor 
of Government, University of Mary- 
land, U.S.A., delivered a course of 
three lectures on ‘The Administration 
of Natural Resources’ from April 29 
to May 1. Another series of three 
lectures on ‘The American Public 
Service’ were given by Prof. Phillips 
Bradley, Head, Department of 
American History and Institutions, 
Indian School of International Stu- 
dies, from May 4 to 6. Other lec- 
tures delivered included : ‘The U.N. 
and Training for Public Administra- 
tion’ by Mr. F.J. Tickner, C.B.B., 
Deputy Director, Office of Public 
Administration, United Nations, on 
April 8, and ‘Administration— Then 
and Now’ by Dr. John Matthai, on 
April 9. 


The Institute's School of Public 
Administration closed for the sum- 
mer vacation on May 9 ; it will re- 
open on July 13. The second session 
of the course for the Master’s Diplo- 
ma in Public Administration at the 
School will commence on July 13. 
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ESTIMATES COMMITTEE, 1958-59. 38th Report- Minhtrr of 
Transport and Communications (Department of Transport)— Eastern Sliippine 
Corporation Ltd. and Western Shipping Corporation (P) ltd New D lhi 
Lok Sabha Secretariat, April 1959, vii, 117p., Rs. 1.50. 


The important observations and 
recommendations of the Committee 
are given below : 

(A) Organizational Matters 

1. It took three years to set 
lip the first Corporation and nine 
years to set up the second; and the 
proposal to set up the third Corpora- 
tion has, for the present, been shelv- 
ed. The delay in setting up the 
Shipping Corporations has been a 
major factor in retarding the deve- 
lopment of shipping in the public 
sector. 

2. The Committee is not quite 
convinced of the desirability of 
having two separate Corporations for 
operating the small fleet that they 
own at present. The . feasibility of 
amalgamating the two Corporations 
may, therefore, be considered. 

3. (0 It is not necessary to 
restrict the choice for manning the 
Boards to the same category of busi- 
ness as they are required to adminis- 
ter. (if) The decision of Govern- 
ment not to appoint non-officials on 
the Boards of Directors on the ground 
of their having no stake in the busi- 
ness is not convincing. For that 
matter, the officials appointed on the 
Boards also do not have any stake in 
the concerns which they are required 
to administer. What is required is 
to secure the best talent and expe- 
rience for the management of public 
enterprises in the interest of the 
nation as a whole. 

4. While officials would definite- 
ly be of use to Government under- 


takings, the present practice of mak- 
ing appointment of officers, who are 
also entrusted with other depart- 
mental duties and are fuily occupied 
with them, with a view to giving 
representation to Ministries or 
Departments concerned, is not sound. 
The question may be reviewed 
in a comprehensive manner and a 
suitable pattern of crganisalion de- 
vised for the management of Govern- 
ment commercial undertakings. 

5. Considering tliat the propo- 
sals and problems, coming up from 
the Corporations, for consideration 
of Government, should be examined 
objectively by persons who are not 
directly connected therewith, the 
Director-General of Shipping should 
be dissociated from the Chairman- 
ship and Directorship of the Corpora- 
tions. 

6. There are many misconcep- 
tions with regard to the nature of 
responsibility attaching to Govern- 
ment in relation to the public under- 
takings and the nature and extent of 
checks and controls that have to 
and can be exercised over them by 
Government. The whole question 
may be reviewed comprehensively 
and a sound and well-defined relation- 
ship established between the com- 
panies and the Government. 

7. The question of the proper 
location of the headquarters of the 
Eastern Shipping Corporation might 
be reviewed with particular reference 
to the future pattern of its opera- 
tions. The economics of having 
branch offices yis-a-vis the agencies 
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at various ports may be worked out 
from time to time, keeping in view 
the trend of trade earnings and ex- 
penses; and if there are prospects of 
securing a larger amount of business, 
the desirability of setting up branch 
offices in those places may be consi- 
dered. 

(^) Personnel 

1. The Committee is not 
happy that in a commercial public 
undertaking there should be an ela- 
borate hierarchical system of orga- 
nization, The organizational set- 
up of the Eastern Shipping Corpora- 
tion might be reviewed and reorient- 
ated on a scientific and rational basis. 
The strength of staff aboard the 
various vessels may also be reviewed 
and where possible uniformity 
introduced; and unnecessary staff, 
if any, be eliminated, 

2. There is no adequate justifi- 
cation for the existence of the Com- 
mercial Adviser’s Secretariat in the 
Eastern Shipping Corporation. The 
necessity of maintaining the Secre- 
tariat may be reviewed. There is 
also no adequate justification for the 
existence of the post of an Operations 
Manager to co-ordinate between the 
Marine Superintendent and the Engi- 
neering Superintendent; the desir- 
ability of abolishing this post might 
be considered. 

3. (/) There exist diverse con- 
ditions of service personnel recruited 
from various sources, in the Eastern 
Shipping Corporation. Such a state 
of affairs is not conducive to harmony 
amongst the staff members. The 
inordinate delay that has occurred 
on the part of the Corporation in 
framing its own conditions of service 
for its employees is deplorable; these 
should be finalized expeditiousy, 
regard being had to the introduction 
of uniformity amongst all sections of 

(iz) The scales of pay sanc- 
JoT^ j^ouV 'pjpste -in the 


Corporation^ may be reviewed and 
rationalized in the light of the duties 
and responsibilities attaching thereto. 

4. There is no valid justification 
for officers discharging similar duties 
in different public undertakings be- 
ing governed by different scales of 
pay. The Government might review 
the scales of pay, obtaining in all 
its undertakings and revise them with 
the object of introducing uniformity 
where possible. 

5. With the implementation of 
the recommendation contained in 
the Thirty-Ninth Report (First Lok 
Sabha) of the Estimates Committee 
regarding the creation of a separate 
Public Service Commission for all 
the undertakings in the public sector, 
the allegations about undue influence 
being brought to be borne on the 
selection of officers etc. could be 
avoided; meanwhile the constitution 
of the Industrial Management Pool 
which is intended to provide the 
senior executive personnel for all 
the State undertakings is welcomed. 
The Pool may be enlarged, if consi- 
dered necessary, in order that as 
many supervisory personnel as may 
be required by the public under- 
takings are drawn therefrom. 

6. A suggestion was made to the 
Committee that in order to tone up 
the administration of pubic under- 
takings an annual declaration of the 
relatives of Ministers, Directors, 
Members of Parliament, Members of 
Planning Commission, or officers 
of Government who are employed in 
such Corporations and who may be 
drawing a remuneration ^ exceeding 
Rs. 500 a month, may be given in the 
annual report of the respective under- 
takings. In the Indian Companies 
Act also there is a provision for get- 
ting the prior sanction of the Com- 
pany in case of appointment of a 
relative of a Director. The Com- 
mittee considers that there should 
be no objection to extending the 
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principle undeiiyiiig the provision of 
the Indian Companies Act for getting 
the prior sanction of the authorities 
in cases of appointment of relatives 
of a Director to other cases mention- 
ed above; prior to the appointment 
of such a person the matter should be 
brought to the notice of the Ministry 
concerned and its consent obtained. 
Appointments of such persons should 
also be mentioned in the Annual 
Report of the Corporation for the 
year. 

(C) Finance and Accounts 

1 . In view of the fact that many 
of the State undertakings are not 
yielding profits and might not also 
be in a position to yield profits due 
to some of them assuming a social 
service character, there should be a 
separate organisation to evaluate the 
working of such undertakings inde- 
pendently of ^ profit consideration. 
The organisation to be set up in 
respect of such undertakings should 
not be of an ad hoc nature but should 
be able to undertake examination of 
each undertaking periodically. 

2. The Eastern Shipping Corpo- 
ration may work out the most effi- 
cient rate of turnover by comparison 
with the rates of turnover of other 
companies in India and abroad, 
determine the defect, if any, in its 
investment or organisation and take 
suitable steps to rectify it. A ship- 
ping expert might be appointed to 
examine the working of the Corpora- 
tion and to advise on the changes 
required to improve its results. 

3. The Eastern Shipping Corpo- 
ration should introduce the system of 
review of operational costs and be 
constantly on the lookout for effect- 
ing economies in expenditure. It 
might also consider the desirability 
of setting up a Cost Accounting Unit 
to work out the estimates and cost 
of each voyage, to evolve a practi- 
cable operational coefficient to judge 


the working of each vessel, and to 

indicate , the points where economies 
or other improvements would be^ 
possible, 

(D) Other Matters 

1- The policy of Government in 
relation to the Shipping Corporations 
IS expressed in negative terms and 
lacks a positive approach ; it should 
be redefined in a positive manner, 

2. With the economic develop- 
ment of the country and consequent 
expansion of commerce and trade 

the requirements of shipping have 
gone up since 1947. The require- 
ments of shipping may be reviewed 
in the light of the present trends and 
the objectives of the Shipping policy 
re-stated on a realistic basis. It is 
hoped that the planners of the Third 
Five Year Plan will, considering the 
importance of shipping for" the 
national economy and its present 
inadequacy, give development of 
shipping higher priority than hither- 
to and greater allocation of resources 
in order that the objectives of the 
Shipping Policy might be attained 
within a reasonable time. 

3. The Government might con- 
sider the possibility of making some 
readjustment in the allocation of 
funds under the Second Plan and 
allot additional funds for acquisition 
of ships. 

4. (/) Although the State Trad- 
ing Corporation and the Eastern 
Shipping Corporation are both Gov- 
ernment undertakings, there is no co- 
ordination between the two Corpora- 
tions, with the result that while 
negotiating the agreement with Japan 
the State Trading Corporation over- 
looked the interests of the Eastern 
Shipping Corporation. In future, 
effective steps should be taken to 
ensure better co-ordination amongst 
the various State undertakings. 
(i7) The machinery of the Shipping 
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Co-ordination Committee might be 
made a more effective instrument for 


securing co-ordination among diffe- 
rent shipping interests. 


REPORT ON INDIA’S FOOD CRISIS AND STEPS TO MEET 
IT; By The Agricultural Production Team (sponsored by the Ford Founda- 

Aprii ^959 25^ o°75“^ (Ministry of Food and Agriculture), 


A Team of American agricultural 
specialists, headed by Dr. Sherman 
E. Johnson, Chief Economist, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, visited 
India- early this year, at the request 
of the Union Ministries of Food and 
Agriculture and Community Develop- 
ment and Co-operation and under 
the sponsorship of the Ford Founda- 
tion, to look into the problem of 
agricultural production. Its main 
findings and recommendations, which 
may be of interest to the readers of 
this Journal, are as follows : 


I. THE DIMENSIONS OF THE FOOD 
PROBLEM 

1. A Third Plan target of 110 
million tons of food grains by 
1965-66 is reasonable, in view of 
India’s rapidly rising population. 
Eighty million more people, or a total 
population of about 480 millions 
are expected by the end of the Third 
Plan, If India’s food production 
increases no faster than present 
rates, the gap between supplies and 
target will be 28 million tons by 
1965-66. This will be about 25 per 
cent shortfall in terms of need. 
No conceivable programme of 
irnports or rationing can meet a 
crisis of this magnitude. A 110- 
million-ton target, however, can be 
realized only if an all-out emergency 
food production programme is under- 
taken. Food production must be 
given the highest priority. The 
unemployed and underemployed in 
the villages represent a waste of 
resources that should be used to 
produce more food. Moreover, 


about 45 million of the 80 million 
increase in population will be rural 
people. The Team recommends that 
a public works programme be insti- 
tuted for projects requiring primarily 
hand labour, such as contour bund- 
ing, land levelling, surface drainage, 
irrigation wells and tanks. Such 
work will contribute directly to 
increasing food production, provide 
income for needy people, and will 
not be inflationary. 

2 . Good planning is meaningless 

without adequate execution of the 
plans^ that are made, “Business as 
usual” will not achieve the food 
production targets. The steps neces- 
sary to mobilize the nation for action 
must be clearly outlined. 

IT. ORGANIZING TO MEET THF 

FOOD CRISIS 

1. Extraordinary organizational 
and administrative measures and 
actions are required to mobilize the 
nation to meet the challenge of pro- 
ducing food enough to meet mini- 
mum requirements of a rapidly grow- 
ing population. 

2. (/) The crisis in food requires 
action at the highest levels of 
Government. But there must be 
follow-through at all levels. Legisla- 
tive as well as administrative branch- 
es of Government must be aware of 
the urgency of the situation. Deci- 
sions which are binding on all Minis- 
tnes of Government and on all 
levels of Government, and which are 
supported by political leaders, must 
be made. («) Power must be granted 
to set priorities among activities, to 
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reallocate and reassign personnel, to 
redefine programme content and em- 
phasis, and to require co-ordination 
and collaboration among Govern- 
ment agencies to simplify adminis- 
trative, fiscal and other procedures 
as necessary to win the battle of food 
production. {Hi) There are un- 
doubtedly several ways in which 
these administrative problems might 
be handled. One might be to in- 
crease the responsibility and autho- 
rity of the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture and to hold this Ministry 
solely accountable for meeting the 
crisis. Another might be to revitalize 
and broaden the powers and func- 
tions of existing cabinet committees 
dealing with this subject. Mere 
paper organization will not do the 
job. Advisory committees, consul- 
tative and co-ordinative bodies, or 
discussion groups are not enough. 
Far-reaching, centralized authority 
with a clear line of command and 
execution, alone can meet the chall- 
enge of growing more food. 

3. The urgency of the problem 
and the need for clear-cut organiza- 
tional adjustments to meet it must be 
understood at the State level. 
Appropriate changes, redirecting 
efforts at district, block, and village 
level, must also occur. At the dis- 
trict level, for example, an officer 
with the status of the collector, hav- 
ing a knowledge of agriculture and 
fully cognizant of the seriousness of 
the food crisis, should be given res- 
ponsibility and authority to direct 
and implement policies and pro- 
grammes for increasing food produc- 
tion. He should have full authority, 
supported by decisions at the State 
level, to reshape block programmes as 
needed to attain the best use of block 
resources in meeting food production 
goals. 

4. At each level, agencies and 
officers should be given well-defined, 
manageable and inescapable res- 
ponsibility with full authority to 


responsibility. They 

tSlwrf ™t'ative! 
their ability to push throuch the 

proSion increasing food 

,,, assurances re- 
quired by the cultivator as incentives 
for increased production are- ( 1 ) A 
guaranteed minimum price publiciz- 

S A Tff/*^?P’“tingseason; 

(2) A market that is ready to accen 

his crops at the floor price at thftfme 

he wants to sell; (3) Availability of 
tois market within bullock-rart 
hauling distance; and (4) Suitable 
local storage for the portion of the 
crops which he does not wish to sell 
at harvest time. 

ct u-v for price 

stabilization is a systematic and con- 
tinuous effort to maintain food grain 
pees at the desired level. This can 
be accomplished only by a permanent 
agency which can formulate price 
implement this policy 
with the required action. 


III. IMPROVING EXTENSION WORK 

COMMUNITY DEVE- 
LOPMENT 


(a) Extension Programmes 

1. Extension programmes in 
India can have a much greater impact 
upon food production and this is 
necessary for the nation’s survival. 
Extension programmes can be 
improved by focussing them more 
directly upon local conditions, upon 
village production problems and 
production potentials, and by having 
village fanners participate more 
actively in programme determina- 
tions, including setting the priority 
order of programme action. This 
process in itself leads to mental 
growth and development of leader- 
ship in village people. 

2. Block extension workers 
should set up village food production 
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committees through which the local 
farm people, assisted by block exten- 
sion personnel and V.L.W.s, first, 
can assess the present production 
and optimum productive capacities 
of village farms, and, second, deter- 
mine the combinations of improved 
farming methods necessary to achieve 
expanded production. Where the 
village has a panchayat, the food 
committee could act as a sub-com- 
mittee of the panchayat. 

3. Extension programmes in 
India have not given sufficient con- 
cern to the factors of human motiva- 
tion. Food production objectives 
and programmes to achieve them 
must be related to the group that 
ultimately increases food production, 
the cultivators themselves. Unless 
the behaviour of this group can be 
changed, unless they can effectively 
be motivated to take steps which will 
increase production on their fields, 
no extension educational programme 
can succeed. Special extension pro- 
gramme emphasis should be given 
to the important contribution that 
farni women and youth can make 
in village community efforts to step 
up food production. 

4. Many new practices are being 
recommended for adoption. How- 
ever, the relatively high number of 
cultivators who revert from new prac- 
tices back to the old traditional ways 
is an indication that some of the 
basic criteria of the learning-acting 
process are being violated. Caution 
should be exercised in making recom- 
mendations for any improved prac- 
tice uniformly over large areas with- 
out adequate regard for their appro- 
Ijriateness for local farming condi- 
tions. Targets composed of improv- 
ed practice quotas handed down to 
the blocks and villages from national 
and State levels should be abandon- 
ed. The use of targets should be 
confined to national and State 
requirements for key food crops and 
be used by the village cultivators as 


guides in setting their own food pro- 
duction goals, in consultation with 
local extension workers. 

ib) Extension Organization and 
Administration 

1 . The community development 
organization from the Centre to the 
blocks should focus its extension 
programme more fully on increased 
food production. The emergency 
nature of the present food situation 
requires much more than issuing 
directives that the V.L.W.s should 
spend 75 to 80 per cent of their time 
on agricultural production. The top 
priority programme objective of 
community development in the fore- 
seeable future must be to marshal 
the educational force and drive that 
will stimulate village cultivators to 
produce more food. 

2. Improvement programmes 
should be tailored to fit the condi- 
tions faced by individual cultivators 
village by village, block by block and 
area by area. It is obviously imposs- 
ible for agricultural workers to 
give individual assistance to all the 
cultivators in India, but a uniform, 
blanket approach should be avoided. 

A nation-wide improvement pro- 
gramme should be developed which 
will concentrate on the combination 
of practices that are most likely to 
increase food production quickly in 
the different areas. 

3. The basic idea of a block 
team” of a group of officers having 

special areas of responsibility and 
functioning under the leadership of 
the Block Development Officer 
(B.D.O.) is sound. But the multi- 
purpose nature and function of the 
block makes for both strength and 
weakness. Strength is found in the in- 
tegrated approach to progress at the 
block and village levels. Weakness 
IS found in attempting to be all things 
to the village people, and in possible 
deficiencies in staff relationships 
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and organization. Perhaps the 
most disturbing weakness at pre- 
sent is the extent to which rigid and 
distinct status barriers between the 
V.L.W .s and block staff members and 
between the B.D.O. and members of 
his staff tend to prevent effective 
communication and to negate the 
far-reaching idea of the team 
approach. 

4. Additional block agricultural 
personnel with specialized technical 
competence to handle local farming 
problems, such as irrigation, soil 
conservation, farm management and 
home science, are needed; and more 
intensive technical and extension 
methods training must be given to 
all present block staffs as rapidly as 
possible. Adjustments in block 
budgets are also called for. Train- 
ing programmes for additional spe- 
cialized agricultural officers must be 
stepped up to permit more adequate 
staffing as rapidly as possible. As 
competent personnel become avail- 
able for such staffing, they should 
first be assigned to those areas and 
blocks where the combination of 
water, soil, and other resources 
indicate that food production in- 
creases will be greatest. 

5. Immediate steps must be 
taken at the Centre, State and Dis- 
trict levels to strengthen extension 
work. Unless the block staff are 
adequately supported by a core of 
agricultural subject-matter specialists 
up the line — specialists who are 
continuously in touch with current 
research developments— the local 
staffs cannot be expected to carry on 
successful extension programmes to 
increase crop yields by modern farm- 
ing methods. 

6. ^ At the Centre, some of the 
nation’s most competent agricultural 
technicians and scientists— in such 
fields as rice and other cereal crop 
production, irrigation, plant protec- 
tion, soil fertility, animal husbandry. 


SonoiSr^^'^^fl agricultural 
economics-must be recruited to give 

SSfsiof""''^ leadership to Stete 
extension .specialists. The men 
selected must be capable of 
commanding the complete respect of 

At research. 

At State and District levels men of 

similar qualifications are needed to 
^ve leadership and direction to the 
men in blocks and villages. 

“ J'a , approximately 2,000 
shadow blocks (that is, the blocks 
not yet under the community deve- 
lopment programme) should receive 
at least a minimum of extension 
educational assistance. 

St J'lc Tw t*re block 

staff is that of specialists under the 
general guidance of the B.D.O. but 
receiving technical infomation from 
, district officers. The 

staff s principal function is described 
as providing assistance to the multi- 
perception, 

which the block officers have of their 
own role, suggests that thay are more 
action-oriented” than educationally 
minded. The block staff on the 
whole is an aggregation of workers in 
separate areas of work rather than a 
team focussing on problems. 

The following changes in assign- 
ments of officers at the block level 
should be made : 


(1) Village Level Workers : Re- 
lieve the Gram Scvak of 
service tasks, such as handling 
farm supplies, loan collec- 
tions, etc., as rapidly as these 
jobs can be assigned to other 
persons. Direct more of the 
activities of the Gram Sevikas 
to teaching improved agri- 
cultural practices to farm 
women. 

(2) Agricultural Officer ; Relieve 
him of service responsibilities 
such as seed, fertilizer, and 
insecticide handling, assigning 
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this to co-operatives and to 
the Co-operative Officer. 

(3) Animal Husbandry Officer : 
Reorient his work toward 
food production, for example, 
giving greater emphasis to 
poultry production, where 
applicable, and greater em- 
phasis to forage utilization 
and controlled grazing. 

(4) Social Education Officer 
(Man) : Assign him as a staff 
officer to assist the B.D.O. 
and other block officers in 
organizing facilities and in 
preparing visual materials 
and other teaching aids with 
particular reference to agri- 
cultural production, and to 
assist the V.L.W. in organi- 
zation, method demonstra- 
tions, etc. 

(5) Co-operative Officer : En- 
courage him to take greater 
responsibility for developing 
an understanding of the pur- 
pose, objectives and oppor- 
tunities of co-operatives and 
aiding in their organization. 
Make him responsible for the 
supply functions such as seed 
and fertilizer currently usually 
handled by the agricultural 
officer. 

(6) Other Officers : The work of 
the engineer, panchayat offi- 
cer, and woman social educa- 
tion organizer should be re- 
directed, to the extent possi- 
ble, to educational activities 
and development programmes 
contributing directly to great- 
er food production. 

9- State Departments of agri- 
culture should provide adequate 
agricultural information services to 
help extend information on improv- 
ed practices through mass communi- 
cation media, such as radio, news- 
papers, and pamphlets, and by visual 
teaching devices — ^movies, filmstrips, 


posters, and so on. Information 
services can support the work of 
local extension personnel by making 
farmers more aware of better farm- 
ing methods, and by providing the 
local workers visual and other teach- 
ing aids. 

10. Conditions contributing to 
rapid personnel turnover, such as 
low salaries, job insecurity and 
limited opportunities for advance- 
ment, should be remedied. This is 
particularly a matter of concern with 
respect to V.L.W.s, but would also 
improve the quality of work done by 
extension personnel up the line. A 
part of these personnel problems 
can be solved by staff supervision 
oriented to worker counsel and gui- 
dance and to general personnel 
development rather than to inspec- 
tion, order-giving and control. Admi- 
nistrative steps must also be taken 
to correct the more crucial problems 
of job insecurity and low morale 
resulting from insufficient opportu- 
nities for advancement. 

11. With respect to block bud- 
gets and accounting and auditing pro- 
cedures, greater budget flexibility 
from block to block is needed. Bud- 
gets should reflect priorities set by 
the local people and the block staff. 
Accounting and credit inspectors 
need a better understanding of exten- 
sion programme objectives. Rigidi- 
ties and complex paper controls 
place the local extension workers in 
‘‘strait jackets” and consume time 
that should be devoted to the business 
of aiding farmers to produce more 
food. 

12. The reports required of 
extension workers should be simplifi- 
ed, and consist of periodic descrip- 
tive statements of extension 
programme achievements, with ex- 
panding food production as the cen- 
tral theme. The present detailed 
reports of V.L.W.s and block exten- 
sion officers appear to give more 
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emphasis to mechanical paper con- 
trol than to assessing programme 
results. 

13. To mobilize the manpower 
cf State-level personnel concerned 
with food production programmes 
fully, each State should convene a 
working conference of community 
development and appropriate tech- 
nical department officers and special- 
ists for the purpose of : (a) assess- 
ing and outlining the jobs to be done 
to aid local extension workers and 
village cultivators to produce more 
food, and {b) fixing the specific res- 
ponsibilities of each department for 
carrying out the plans. Each such 
State conference should be followed 
by a series of District conferences in 
which all appropriate District per- 
sonnel, official and non-official, 
would meet to appraise the food pro- 
duction potential of their respective 
Districts and determine and assign 
responsibilities for jobs to be done 
to support block staff extension pro- 
grammes with technicians, teaching 
equipment, materials and demons- 
tration supplies. 

(c) Extension Methods 

1. India’s extension education 
programme can be much more 
effective if agricultural extension 
workers at all levels develop more of 
the skills for conducting an effective 
educational programme . T o achieve 
this, they must have a better under- 
standing of human relations generally 
and of : {a) the social-psychological 
make-up of the cultivator, (i) the 
mental processes of the cultivator in 
learning and acting, and (c) the cul- 
tivator in his social setting in the 
village. 

2. Competent instructors in 
extension education should be secur- 
ed or trained for the extension 
training centres, and a more compre- 
hensive and practical work-training 
syllabus, including content and 
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methods of teaching, should be 
developed. 

3. A critical analysis should be 
made in the field of extension 
methods now being used and of any 
others that may be valuable to 
determine how extension program- 
mes in action may most effectively 
persuade the village farmers to 
adopt farming improvements. 

evaluIton J^esearch and 

1. ^ To strengthen research, parti- 
cularly on food production problems, 
Will require resources, and competent 
staff from many disciplines. The 
resources now available in the Pro- 
gramme Evaluation Organization 
and other research groups should be 
more sharply focussed on evaluating 
programmes that are directly related 
to food production. 

2. {1) Staff of research organi- 
zations should include competent 
people from such fields as social- 
psychology, sociology, cultural anth- 
ropology, statistics, economics, poli- 
tical science and public administra- 
tion. People competent in areas 
specifically involved in any pro- 
gramme being studied should be 
included in the research programme. 
(«) Any members of the research 
programme, whatever their field, 
must have research competence. This 
assumes that, in addition to knowing 
their own field, they have some 
knowledge of statistics, and, equally 
important, an understanding of rigor- 
ous research methodology. For ins- 
tance, there appears to be only 
limited use of experimental design 
in the research to date, {iii) Most 
studies make only limited use of 
controls. The setting up of theoreti- 
cal frameworks, with more precise 
concept definitions, would make it 
possible to do more rigorous re- 
search. There is always the tempta- 
tion to collect some data on many 
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things rather than to limit data 
collection mainly to those things that 
fit into a conceptual framework 
where interrelations can be controlled 
and tested. There could be more 
use of statistical techniques in the 
analysis. The generalizing of appa- 
rent differences without statistical 
tests, especially from small samples, 
is dangerous. 

3. (i) Each State should explore 
the possibility of setting up a small 
programme research unit to work on 
problems and programmes of spe- 
cial importance to the individual 
States. (?0 There is need for precise 
statements of goals and procedures 
for the various programmes and sub- 
phases of programmes. (Hi) The 
programme research and evaluation 
people should be brought into the 
planning process of action program- 
mes at an early stage, (iv) There 
should be greater emphasis on the 
study of the attitudinal factors in- 
volved in programme planning and 
execution, (v) There should be 
increased efforts placed on “process” 
studies. Unless a rather intensive 
study is made of the actual on- 
going operation of the experimental 
programme and its efficiency, it is 
difficult to know just what to try to 
duplicate when the programme is 
applied to other areas, (vi) There 
should be more effective use made of 
the case study method. Many of 
the case studies made thus far appear 
to be more descriptive than analyti- 
cal, The analytical side of this type 
of research will have to receive great- 
er emphasis if the studies are to live 
up to their potential (vii) Addition- 
al attention should be given to 


input-output relations. (vm) Re-, 
search and action people should 
be aware of the problem of “feed- 
back” in experimental research. In 
some cases it may be desirable to 
“feed” research data gathered in 
an ongoing programme to the action 
people as a basis for making deci- 
sions as the programme progresses. 
(ix) There should be a clear under- 
standing of the role of “ideal” experi- 
ments. The term “ideal” is used in 
the sense of carrying out a project 
with all of the needed resources under 
the best possible conditions. 

4. There is need^ for more 
research on administrative structure. 
There seems to be general agreement 
that the major problems in India 
lie not so much in basic idea or philo- 
sophy of the programmes but in 
implementation. Though some 
beginning studies have been made 
of the job of the V.L.W. and other 
officers, there has been little done 
that could be called an intensive ana- 
lysis of the roles of any specific 
worker. Equally important is the 
study of the interrelation of roles and 
communication patterns at a given 
level, for example the block officers 
or district officers. Also of impor- 
tance is the study of vertical relation- 
ships. Studying the flow of specific 
directives and action programmes 
through the structure should also be 
significant. Of special importance 
at this time would be a study of the 
relation of extension, teaching and 
research, and of the possibilities of 
integrating these three functions to 
make the greatest impact on food 
production. 
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OF MATTERS ADMINISTRATI] 
Popular Book Depot, 1958, vi, 162p. 

This publication reproduces 
thirty-six essays by Shri A.D. Gor- 
wala which have appeared in news- 
papers or journals between 1951-58. 

The author is a seasoned admi- 
nistrator with a distinguished record 
of service. His recent report on the 
Mysore administration, which was 
undertaken at the instance of the 
Mysore Government, has attracted 
a good deal of public attention. On 
matters administrative he can claim 
to speak with authority. His views 
are entitled to be treated with respect. 

In the presentation of his views, 
the author deliberately abandons the 
habit of inoderation and understate- 
ment, which, after long years of 
service, should become second nature 
to the civil servant. Instead, he 
adopts the style and manner of the 
politician. Shri Gorwala feels, not 
without reason, that the civil servant 
is being wrongly criticized, is being 
given little credit for what he has done 
and can do, is not being made use of 
as he should be and, generally, is 
suffering from a sense of frustration. 
As service traditions prevent him 
‘rom making any public statement 
i n self-defence or self-justification, 
Shri Gorwala has taken up the 
ci'dgels on his behalf and he does 
so without inhibition. 

It is hardly practicable, nor is it 
desirable, to enter into any detailed 
discussion of the views so forcefully 
expressed on matters controversial. 
It is necessary to preserve 
perspective and proportion. For 
this the political background and 
the fundamental change in the posi- 
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tion of the civil servant needs to be 
borne in mind. 

The political party in power, the 
Congress, under the guidance and 
inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi, has 
a mighty achievement to its credit, 
viz., the gaining of independence. 
For the Indian people this is no less 
than what Winston Churchill did 
for the British in World War II. The 
Indian public are therefore grateful 
and tolerant, though, of course, too 
much reliance should not be placed 
on this as Winston Churchill dis- 
covered before the Second World 
War_ ended. Another important 
political fact is that the civil service 
from being part of a foreign-controll- 
ed bureaucracy at loggerheads with 
the Congress is now serving in a 
democracy under the Congress. 

If the above political background 
is kept in mind, much of what is 
happening in regard to administration 
and the civil service is seen in clearer 
light. But this does not mean that 
what is happening is right. Shri 
Gorwala and his bete noire, the poli- 
tician, who passes all the blame to 
the civil servant, are agreed that the 
guiding motive of sound administra- 
tion should be the public interest. 
But what is the public interest in a 
democracy? On many important 
matters there is a diver^nce of opi- 
nion as to what constitutes Ae public 
interest When opinions differ, who 
is to decide? As Professor Howard 
R. Smith of Georgia University in 
a recent publication* aptly puts it : 
“The public interest in a democracy 
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is not wanted because it is the public 
interest, it is rather the public interest 
because it is ■ wanted.” Policies 
democratically accepted, Le., policies 
decided upon on the basis of some 
kind ■ of a majority-rule device in 
accordance with the constitution, 
must be regarded as the public 
interest. The civil servant has ^to 
give effect to such a policy with 
strictest loyalty. But the civil ser- 
vant is not worth his salt if he assum- 
es the purely negative role of ascer- 
taining a democratic decision and 
giving effect to it blindly. A demo- 
cratic decision is neither infallible 
nor irrevocable. Further, in admi- 
nistration care has to be taken that, 
while the decision is obeyed, both m 
letter and spirit, the maximum public 
good and the minimum public harm 
ensue. The public needs, and ex- 
pects, guidance, specially in a new 
democracy. In the long run a wrong 
policy, though democratically adopt- 
ed, becomes self-defeating. The 
public is grateful for enlightenment 
and an adopted policy can be recti- 
fied by the same democratic process. 
It is the duty and the responsibility 
of a Minister to see that, through 
democratic process, wrong or harm- 
ful policies are not adopted. The 
civil service is the indispensable tool 
to help the Minister to discharge this 
responsibility. 

Before independence the tool was 
the master, but now it is definitely 
the servant. The Cabinet can 
mould it as it wills, but it must do 
$0 with firm decision assuming full 
responsibility for what it does. If 
the existing civil services are found 
wanting, there is nothing to prevent 
the Cabinet resorting to ad hoc re- 
cruitment from outside to ensure 
successful fruition of its policies. 
A Minister who throws blame on the 
civil servants for Ms own failure is 
like the proverbial bad carpenter who 
always blames Ms tools. Shri Gor- 
wala is on sound ground when he 


argues that for the deterioration in 
administration, for proliferation and 
Parkinson’s law in the Secretariat, 
for poor results after much publicity, 
for delays in arriving at decisions, 
and in replying to correspondence, 
the Minister in charge must accept 
full responsibility. If he wills and 
is firm ill what he wills, he can stop 
the rot effectively and quickly, A 
sound administration needs firmness, 
not pinpricks.' 

In view . of the great political 
change in the country, the civil ser- 
vant should also realize that the 
method which yielded good results 
in pre-independence days cannot be 
continued without careful discrimi- 
nation. If the public were to dislike 
a particular policy or a particular 
procedure, it would be neither wise 
nor right to carry on as if the public 
did not count. The silent strong 
civilian who carried out what he 
conceived to be his duty with 
“enlightened ruthlessness” is likely 
to prove a failure in the India of 
today unless he can make the 
necessary adjustments to carry the 
public with him. Nostalgic referen- 
ces to what the civil service was 
able to achieve in “the good old 
days” serve no useful purpose. This 
is a defect of outlook from which 
the author seems to suflfer, though on 
many points Ms views are sound. 
He fails to appreciate that the role 
of the civil servant has changed 
substantially. For instance the 
“sartorial circular”, which comes in 
for pungent criticism is, not so ridi- 
culous as the author tries to make out. 
If the Cabinet felt that the foreign 
style of dress adopted by the civil 
servant under British rule is to the 
public a symbol of bureaucratic 
aloofness, it was within its rights to 
suggest a change which it considered 
appropriate. “The buttoned-up 
short coat reminiscent of the Indian 
princes and Stalin” involved the mini- 
mum break from the past It is no 
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more ridiculous than the short 
coat or the black tail-coat and white 
tie which the Indian civilian adopted 
under the previous regime. Where 
there is already much legitimate criti- 
cism^ it is a pity that a mountain is 
made of this molehill. 

The attack which some politicians 
are so fond of making on the civil 


The book follows the current 
trends in organisational theory which 
emphasise the data and concepts of 
psychology and sociology, taking into 
account the hion-rational', personal 
and group factors, including the emo- 
tional and the sub-conscious. 

Administrative organisation is 
distinguished from an ‘institution’. 
The outstanding features of the form- 
er are stated to be its formal system 
of rules and objectives wherein, 
tasks, powers and procedures are 
set out according to some officially 
approved pattern. It is an exercise 
in engineering and is governed by 
related ideals "of rationality and dis- 
cipline. This, according to the 
author, never completely explains 
the behaviour of the participating 
staff whose personality, problems 
and interests create the ‘informal’ 
structure. The institution’ is des- 
cribed as “more nearly a natural 
product of social ends and pressur- 
es — responsive, adoptive organisati- 
on.” 

The organisation becomes an 
‘institution’ when the pailicipants 
become attached to it “as persons 
rather than technicians”, when 
organisation has changed from “an 
expendable tool into a valuable 
source of personal satisfaction”. 
“This involves the taking on of 


servant and Shri Gorwala’s reaction 
to such attacks are the fliesis and 
anti-thesis representing the esircinc 
swing^ of the penduluiii in opposite 
directions. What is required is a 
synthesis, for sincere collaboration, 
between the Minister and the civil 
servant without which sound admi- 
nistration is impossible. 

—S.Lali. 
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values, ways of acting aii,d believing 
that are deem.ed important for their 
own sake. From then on, besides 
self-maintenance, there is a struggle 
to preserve the uniqueness of tiie 
group in the face of new problems and 
altered circumstances.” 

In large organisations, this pro- 
cess of ‘institutionalisation’ assumes 
an important significance. They 
must, therefore, be considered in the 
same manner as natural communiti- 
es which they greatly resemble in 
their historical growth and pattern 
of behaviour. Such organisations 
draw added meaning from the psy- 
chological and social functions they 
perform. According to the author, 
in large scale organisations, the admi- 
nistration consists not only of 
‘formal’ efficient management, but 
also of exercise of executive states- 
manship, the basic characteristic of 
‘institutional leadership’, whose 
main function is “the task of pro- 
moting, developing and practising 
. special values .and^ building a, distinc- 
tive competence into the organisa- 
tion.” The ‘foimal’ organisation 
concerns itself with, what the author 
describes, as ‘routine’ decisions, 
pertaining to the solution of day-to- 
day proUems of organisation and 
efficiency, while leadership must 
make ‘critical’ decisions which are 
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defiaed by him as those that affect 
institutional key values. Such deci- 
sions relate to policy and vit^y 
affect the development of the institu- 
tion. There will, however, be cer- 
tain aspects of ‘administration’ as 
distinguished from ‘policy’ which 
influence the building of key values 
of the institution. The author refers 
to some of these, such as the recruit- 
ment and training of personnel, the 
formation and co-ordination of inter- 
nal groups etc. They must receive 
the attention of the true institutional 
leader whose duty is “to choose key 
values and to create a social structure 
that embodies them.” 

Prof. Selznick then proceeds to 
elaborate this theory of institutional 
leadership, its true nature, task and 
quality on the basis of this sociolo- 
gical and psychological approach. In 
the light of this examination of 
growth and development of institu- 
tions, the author assigns to an insti- 
tutional leader the following three- 
fold tasks (i) the definition of 
institutional mission and role; (ii) 
the institutional embodiment of pur- 
pose, and (Hi) the defence of institu- 
tioni integrity. In regard to the 
first task, the leader “must specify 
and recast the general aims of Ms 
organisation so as to adapt them, 
without serious corruption, to the 
requirements of institutional survi- 
val.” Prof. Selznick, however, re- 
cognises the difficulties in laying 
down the aims and mission of an 
organisation at the start and the 
danger in the institution becoming 
unduly rigid if this is prematurely 
attempted. In tMs connection, he 
emphasises that the true commit- 
ments of an organisation are not 
unchanging and they must be reasse- 
ssed continuously. 

* * * 

While discussing the second task 
of an institutional leader, the author 


refers briefly to the historical growth 
of an “institutional” organisation 
and the typical developmental pro- 
blems which need critical policy deci- 
sions. Some of the important pro- 
blems may be briefly referred 
here. 

The selection of the social base : 
Questions such as the choice of 
clientele or market to be served by 
the organisation _ would determine 
personnel recruitment, personnel 
training, public relations and other 
allied matters. While tMs factor may 
play a significant part in private 
commercial concerns, it may be 
doubted whether much importance 
attaches to it in the case of ordinary 
Government departments, particular- 
ly in India, where the Government 
has accepted the goal of socialistic 
pattern of society. However, in the 
case of specialised organisations, 
especially those dealing with social 
uplift and rural developmental acti- 
vities, the class of society from which 
the personnel is recruited and the 
type of bias given to it, would 
influence the success of the mission. 

Building the institutional core ; 
In tMs connection, stress is placed on 
the need for creating an initial homo- 
geneous staff wMch will ultimately 
give a direction and stability to the 
organisation. 

Formalisation of structure and 
procedure : TMs is a necessary pro- 
cess in the development of an organi- 
sation. It is 'a stage with wMch 
administrators are familiar. In this 
context, the author refers to the place 
of decentralisation of powers and 
functions in the Mstorical growth of 
an orgamsation and emphasises the 
need for acMevement of “social 
homogeneity” before decentralisa- 
tion is effected. Decentralisation 
thus ‘‘requires a preparatory period 
of training in wMch leadersMp has 
the opportumty to influence deeply 
the ideas that guide decision-making 
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at lower levels”. This influence may 
take the form of “indoctrination”, 
or the object may, preferably, be 
achieved by “collaborative develop- 
ment of plans and policies.” It 
therefore, follows that, initially’ 
there must be a considerable degree 
of centralisation when cohesion is 
built up before decentralisation of 
functions is effected. 

si* % Ijs 

While discussing the historical 
development of organisations, the 
author indicates a problem, namely, 
“to discover the characteristic ways 
in which types of institutions respond 
to types of circumstances” which is 
worth detailed research and study by 
students of public administration. 
An interesting aspect of administra- 
tion, which Prof. Seknick has empha- 
sised, is the “creation and protection 
of elites.” ‘Elites’ are, according to 
the author, essential for the stability 
of an organisation and should be 
given suflacient ‘autonomy’ to enable 
them to preserve and develop the 
values and integrity of the organisa- 
tion. The problem of forming, train- 
ing and maintaining ‘elites’ is, there- 
fore, an essential task of leadership, 
particularly in organisations which 
are charged with maintenance and 
propagation of “precarious” values. 
In this connection. Prof. Selznick 
throws useful light on the manner in 
which this aspect of administration 
is affected by the nature of super- 
vision and control— centralised con- 
trol or ‘dual supervision’ — and the 
relationship between the headquarters 
and field organisations in respect of 
specialist activities. 

The role of an institutional leader 
is elaborated in the context of the 
historical growth and behaviour of 
large-scale organisations and their 
problems. It is the role of a states- 
man who deals with problems with 
political sagacity, effecting compro- 


necessary, without 
sacrmcmg the essential value of 
the organisation. Such a leader 
^&es the mission of the organisa- 
tion and gives it the appropriate 
^ape m order to fulfil its purpose. 
The approach of the author towards 
the problems of administration and 
admimstratiye organisations is thus 

psychological. 
His treatment of the theme specifical- 
ly excludes the familiar question of 
the leader s personal traits or capaci- 
ties required, upon which, according 
to Simon, Smithburg and Thompson! 
in their book “Public Administra- 
uon , depends the degree of his 
influence within and outside the 
organisation. Nor does he deal 
with the details of the manner in 
which a leader functions; the rela- 
tionship between Iiim and his siib- 
o^inates and other allied questions 
which are discussed at length in 
various books on public administra- 
tion and management, such as in 
“Organisation and Management” by 
Seckler-Hudson, ‘‘Notes on the Gov- 
ernment Executive; His Role and 
His Methods” etc. 


In fact, throughout his book the 
main theme of Prof. Selznick is that 
at higher levels in large organisations, 
the logic of efficiency fails and a new 
logic emerges— the logic of institu- 
tionalisation. “As this occurs, 
organisation management becomes 
institutional leadership” Such leader- 
ship transcends the logic of efficiency 
and goes beyond ‘engineered techni- 
cal arrangement of building blocks.’ 
This approach, however, seems to 
take a somewhat narrow view of the 
organisation techniques and methods. 
Once the purpose and mission of an 
organisation is defined and certain 
‘critical decisions’ taken, the structure 
of the organisation can take account 
of these factors. An assumption 
that an efficiency or organisation 
expert necessarily views the matters 
from limited and preconceived 
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‘building-blocks’ standpoint and is 
incapable of a broader approach 
would be hardly justified. No doubt 
the author admits that “where orga- 
nisation is in good shape from 
engineering standpoint, it is easier 
to put ideals into practice”, but on 
the whole throughout the book he 
appears to overstress the importance 
of the social structure as against 
considerations of eflBlciency and orga- 
nisation. Even if we accept the 
thesis of Prof. Selznick that “the 
study of institutions is in some ways 
comparable to the clinical study of 
personality” it would be unwise for 
a psychologist or sociologist to ignore 
the physical body of the patient or 
the structure of the organisation. 
In fact, according to the author a 
statesman-administrator may be 
called upon to make about two or 
three significant decisions a year; for 
the rest he must, no doubt, concen- 
trate on the day-to-day activities and 
the smooth functioning of the orga- 
nisation. 

"■ sje\ sis', * ,, ■ 


The theory of leadership pro- 
poimded in the book is, probably, 
more fitted to large-scale business 
and industrial organisations, as also 
to organisations imbued with social 
or political aims. Therefore, the 
purposes and objectives are suscep- 
tible of clearer definition and organi- 
sations can be moulded accordingly. 
Leadership in such cases has a more 
positive and pmposeful role to per- 
form, particularly in the initial 
stages, or in the times of crises. 
In the case of Governmental organi- 
sations, particularly in India, it 
would, however, be difiicult to state 
in precise and specific terms the mis- 
sion and the purpose of the or^- 
nisation and the administration has 
perforce to be more impersonal. 
This is not to say that the quality 
of atate^nandiip is not necessary in 


such cases; but, in addition, the 
leader has to be a seasoned adminis- 
trator, looking not only to the needs 
of the organisation as an institution, 
but also to its efficiency. It is for- 
tunate, too, that in the pattern of 
democracy obtaining in Inffia, the 
external pressure groups do not 
exercise the same type of influence 
as they probably do in America and 
the problem of maintenance and pro- 
tection of institutional integrity does 
not assume the same importance. 

In making these observations 
there is no intention to minimise the 
value of Prof. Selznick’s contribution 
in presenting his thesis. It is obvi- 
ous that he fas thought deeply on the 
various facets of public administra- 
tion, especially from sociological 
point of view. The book bears the 
stamp of originality and is illustrat- 
ed with instructive examples of the 
functioning of the armed services, 
T.V.A., large industrial organisations 
and political parties in America. 
The author, rightly, disclaims any 
pretentions to offer solutions to 
immediate problems of leadership 
in administration. His main task, 
as he puts it is : “to explore the 
meanings of institutional leadership, 
in the hope of contributing to our 
understanmng of large-scale organi- 
sations.” He wishes to provide 
“guides to the diagnosis of adminis- 
trative troubles and to suggest that 
the posture of statesmanship may well 
be appropriate for many executives 
who have a nanrower view and more 
limited aspirations.” He seems to 
have discharged his selected task 
well. The book makes, at places, 
a somewhat heavy reading, being 
loaded with technical phraseology, 
but senior executives and serious 
students of public administration 
would read it with interest and with 
profit. 

— K. P. Mathrani 
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THECITYi 'Ey MAX WEBFl^ ft- a 

DALE AND GERTRUD NEuI^RTH mlk ti MARTIN- 

1958, 242p., $4.00. “™ois, The tree Press, Glencoe, 


The progress of civilisation during 
the last few centuries has given a 
peculiar impetus to urbanisation and 
the city has come to occupy a special 
place in human affairs. No wonder 
therefore, that more and more atten- 
tion is being paid to it by sociologists 
and planners. Yet, even though 
human beings have been familiar 
with the man-made organism; it is 
not possible to define it precisely. 
Weber has attempted to study and 
explore the history of the city with 
a view to arriving at acceptable con- 
clusions as to its genesis and raison 
d'etre. He takes us through cen- 
turies of history and almost the entire 
world to present an accurate and 
coherent picture of the city during 
Its evolution through the ages and 
one cannot but marvel at his scholar- 
ship. 

The city, though an ancient ins- 
titution, is not as old as man is and 
therein lies the answer to its future. 
It grew round religious institutions 
of importance or market-places. Its 
origin was thus basically functional 
and Weber’s illustrations makp this 
abundantly clear. Human beings in 
their onward march built cities (and 
often also deserted them as they did 
not subserve their needs or failed to 
perform the functions expected of 
them), the ever-changing range of 
human activities and methods of 
living continually affected the nature 
of the city and gave new dimensions 
to It. Its ch^acter, however, did 
not change radically as much as the 
human being did not change in spite 
of rapid environmental changes. 

Weber has been at pains, as it 
were, to develop a theory of the 
city (presumably as contradistinguish- 
ed from any other settlement) and 
has tried to analyse its essential attri- 
butes, at least in so far as the genesis 


2 ssen- 

.. was the presence of 

a city fortification and a city army 
^ong other qualities, it should haw 
a market, a court and a certain degree 
of autonomy. As a histoncal 
assessment, Ws definition stan “ 
test very well as these denominators 

wtf • 1 Modern civilisation and 
technological advancement has, how- 
ever, given a new shape to the city 

growing around 
industrial nuclei. It is more than 
evident, therefore, that basically the 
city mses out of a search for what 
may be called environmental conve- 
mence among a group of human 
oemgs and so long as inequalities of 
convenience between different places 
lEst, cities will arise and exist, A 
city which is functionally complete 
IS the perfect city. As far as one 
can see a perfect city must remain 
only a dream. 

However, Weber’s researches arc 
an important contribution to the 
study of the city as an urban orga- 
msation and he has gone to the far 
comers of the world to evaluate it. 
The evolution of the human being 
through various stages of social, 
pohtical and economic development 
has been studied in great detail and 
a mass of information has been 
collected. The changes that have 
taken place from time to time in the 
characteristics of the city have been 
forded with care and objectivity. 
But Weber’s objective in going 
through all this labour was obviously 
not merely to present all available 
historical data. His theme is the 
establishment of the theory that the 
development of the city in Europe 
was a definite step forward in social 
progress and he maintains that 
political stability, Christianity and 
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industrial progress in their turn gave 
a unique value and position to the 
city. Not only that : such were the 
compulsions of these forces that the 
earlier cloistered family-settle- 
ments had to go. As cause and 
effect the thesis is acceptable. In 
fact, variants exist outside Europe, 
Cities in ancient India which grew as 
centres of trade, government, pil- 
grimage or education are well 
known. There is thus nothing very 
stirring about Weber’s theory. After 
all, the initial settlement was like 
a nest — a breeding place, as it were; 
primitive and elementary activities 
took place here. With the growth of 
skill and needs, the field of activity 
had to increase and different groups 
found it necessary to converge at 
convenient points for the satisfaction 
of those needs. These points grew 
into cities in due course and natural- 
ly began to provide a standard of life 
at once more variegated and com- 
fortable than in the first settlements. 
That, in all probability, was the real 
origin of the city and the market city, 
the religious centre, the seat of 
Government, the University town 
came in the order of the need of the 
community. A fortification, an 
army, a degree of autonomy and 
a set of local laws were mere instru- 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION; By 
Prentice Hall Inc., 1957, 

The old concept that work simpli- 
fication is applicable only to indus- 
trial and business organizations is no 
more valid, and it has found a use- 
ful place in governmental agencies. 
Work simplification is a common- 
sense, systematic method of identify- 
ing and analyzmg work i)roblems, 
developing solutions, and installing 
improvements. Its main objectives 
are simplification of procedures, cut- 
ting red-tape, better distribution and 
scheduling of work, and elimination 
of unnecessary reports and forms. 


ments in keeping the heterogeneous 
population together. The law of the 
family group was no longer appli- 
cable to this motley congregation. 
Consmon pursuits and fratemalisation 
made a community of this collection 
of people. The rest of the growth 
is easily comprehensible and the rapid 
strides that the city made towards 
becoming what it is today are all too 
well-known. It is difficult to accept 
that the city was the deliberate crea- 
tion of man in an attempt towards 
self-expression or that it was a plan- 
ned synthesis of known or foreseen 
values. It emerged slowly out of 
new needs and methods of living 
adopted for the fulfilment of those 
needs. That, in many cases, the 
city did flower into a live and pleasant 
organism cannot be denied and its 
contribution towards the emancipa- 
tion of man was, indeed, very rich. 

What the future holds is not 
known — technological progress is 
adding to the size and complexity 
of the city and yet who knows that 
this very factor may one day lead to 
the disintegration of the city. But 
that transformation would rather be 
a subject for poets today than for 
historians and sociologists. 

— G. Mukharji 


It embraces within its scope the sim- 
plification of both procedures and 
methods; and aims at the more 
effective use of manpower, equip- 
ment, materials and space. 

During recent years a lot of litera- 
ture has grown up on and aroxmd the 
subject of work simplification under 
varied titles like Motion and Time 
Study, Operation Analysis, Office 
Management, Procedural Analysis, 
Process Charting, Layout Planning 
Techniques, and Work Measurement 


ROBERT N. LEHRER, New Jersey, 
394p., 19.25. 
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Apart from books, pamphlets, bro- 
chures and specialized papers, a 
liberal use has been made of films 
to illustrate and publicize work 
simplification methods. Much of 
this literature, however, deals with 
the techniques of work simplification, 
namely, work distribution, work 
count, flow process, motion economy 
and space layout. 

Dissatisfied with the “common 
method of handling cost reduction, 
human relations and motion and 
time problems”, the author departs 
from the pedestrian treatment of 
charting techniques and emphasizes 
“the dynamic and human aspects of 
a constructive approach.” The book 
thus, is by no means an essay in 
explaining in detail the many tech- 
niques of work simplification. Even 
such conventional tools of work 
simplification as micromotion study 
and procedure analysis have not been 
included in this book, nothing to 
say of newer analysis tools like input 
and output analysis. The scope and 
purpose of the book are aptly indi- 
cated in the Foreword by M.E. 
Mundel reputed for his farm work 
simplification : “Dr. Lehrer has 
undertaken the much-needed task of 
reducing to a broad level of intelli- 
gibility the procedures designed to 
make human work more effective.. . 
Dr. Lehrer has attempted to explain 
the complexities of motion study in 
respect to everyday aspects of pro- 
duction work.” 

The two main concepts under- 
lying the book are ‘Creative Thinking’ 
and ‘Participational Work Simplifi(^- 
tion’. Creative Thinking implies giving 
a new and fresh look at work pro- 
blems and suggesting new and better 
solutions both by the management 
I and the workers. ‘Participational 
Work Simplification’ means partici- 
pation of the workers in the improve- 
ment of their own jobs. 

Here is something new for our 
work simplification programmes. The 


need for generating ideas is perhaps 
nowhere greater than in our govern- 
ment oifices. There is very little 
“creative thinking” on the part of 
public servants in India. Most of 
them are either afraid of taking initia- 
tive and sticking their necks out or 
do not like to appear ridiculous 
with new ideas. There is almost a 
premium on routine and mediocrity. 
The Central O & M Division, which 
is charged with initiating new 
methods and procedures of work, 
has so far taken only one step in 
this direction, namely, monthly 
ineetings of the Directors of O & M in 
different government agencies under 
the chairmanship of its Director. These 
meetings, while beneficial, can hardly 
be a substitute for “brainstorming” 
and “free wheeling” sessions of all 
employees in different government 
units. As regards Participational 
Work Simplification the Special 
Reorganization Unit of the Finance 
Ministry has, in a limited measure, 
introduced this concept. Thus, this 
Unit’s study for work simplification 
is always undertaken in collaboration 
with the persons who are engaged on 
the performance of the various jobs, 
and their active consent to the pro- 
gramme is deemed essential. Train- 
ing in the fundamentals of work 
simplification is an important ele- 
ment in the participational work 
simplification programme. It is 
heartening to find ^t the S. R. U., 
in collaboration with the O & M 
Division, has set up a good and com- 
prehensive training programme for 
persons drawn from several govern- 
ment agencies. 

The book mainly deals with work 
simplification in business. It is true 
that the author has made full use of 
lie experience of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in the field of work simplifica- 
tion and has included a chapter solely 
on such programmes. Nevertheless, 
the "ralue of the book in the field of 
public a dminis tration is limited. 
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The book is written in simple, 
direct and pleasant style which 
makes it an easy reading. It is 
profusely illustrated with tables, 
charts, graphs, and pictures. The 
author has made full use of case 
studies in the business field. Copious 
references at the end of each chapter 
to books, brochures, pamphlets. 


reports, case studies and films relat- 
ing to work simplification also add to 
the value of the book. A good text- 
book on work simplification in 
general has long been overdue. 
Professor Lehrer’s work simplifica- 
tion is a good bid to fill in this gap. 

— A. Avasthi 
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NOTIN OUR STARS ; By A.D. 
GORWALA, Bombay, Jaico Pub- 
lishing House, 1958, 303p., Rs. 3. 

Here is a collection of sixty-two 
short articles, written with vigour and 
often with irony, which were publish- 
ed in some leading dailies during 
1953-57. They contain comments 
and reflections on a wide range of 
contemporary problems — ^political, 
administrative, social and economic— 
seen through the eyes of an Indian 
critic, who — ^to quote his own 
words — ^being “disinterested and free 
can at least say what he thinks about 
some of the policies and actions of 
Government, make suggestions, give 
advice, urge warning, point out 
wrongs, cafi for redress, help in a 
sense, though by no means fully 
or effectively, to perform a few of the 
functions of the Indian Republic’s 
loyal Opposition.” 

Divided into two main parts— 
Internal Problems and Foreign 
Affairs— the book has, among others, 
critical sections on ‘Government 
and Democracy’ and ‘Big Business’, 
i^r reviewing the economic condi- 
tions of the country generally the 
author pleads for simphcity of living 
and avoidance of ostentation and 
grandeur in government and politics, 
and for a pragmatic approach to eco- 
nomic and social problems of the 


day. There are five articles on 
China, one of which, dealing with 
Tibet, is of topical interest. Many of 
the author’s views may not win 
assent, but the articles will not fail 
to entertain, and to provoke thought, 

PILOT PROJECT, INDIA;— The 
story of rural development at Etawah, 
Uttar Pradesh, By ALBERT 
MAYER & OTHERS, India, Oxford 
University Press, 1958, xxiv, 367p., 
Rs. 20. 

Here is a comprehensive and sti- 
mulating but somewhat diffused 
account of the important phases of 
the growth and development of a 
Pilot Project in Rural Development 
which was launched at Etawah 
(U.P.) in late 1948, with a unit of 
sixty-five villages. During the next 
three years the Project ‘grew to in- 
clude over three hundred villages of 
the same district, was reproduced at 
four other centres in Uttar Pradesh, 
and finally became a prototype for 
Community Development Projects 
and National Extension Service 
blocks in thousands of villages in 
every part of India’. The Project 
was planned and guided by Mr. 
Albert Mayer, (an eminent architect 
and town and rural planner from 
New York), in his capacity as the 
Planning and Development Adviser 
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to the Government of U.P. The 
book, which is rich with extracts of 
notes from Mr. Mayer’s files and 
diary and full of case histories and 
case analyses, surveys the ‘ori gin s 
preliminary study, administrative 
organisation (for rural development), 
a philosophy of shared and demo- 
cratic planning, and the elements of 
a specific plan for Etawah’,...‘the 
concept of felt needs and their satis- 
faction’, ‘the principle and practice 
of concentration’ of efforts, ‘the 
methods of realistic targeting and 
time-tabling’, and ways of stimulating 
inner democratisation of development 
adj^istration and village partici- 
pation. The concepts, both of the 
multi-purpose worker at the village 
level and of an integrated scheme 
of all-round participation in develop- 
mentd programmes, were originally 
conceived and developed in the 
Etawah project. ‘The pioneer work 
that has been done there and the 
invaluable experience in rural re- 
construction that has thus been 
gained have been in a large measure 
responsible for the scheme of Com- 
munity Projects which figured so 
prominently in India’s First Five- 
Year Plan and now forms a vital 
part of the Second Five-Year Plan’. 

In addition, there are interesting 
chapters devoted to the consideration 
of results — ^physical and toancial — 
‘Research and Action’ and ‘Pro- 
blems of Expansion’. The last sec- 
tion contains a note of caution against 
an ‘over-speeded’ programme of 
community development. ‘On the 
whole the National Extension Ser- 
vice Projects are inadequate in 
systematic planning, thoroughness, 

and follow-up’ ‘The National 

Extension Service programmes or 
plans in the new projects involve, 
in my||opinion, too many and varied 
items both for the capacity of our 
men at this initial stage and for the 
absorptive capacity of the village and 


development of its inner readiness 
and leadership’. Tt is relatively 
easy to multiply the mechanics of 
the early prototypes, but not so easy 
to multiply and reproduce their 
uuier content. And unfortunately 
n is easy to be unaware in the rush 
that one is doing the former at 
wonderful speeds at the expense of 
the latter.’ Mr. Mayer feels that 
at least six or seven yearn of sus- 
tamed work are needed for such 
results to mature in their full depth 
and extent’ ; that we should at once 
start equating the educational pro- 
gramme or syllabuses of our secon- 
dary schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties to our field requirements’; and 
that India therefore might appoint 
a commission of observers and philo- 
sophers, trained and sensitive men 
and women of broad view and of 
differing backgrounds and outlook... 
to consider, in the light of India’s 
situation and of such shaking events 
in the past as the industrial revolu- 
tion, what kinds of ultimate courses 
they see ahead’. Mr. Mayer also 
advocates specialisation at the middle 
levels of development administration 
and lays special emphasis on the 
need for suitable and adequate train- 
ing in development work and the 
development of right attitudes. 


T V A— THE FIRST TWENTY 
YEARS; Ed. by ROSCOE C. MAR- 
TIN, Alabama, University of Alaba- 
ma Press, and Tennessee, University 
of Tennessee Press, xiii, 282p., $4.50. 

The volume contains the edited 
version of lectures delivered by six- 
teen staff members of the T.V.A. at a 
course in public administration given 
by the Florida State University in the 
first half of 1953. Mr. Gordon R. 
Clapp, the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, in the first introductory 
chapter, outlines some of the dis- 
tinguishing features and workways of 
the T.V.A. 
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Part I describes ‘Framework for 
Operation’. The chapters on ‘Legal 
Foundations’, ‘Administrative Foun- 
dations’, and ‘Personnel Adminis- 
tration’, outline the statutory obliga- 
tions of the Authority ; the evolution 
of its organisational pattern 
and the positive approach of the 
Authority to personnel problems. 
Part II of the book is concerned 
with ‘Physical Development of the 
Valley’ and Part HI with ‘Social and 
Economic Development’. In Part 
IV— ‘Some Broader Implications’ — 
are contained interesting sections on 
‘T.V.A. in its Larger Setting’ and 
‘Retrospect and Prospect’, the last 
by Prof. Roscoe C. Martin. 

CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION 
IN CANADA-, By GORDON BLA- 
KE, University of Toronto Press, 
1957, X, 193p., 28s. 

As an essay in tariff technology, 
the author traces the evolution and 
development of Canadian tariff admi- 
nistration, primarily as an economic 
institution, from the times of the 
French regime to the present day and 
also discusses the questions of 
‘The Tariff Schedule’, ‘Valuation’, 
and “Appraisement’. ‘The Customs 
Establishment Since Confederation’ 
— ^its organization and the problems 
of political patronage and morale 
and efficiency in the Canadian Cus- 
toms Service — is examined in some 
detail in Chapter Ten. Emphasizing 
the existence, in Canada, of two dis- 
tinct but closely connected enact- 
ments to deal with matters of 
“official tariff” and “legislative tariff”, 
ffie study attempts to bring out the 
influence of both economic and admi- 
nistrative factors on the nature, 
form and content of tariff. The 
political and ideological problem has 


been deliberately relegated to a 
minor position in the study and its 
influence has been noted only where 
it has indisputably affected the topic 
of discussion. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF POLI- 
TICAL THEORY; By H.R.G. GRE- 
AVES, London, George Allen and 
Unwin, 1958, 208p. 

Viewing the state as one of the 
many human associations though 
possessed of coercive power unlike 
all the rest of them, the author analy- 
ses the sanction underlying the indi- 
vidual’s obligations to the state in 
terms of the latter’s purposes and 
functions which have a meaning in 
so far as they are directed to giving 
satisfactions to the persons compris- 
ing the system of co-operation the 
state represents. The foundations 
of the social morality are said to lie 
in the coincidence of personal moral 
ideas. As human purpose for each 
individual consists of the conscious 
direction of his life to accord with his 
ordered experience, the essence of 
democracy is to be found not in the 
sanctity of majority but in the con- 
ditions it creates and sustains for 
individual moral fulfilment. Politi- 
cal theory for Mr. Greaves starts, 
therefore, from facts of moral cons- 
ciousness of the individual, emerging 
froni the process of the integration 
of his individualistic and social needs 
as one entity, and extends to his 
rights and duties and to political 
institutions as conditions of ‘self 
realimtion’ for all individuals. 1 he 
implication of such an approach to 
the politir^ theory are essentially in 
the direction of the democratization 
of the internal administrative pro- 
cesses and structures. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION- 
SOME CONTEMPORARY TRENDS* 

Lynton K. Caldwell 

"V^HENEVER men work together to achieve some common purpose, 
^ administration becomes necessary, for no other means has been 
discovered for co-ordinating co-operative human endeavour. Admi- 
nistration is thus the means by which human effort is organized and 
directed toward specified goals. And because administration imple- 
ments decisions requiring the direction and control of group action, it 
implies government in the broad sense. 

As generic social processes, government and administration occur 
in many different contexts (domestic, religious, economic, fraternal). 
Our concern here, however, is with the administrative process within 
the institutional framework of tradition, law, and policy that constitutes 
the governmental state. Our scope is thus less than all of government 
and less than all of administration, and is limited to the education and 
training of those persons to whom the administration of government 
is entrusted. Our focus is upon present efforts to increase the effective- 
ness for public service of those men and women who make up our 
public bureaucracies. 

Government is the greatest collective effort in which man has 
engaged, and it is one of the principal institutional expressions of his 
civilization; its administration is the severest test of his capacity for 
social development. To be understood adequately, the administration 
of government must be viewed in relation to its role in the evolution of 
human society. Without appreciation of this larger relationship, it is 
difficult to understand the full significance of administration in the day- 
to-day affairs that are the life stream of government. This discussion 


♦Text of the lecture delivered at the I,LP*A. on August 30, 1958. 
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of trends in education and training for public administration that 
follows should be read within this broad context. 

THREE CONTEMPORARY TRENDS 

The most pertinent and obvious fact relating to our topic is the 
tremendous responsibility that governmental bureaucracies have every- 
where assumed for safeguarding and promoting the public welfare. 
Although political ideologies and governmental traditions and methods 
differ, the heavy responsibility of public bureaucracies is a universal 
circumstance. Accentuating this weight of responsibility is the in- 
adequacy of nearly every governmental administrative system to deal 
effectively with the exigencies confronting it. This is true not only of 
newly established national governments in Asia and Africa, but in 
different ways is also true of older established governmental systems in 
Western Europe and the Americas. The quest for competence in the 
public service has stimulated efforts toward improving the quality of 
public officials through pre-service education and in-service training. 
Traditional preparation for public service careers has almost every- 
where been called into question, as social science research has revealed 
new aspects of the administrative process that have called for new types 
of education and training. 

Among the many innovations and developments in education and 
training for public administration during recent years there are three 
that may be identified as of exceptional significance. These trends 
have profoundly influenced political and administrative thought 
regarding the values that govern human relations and the capacity of 
human beings to co-operate voluntarily toward agreed common ends. 
Social trends are seldom clear-cut and precise. Those that we are 
about to discuss are not without exception. I shall therefore state them 
as attitudes which, thou^ widely held and of growing influence, are 
not universally shared. In brief these trends are toward : 

1. An understanding of administration as a universal social 
process, modified in practice by ethnological and technolo- 
gical factors; 

2. An acceptance by government of responsibility for the 
development and training of men and women for public 
responsibilities; and 

3. A growing sense of responsibility among public officials 
themselves for improving the quality, effectiveness and 
accountability of the public service. 
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I should now like to elaborate briefly 
relate them to contemporary develonment*! 
for public administration. 


upon these trends and to 
in education and training 


administration as a universal process 
^ k Adimmstration is a umque human invention. It does not appear 

’’y. “J' fo™ oC living orSm 

Jthough bghly implex socal organization has emerged amS iS 
insects. The systenmUzed co-operative activities of these sSS 
lower am^ sociehes appear to be controlled by combinations 3 
genetic and extonal physio-chemical stimuH in ways that we scarry 
imderstand. The m^pnngs of hitman co-operation may hardly Z 
betto understood. But the process of human co-operation has 
r jjeived a VMt amount of study and we enjoy the advantage of beina 
able to exanune aprocessin which we are participants and of which we 
know something at firsthand. 


The coinmon denominator of administration is man himself. 
Human behaviour, although capable of astonishing variation is not 
capable of infinite variation. Man is limited by his faculties. He can 
invest an almost endless variety of languages; but language, spoken and 
written, remains an indispensable means for his communications 
Simple forms of co-operative behaviour may in some measure be co- 
ordinated by non-verbal communication, but administered co-operation 
involves the transmission of ideas, concepts, questions and commands 
that require the use of language. From one viewpoint, indeed, admi- 
rustration may be described as a systematized process of communica- 
tion. The universality of the administrative process arises therefore 
out of the universality of human mental processes and most notably 
out of man’s common and limited means for communicating complex 
ideas. 


Had the study of administration grown initially out of studies in 
human psychology and sociology, the generic character of the admi- 
nistrative process would surely have received earlier recognition. But 
the study of public administration, at least, grew out of studies in the 
law, history and political economy of respective countries. The 
focus of attention was upon national rather than universal characteris- 
tics; for example, upon French administration or British or American. 
In addition, administration as a general process was seldom studied, 
even in the narrowly national context, outside of Western European 
and American societies. Some notable treatises on administrative 
conduct are to be found in the older literatures of India, China, and of 
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the Islamic world, but in the main they are of a didactic and hortatory 
character and do not greatly advance our knowledge of administration 
as a generic social process. 

It seems probable that the generic character of the process of admi- 
nistration, like that of eating or sleeping, always was tacitly assumed. 
But because the focus of scholars was upon specific applications rather 
than upon the process itself, this tacit assumption was of little practical 
consequence. Indeed, the systematic study of administration as a 
universal process really began less than a century ago. The initial 
impetus came from late nineteenth century studies in industrial organi- 
zation and management, such as were undertaken by Henri Fayol in 
France and Frederick W. Taylor in the United States. In contrast 
to the study of public administration, thought on industrial manage- 
ment was not tied into particular systems of legal concepts and politi- 
cal institutions. It was international or perhaps more accurately non- 
national in character. 

An important exception to the restricted scope of studies in public 
administration was the broader comparative approach taken by students 
of military organization and administration. In contrast to writings on 
civil administration, the literature of military administration command- 
ed an international audience. Von Clausewitz and De Gaulle, for 
example, enjoyed an international reputation not matched by writers 
on civil administration. Military considerations prompt an interest 
among nations in each other’s military establishments and theories; in 
civil administration there is no comparable spur to curiosity. 

Another line of inquiry influencing the study of administration 
was that pursued by ethnologists and sociologists into social organiza- 
tion and social behaviour. Students of social organization characteris- 
tically were less bound by their own cultural milieu than were many 
political scientists whose first interest was frequently in the politics of 
their own societies. The sociologist studying a great variety of social 
institutions encountered analogies and contrasts among them that 
called for explanation. Comparative studies of social organization 
and behaviour produced findings that not only threw light on adminis- 
trative behaviour but opened new lines of inquiry transcending poli- 
tical and cultural boundaries. Among the more promising of 
these new lines of inquiry (perhaps it should be described as several 
lines) are the behavioral studies of recent years in which much atten- 
tion is ^ven to psychological factors in group behaviour. The “group 
dynamics” line of inquiry is a particular phase of this more general 
development. 
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as a universa] process c<lministration 

and experience growing out of internationar^^ of administrative ideas 
ing the second world war M n 

national organizations with admini<itra/- r '"for- 

scale larger than theretofore In thiS functions occurred on a 
trative experience and concents of mam! *^ons the adniinis- 

For organizations like the United NationriT”* ^ reconciled. 
Bank or the World Health Organization ’a^"—°<’ ^'^ternational 
methods were required that would h,- administrative policies and 
staff serving in all parts of the world international 

itself evidence of the universalitJSiaJ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ - 

especiaUy?gScalSStZ\o“ 

trative process has been muIti-natiZaraZZ™®°^^’^‘^ 
assistance. Through these nmcn-am ^ bi-national technical 
bythe United Nations thTuSw^’ those supported 

more factmj knoS« aS ad^ ‘p 

S“s:rtrr“r;L‘S^ 

through mternational confereuces, round-tables and seminars.'”'*''™ 

The effect of this growing recognition of the universality nf thr> 
admmistrative process has been felt in educationZd SZa ^ 
public administration. Until about a decade ago the preva W 
dency in umversity teaching was to interpret “public administration” 
the* [fT terms. Although there was widespread interest in 

^marZZf P^'^hc administration were 

flbZ \rZf P“^ administration in America rather than 
about pubhc admimstration generically. The same practice prevailed 

ZrTr , ^ textbook writer may still be pri- 

rily upon the practice of admimstration in his own country, but 
honzons have been broadened. Greater sophistication is now shown 
m distmguishmg particular administrative practices from the generic 

,,;,plO.,CCSS, ■" 

T + . and scholarly publication likewise evidence this trend, 

interest in the comparative approach to administration has increased 
as a growmg hterature on public administration in various countries 
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provides substance for comparison and generalization. Comparative 
studies of public administration have been sponsored or promoted by, 
for example, the International Political Science Association, the 
International Institute of Administrative Sciences, and the International 
Union of Local Authorities. Comparative studies of special aspects 
of administration, including bibliographies, have been published by 
the United Nations Organization and by Unesco. At national levels, 
comparative studies are under way in many different universities and 
research institutions. In the United States, a committee on compa- 
rative administration of the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion attempts to keep in touch with current activities and to stimulate 
research in unexplored areas. Particular interest has been shown 
recently in the development of models for the study of institutional 
change and for the comparative analysis of administrative behaviour. 
From these models it is hoped that a more valid factual foundation may 
be laid for subsequent generalization. 

The actual content as well as emphasis in university teaching has 
thus been influenced by this trend. Moreover the effects are evident 
in the study of business adnainistration as well as in public admims- 
tration, although schools of business administration gave practical 
recognition to the universal character of administration at a relatively 
early date. Evidence of the trend in teaching may be found not only 
in the published sources cited above but also in the construction of the 
curriculum and emphasis on subject matter. Comparative materials 
are being drawn upon more heavily than heretofore and considerable 
attention has been given to comparative use of the case method. The 
Am erican Inter-University Case Programme has now begun to assem- 
ble a collection of cases from abroad to complement the cases developed 
primarily out of American experience. 

In the public service itself there is clearly a trend toward a broad- 
er comprehension of administration. This is evident in the executive 
development programmes that have become immensely popular in the 
United States. A quarter-century ago these programmes, treating 
administration as a generic social process, would have incurred much 
greater resistance and skeptidsm than they do today. At that time 
training for administration would have tended toward indoctrination 
in the policies, rules and organization of an official’s own agency or 
business firm. The broader considerations of processes, relationships 
and environmental factors would have been generally viewed as 
“impractical” or “irrelevant.” 

; It is perhaps too early to forecast the effect of this broadened 
approach to education and training in administration upon the actual 
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conduct of government Nevertheless it seems almost certain that the 
pronounced changes of attitude that have occurred and are ocewr no 
will have a clearly discernible effect upon the public serviST I? 
course of the next quarter-century. In the uSted ™ 

there appears to be a growing contrast between^he qu4y and Sec’ 
tiveness of public administration in the federal governme^^t and if tot 
more pro^essive sate and munieipalities in which these trenl hare 
been widely felt and the more tradiUonahy oriented states and munS 
pahnes m which substantial prejudice against a professionalized pu” to 

GOVERNMENTAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION 
FOR PUBLIC SERVICE CAR RS 

f Governmental concern with the educational preparation of its 
future officers is hardly a new development, although it has been of 
imeyen strength from country to country. Historical examples may 
be cited of special schools or courses of training established by govern- 
ments to insure an adequate supply of competent public officials The 
school established by the Ottoman Turkish Sultan, Muham- 
med 11, illustrates one manner in which this governmental responsibility 
was recognized and discharged. The well-known Northcote-Trevelyan 
Report on the British Civil Service represents a different approach o 
governmental responsibility. The Turks undertook directly to select 
train and appoint their public officials who were in actual fact slaves of 
the Sultan. The British, in contrast, left the actual educational prepa- 
ration for public hfe to the individual. The personal qualities sought 
in the public service were to be secured through voluntary competitive 
examination, the standards for which would be fixed by the govern- 
ment itself through a Civil Service Commission. But whatever the 
way in which governmental concern for the quality of the public service 
was manifested, few governments assumed a direct, systematic and 
continuing responsibility for the education of prospective public 
officials. 

The tremendous governmental changes following the second 
World war brought about an equally great change in governmental 
responsibility for the public service. Across Asia and Africa a host 
of newly independent nations merged, most of them lacking sufficient 
trained and experienced officials to carry on the public business re- 
linquished by the retiring colonial regimes. Moreover, these new states 
were impatient to employ their newly-won freedom in programmes of 
economic and social development. Widespread social unrest and 
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political instability gave this movement toward national reconstruction 
an urgency that was also felt in older established states in Asia, 
Western Europe and South America. 

One of the earliest and most dramatic indications of the new 
attitude in government toward education for the public service came 
from France with the establishment in 1945 of Ecole Nationale 
d’ Administration. The war and the German occupation had severely 
shaken the French public service. Direct governmental responsibility 
for the preparatory training of future public administrative officials was 
believed necessary to insure an effective and reliable administrative 
corps. 

In the United Kingdom a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons suggested in a report to the 1941-42 session that a civil 
service staff college might be required to provide a type of training for 
public service responsibilities that traditional British education for the 
administrative levels of public service did not seem to provide. During 
1943-44 the question of a staff college was debated in Commons and 
studied by a special committee chaired by Ralph Assheton, M.P., 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury. The report of the Assheton 
Committee rejected the staff college proposal, urging instead an expand- 
ed and improved programme of in-service training. This course of 
action was followed by the government. But in 1946 a privately 
sponsored Administrative Staff College was established at Henley-on- 
Thames and has in some measure provided the type of educational 
experience suggested by the Select Committee. The Administrative 
Staff College moreover illustrates the generic approach to the adminis- 
trative process. The junior officials who attend its sessions are 
drawn from business and labour as weU as from government, and a 
small percentage has come from commonwealth and other countries 
abroad. The training at Henley is directed toward the type of respon- 
sibilities and relationships encountered at hi^er administrative levels 
rather than with the specifics of national administrative practice. 

The Government of India has taken the most positive measures 
among commonwealth and indeed among Asian countries in providing 
educational and training facilities for the public service. Apart from 
several university public administration programmes, the responsibility 
of the government is being carried out through the Indian Adminis- 
trative Service Training School at Delhi and the I.A.S. Staff College* 


of ttese and the Central Secretariat Training School have since been com- 
mrasd to form the National Academy of Public Administration. 
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at Simla, the 
through support 
Administration. 


Administrative StafT College at 
of the activities of the Indian 


Hyderabad and 
Institute of Public 


estebli*rffo?the™u'SaonaSfnto7ofm^^ 

also for research m public adminisfrabou The maWtroTZe 

Unired Stares Colo^laZSr^^ 

philauthroptc foundations. Many of these agencies areSZZ 
mes but this tem may not, as in India. Australia New L and 
Ca^a and the United Kingdom, connote a profcssS « Z 
Rather the term comsponda more often to American or ZncrZac 
miplymg a type of hi^er school or research centre that 0110^ aZ 
oiatri with a univeisity. Countries in which governments haircS 
bhsM or supported ‘•institutes” for the specific purpose of training 
for the publjc sem« include in addition to Indii : Braril, TZ 
^bodia Etbopia, France, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy 

Pakistan^hihppmes, Thailand, Turtey, South Vietnam, and Yugo- 
to. This listing IS representative rather than comprehensive. 
There are other comtnes that have established comparable schools 
or agencies for public service training. Perhaps the most unusual 
as well as one of the more successful, has been the Central American 
Advanced School on Public Administration supported by five Central 
American republics with initial assistance from the United Nations. 


In the United States of America the schools or institutes training 
specifically for careers in public administration are primarily state 
supported or are privately endowed. The federal government in the 
past has not directly aided or assisted general training for careers in 
public adrnimstration, ^ although certain federal departments secured 
specific training legislation. Since 1 958 , comprehensive legislation that 
authorizes advanced training for persons already in the government 
service has been in elfect. In the federal government and in the more 
progressive states, goyeminental responsibility for the training and 
development of administrative personnel is accepted without question. 
Some cities and a few counties, Los Angeles city and county, for 
example, have effective training programmes. For the most part, 
however, the states and municipalities look to the universities and 
professional associations to assume the tasks of preparatory education 
and job-related training. There is, however, an increasing tendency 
for governmental units to support these education and training efforts 
in a variety of ways. 
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An interesting example of co-operation between several different 
govemmental and educational organizations for public service training 
is afforded by the Southern Regional Public Administration Training 
Programme. Since 1944 four southern state universities and govern- 
mental agencies have carried on a programme of graduate study and 
practical training. Students spend an academic semester at each of 
two of the co-operating schools, and a three months’ internship in 
some practical aspect of administration is undertaken in a govern- 
mental office : state, local, federal, or regional. The routine work of 
the programme is administered by the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration of the University of Alabama; academic direction is provided 
by a joint university-governmental committee representing the parti- 
cipating institutions. This co-operative plan provides for the maximum 
utilization of training resources, avoiding unnecessary duplication of 
effort in the co-operating states. 

The foregoing examples illustrate the growing concern of govern- 
ment for the education and training of future as well as present public 
administrators. This trend seems certain to grow; the exigencies of 
societies upon government everywhere are such that increasing public 
administrative action to insure the adequacy of public service person- 
nel as to numbers, quaUty and integrity appears to be inevitable. 

PROFESSIONAL CONCERN OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS FOR THE 
QUALITY OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

Professional associations of public officials have existed for 
many years. Until recently these organizations tended to be either 
of two kinds. The first were societies of specialists ; for example, acco- 
untants, army officers, engineers, foresters, physicians, nurses, teachers, 
or law enforcement officers. The problems of their professional 
specialities have been the uniting bonds for groups of this type. The 
second, not always clearly distinguishable from the first, were unions, 
organized along various lines and with the welfare and status of their 
members their primary concern. 

During the past quarter-century, however, a third type of organi- 
zation of public officials has gained prominence. Its focus is neither 
on a particular occupational speciality nor primarily on public service 
salaries, privileges and working conditions. Instead its purpose is 
to strengthen and improve the public service throu^ better under- 
standing (a) of the forces that control public administration and (b) 
of the processes through which administration actually takes place. 
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Membership m ' these orgamzations, of which the American 
Society for Pub he Admimstration, the Indian Institute of Public Adml 
Mstration and the Royal Institute of Public Administration (UnTed 
Kingdom) are examples, characteristically includes persons outside the 
government service who have special interest in public administration. 
Among such individuals are umversity professors (who may or may 
not be civil servants), management consultants, lawyers, legislators and 
retired oflScials. These societies tend toward neutrality in questions of 
political character, their focus is upon improvement of the public 
service Es E ineEiis to e more effective government 


One of the principal means to a more effective government is the 
educational development of the public servant. It is therefore not 
surprising that public administration societies have almost uniformly 
encouraged in-service training, have taken great interest in educational 
preparation for the public service and have, as is notably the case in 
India, actually sponsored and conducted training programmes. 
Although few societies have moved as directly into educational and 
training activities as has the Indian Institute of Public Administration 
actual training programmes, usually of short-term duration, have been 
undertaken by the Royal Institute of Public Administration in the 
United Kingdom and by the American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration in the United States. 


An important contribution to improvement of the public service 
is research and publication pertaining to public service needs and pro- 
blems. The Royal Institute of Public Administration, in particular, 
has published or sponsored various monographs and pamphlets rela- 
tive to the public service. Journals are published by all principal 
societies and the following is a partial list of those printed in English. 

Administration— Institute of Public Administration of Ireland 

Canadian Public Administration— Insiiintt of Public Administra- 
tion of Canada 

Indian Journal of Public Administration— In&mn Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration 

New Zealand Journal of Public Administration— iAm Zealand 
Institute of Public Administration ' 

Philippine Journal of Public Administration — Institute of Public 
Administration, University of the Philippines (not publish- 
ed by a professional society, but serving the needs of such 
groups as the Philippine Society for Public Administration) 
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Public Administration (Australia)— Australian Regional Groups 
of the Royal Institute of Public Administration 

Public Administration (United Kingdom)— Royal Institute of 
Public Administration 

Public Administration Review — ^American Society for Public 
Administration. 

CONCLUSION 

There are many ways of classifying trends of the sort that we have 
been discussing. There are moreover other trends that have not been 
touched upon in this discourse. Among these would be (1) the grow- 
ing influence of behavioral studies on administrative theory, training 
and practice, in addition to their impact upon the generalizing approach 
to administration, (2) the increasing rapprochement between univer- 
sities and governmental agencies in setting standards of achievement 
for both pre-service and in-service training, (3) the growing disposition 
to view the education of the public administrator as indefinitely un- 
finished business in the sense that his education and training must be 
a continuing, career-long process, (4) the effect of nationalization of 
industries and the growth of state enterprises upon public adminis- 
tration training, and (5) the growing difficulty in many countries in 
reconciling the need for national security and economic stability with 
freedom of public employee groups to engage in organized political 
action. But the trends upon which we have dwelt at greater length 
are those that have seemed most significant, at least from the vantage 
point of the present. 

To summarize then, the most important contemporary trends 
affecting the education and training of public administrators seem 
to be : ■ 

1. General and explicit recognition of the universality of the 
administrative process; 

2. Governmental acceptance of responsibility for the develop- 
ment of the administrative corps of the public service; and 

3. Development of a sense of responsibility among public 
officials for improvement of the quality of the public service. 

Should these trends continue and appreciably infl.uence adminis- 
trative developments in government, it seems likely that during the 
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next half-century mankind will be governed more proficiently and with 
a greater sense of responsibility than has ever been evident before. 
Under inhumane or unwise political leadership this heightened effec- 
tiveness, were it merely technical, might indeed be harmful. There is, 
however, hope that the quality of political government may generally 
improve, in part, as a consequence of public services that are better 
able to provide the competent and informed staff assistance and execu- 
tion upon which political leadership in this age must so largely depend. 

The increasing dependence of governmental decisions upon 
technical and administrative expertise does, however, raise the very 
serious question of the extent to which the career public service is 
guardian and servant of public values. It is a commonplace of go- 
vernment that public officials do support certain values as against 
others. Conflict among administrative agencies frequently arises from 
incompatibilities among their value commitments. In open and cul- 
turally heterogeneous societies it becomes very difficult to identify 
many values that are generally held throu^out the total community. 
The search for consensus in democratic governments is usually 
considered to be the special task of the politician. But political 
party doctrine and commitment often severely limit the capacity of 
political leaders to obtain general agreement. Moreover, diversity 
itself may be an important value in the political community. As the 
scope of governmental activities grows, affecting ever more intimately 
the lives of people everywhere, the moral responsibility of the public 
administrator becomes an ever more pressing subject of query and con- 
cern. If we were to forecast major trends in education and training 
for public administration in the future, it seems inevitable that one of 
them would have to do with this very fundamental aspect of public 
service. 


“The capitalist thinks that bureaucracy is a bad word, but the 
socialist likes it. The socialist thinks that enterprise is a danger- 
ous word, but the capitalist supports it. And both are wrong. 
It is the best in bureaucracy combined with the best in enterprise 
that equals institutional vitality and a dynamic economy.” 

—MARSHALL E. DIMOCK 
(in “Administrative Vitality”) 


A FUNDAMENTAL APPROACH TO THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE RURAL COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME* (II) 

Iqbal Narain 

IMPLICATIONS IN TERMS OF PLANNING 

Having analysed the concept of rural community development, 
let us turn to a study of its implications in terms of planning. The 
field of planning is so vast that one can only venture a study of some 
fundamental considerations (which have a distinctly administrative 
bias) in the context of the objectives already set forth. 

As far as the under-developed countries go, the Government 
has to sponsor the rural community development programme and 
determine its broad pattern on a democratic basis.®® Its need is 
obvious enough. First, the area of backwardness to be covered in 
under-developed countries is so vast and the problems of develop- 
ment so multifarious and complex that a national programme at 
governmental level alone can meet the challenge. Voluntary public 
agencies can neither be forthcoming in such large numbers as to cope 
with the situation, nor do they have the resources to rise to the occa- 
sion. Systematic planning of their activities with a due sense of priori- 
ties and co-ordination is equally difficult. Secondly, under-developed 
countries, by and large, have been under foreign domination and 


*It is the second instalment of the text of an essay which 
won a second prize in the IIPA Essay Competition, 1958, 
jointly with “A Short Study in the Theory and Practice of 
Public Corporation in a Democracy” (by Dr. Amba Prasad). 
The first instalment appeared in the last issue (for April- June 
1959).— Ed. 

23. Cf, The observation of the U.N. Mission Report, “The problem in the 
Philippines is to capitalize on the public interest now being shown and integrate the 
various approaches into a national programme. Even if their work is co-ordinated, 
voluntary agencies are unlikely of themselves to be adequate in resources to the task, 
such approach under a separate agency as has been made in India and Ceylon would be 
necessary with adequate alteration to the strengthening of government organization 
and services, training of personnel and promotion of village organizations. Voluntary 
agencies might then provide valuable collaboration. . .We believe that the contribution 
on any scale of community programme to economic and social progress requires that 
they may be undertaken by government* (Vide: Report of the Mission on Community 
Organisation and Development in South and Southeast Asia^ United Nations, December 
1953, pp. 12-13.) 
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their people, therefore, do not have the self-confidence, initiative, 
vision, public-spiritedness and up and doing outlook of a free and 
democratic people to plan for themselves. They can only move ahead 
with government-motivated self-help to seif-motivated self-help. 
The Government, however, must take into consideration the follow- 
ing points while sponsoring the programme and determining its broad 
framework : 

(i) They must begin with clearly defined objectives. If the 
objectives of the programme are ill-defined, planning shall be unscienti- 
fic and its administration confused and defective. 

(if) The objectives as well as the planning of its broad frame- 
work should be realistic and practical on the one hand and flexible 
on the other. The programme must be a people’s programme and 
embody their aspirations and long-felt needs and that too with a 
democratic sense of priorities. The democratic sense of priorities 
should be a synthesis of what the Government with the advice of 
experts and in the context of its vision of national reconstruction takes 
to be a priority and what the people by their experience and on the 
score of their long-felt needs take to be a priority. For some time till 
the people are educated enough to develop a correct perspective of 
priorities and are enthused about the programme of rural develop- 
ment to stand by it in the right earnest, the Government should not 
mind compromising their sense of priority with the people’s sense 
of priority. The crux of the rural community development pro- 
gramme, as we have already noted in the study of the objectives, is 
the people’s participation in it. If the plan aims at meeting those 
needs of the people which they take to be prior, it will enthuse them 
and mobilize them into action almost voluntarily. Not only this, 
the Government should plan modestly. They should take into con- 
sideration the limits of national resources and people’s resources 
so that the plan may not have to undergo a cut and rephasing as it 
frustrates people and damps their enthusiasm and nothing is more 
suicidal for a rural community development programme than frus- 
tration in the people and damping of their enthusiasm. 


24. Cf. Phillips Ruopp, Approaches to Community Development : A Symposium 
Introductory to Problems and Methods of Village Welfare in Under^^developed Areas, W. Van 
Hoeve Ltd., The Hague, Bandung, 1953, p.l7 : ‘'If the people of an Illinois Village think 
of community in terms of the exclusive solidarity of established residents as opposed to 
newcomers or strangers and of development simply as the acquisition of a cinema or a 
'supermarf, I cannot tell them that what they are interested in is not community deve- 
lopment. I can only suggest indirectly that these words have other connotations which 
are preferable. (To me personally community development may be associated with cer- 
tain provisional spiritual absolutes by which I judge any specific example; to my hypo- 
thetical Illinois villagers it has other associations; to African villagers it may have associ- 
ations that differ sharply from both mine and those of .my compatriots.) 
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The Government, if their plans are to be both realistic and practi- 
cal, should have a keen sense of the time factor. They should not be in a 
hurry. The programme of the development of the rural community 
owing to its multi-purpose character and the large area of backwardness 
to be covered in all walks of life has to be slow and long-spread. No 
government can have the lamp of Alladin and work a miracle over- 
night. If hurriedly brought about, the development will not be of a 
quality which will endure. It will only be superficial and will involve 
waste, both of human energy and material. The administration shall 
find itself forced with a mad race for targets against time. It will 
try to meet them superficially and on paper, neither taking the people 
with it, nor inspiring them for self-help. The objectives of the rural 
community development programme, on the contrary, demand that the 
Government should give a proper lead to the people and thus inspire 
them to take the lead themselves. They should insist upon qualitative 
aspects of development and lasting results so that one government- 
stimulated step may mean such tangible and concrete good to the 
people as to inspire them to take up many self-stimulated steps. The 
Government should never forget that the ultimate and real objective 
of the rural community development programme is not government- 
motivated self-help but self-motivated self-help and for that the 
programme must yield concrete results in the life of the people. The 
emphasis on the time factor should not be treated as a plea for halt- 
ing, tardy, and delayed development. The under-developed countries 
have already waited too long and they cannot and should not wait 
that long any more. What is essential is that the Governments should 
follow the golden mean and be neither too slow nor too quick. Again, 
realistic planning would mean planning keeping in view the setting of 
the country in general, and the area which is sought to be developed 
in particular. The rural community development programme has to 
be a people’s programme and as such it should be in tune with their 
local setting; it should suit their genius, resources, outlook, traditions, 
and cultural moorings. The programme should not appear to be 
imported or having a foreign stamp; it should be their own; of the 
people and for the people. If an outlook, a tradition or some 
cultural or religious practice needs a change, it should not be affected 
coercively as if with a jerk and startling suddenness which will shake the 
people’s faith in the programme. It should be brought about with 
education and persuasion. The ideal here should be not a resolution 
from without but a resolution from within — a spontaneous and weli- 
considered change by the people in their own way of life. Such 
a change would be natural and hence lasting. Above all, the planning 
should be flexible and should leave enough elbow-room freedom to 
the administrator on the spot and the people’s representatives to fill 
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in details and thus adjust the plan to local needs, resources and aspira- 
tions ot the people. In under-developed countries, by and large, 
the Government can fix up certain common objectives keeping in 
view its overall development plan for the country to form the plank 
of rural community development programmes; yet these objectives 
have to be tuned and trimmed in response to the change in the local 
emphasis on priorities which is bound to be there in vast countries 
like India or Africa, where the rural communities in spite of certain 
underlying common features, still differ and differ widely from each 
other. In fact the planning of the rural community development 
programme should follow the pattern of decentralized planning, the 
broad objectives and framework being determined at the top govern- 
mental levels more by way of a policy statement than an operative 
plan, and details and priorities being determined at the local levels 
by the people through their representatives and the local administra- 
tor. The flexibility of planning alone can make it popular and enable 
the administrator to execute it successfully with the thus-evoked 
enthusiasm and support of the people; this alone will make the plan 
realistic and enable it to evolve from within in terms of immediate 
objectives within the broad framework of the governmental policy 
and in terms of vitality that comes with people’s support and enthu- 
siasm. That flexibility of planning will make it democratic and deve- 
lop initiative and sense of responsibility both in the people and the 
local administrators. What is most important, it will make the plan 
dynamic, which will not treat the people as a static leviathan but 
as changing and progressing demos and which will change and grow 
as the people do. It will not be out of place here to mention what the 
Report of the Study Team on Community Projects and National 
Extension Service has to say in this regard in the context of the Indian 
scene : 

“During our visits to various blocks we repeatedly heard 
complaints that the fixation of targets had been arbitrary 
and unrealistic. In most cases, we found these arbitrary 
and unrealistic. In most cases, we found these targets had 
' been prescribed by the district level or the block level officers 
without consulting the local representatives of the people. 

We can hardly over-emphasize people’s role in planning and 
executing the community development programme. The 
broad objectives, the general pattern and the measure of 
financial, technical and supervisory assistance available 
have got to be worked out by the States; but it is, for the 
people’s representatives assisted by the development 
staff to work out and execute the details of the plan. The 
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fixation of targets should, therefore, be the joint responsibi- 
lity of the States on the one hand and the local representa- 
tive institutions on the other. The responsibility has to be 
clearly defined...®® 


{Hi) As emphasized above, the need is that the plan of rural 
community development programme should be in time with the set- 
ting of the people and the area which is being developed or it should 
have an essentially rural bias. The need postuls^tes a careful, close and 
overall study of the country where a programme of rural community 
development is to be started. The first logical step for the govern- 
ment of a country pledged to the ideal of rural commmiity develop- 
ment should, therefore, be to establish a Bureau of Rural Statistics 
to collect reliable data for an essentially realistic and practical plan- 
ning. Planning without statistics would become deductive and may 
share all the disadvantages of a Platonic utopia. Planning with 
trustworthy statistics in hand is essentially empirical; it is based on 
facts, observation and experience and is, therefore, realistic in approach 
and practical in operation. It has to be emphasized, however, that 
the Bureau of Rural Statistics should not merely study the resources 
of the area, its social, economic and political set-up and its unmet 
wants in all walks of life in order of their priorities but also the people 
themselves, their outlook on life and problems, their sense of general 
awareness, communal solidarity and social responsibility, their customs 
and traditions, religious, caste or class affiliations and above all their 
mental make-up in terms of hostility, indifference or response to the 
idea of change, initiative, hard work and co-operative endeavour. 
Perhaps nowhere is the aid of psychology more indispensable to an 
administrator for his success than in the operation of the rural com- 
munity development programme because the objective here is not to 
inflict a change on the people but to make them realize the importance 
of the change, create in them a liking and love for it and thus make 
them demand and have it for themselves by their own initiative and 
effort. One need not repeat that the programme is “designed to 
promote better living for whole community with the active participation 
and, if possible, on the initiative of the community; but if this ini- 
tiative is not forthcoming by the same use of technique for arousing 
and stimulating it in order to secure its active and enthusiastic res- 


ponse”.®® The objective here set forth needs a psychological handl- 
ing of the village people by the administrator and, therefore, he should 

25. Report of the Study Team on Community Projects and National Extension 
Service^ Committee on Plan Projects^ p* 24. 

M. Community Development Programme in India, Pakistan and Philippines, 1955, 
Pi8. (Quoted m the Report of the Study Team on Community Projects and National 
Extemton Service^ op, cit^ p.l) 
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be abreast of the psychological background of the people before 
he could handle them psychologically. Hence the need of the collec- 
tion of the psychological data of the rural community by the Bureau 
of Rural Statistics. Further, the Bureau should have an essen- 
tially rural approach in the study of rural psychology. It would 
be better to recruit an ad hoc team of educated young men and women 
from the area itself to help the research oflEicers of the Bureau to make 
a realistic study. The presence of the local people in the team of the 
investigators will give a local colour to its findings which will 
not be handicapped by the inhibition of the villagers, cultural barriers 
and ignorance of the language of the area under study. 

(iv) The idea of flexible planning emphasized above has its 
logical coroUary in flexible budgeting. The Government should plan 
the budget of the programme in a way so as to assign lump-sum grants 
on scheme basis, leaving enough freedom for allotment of money on 
each item at the local level, enabling the plan thereby to adjust and 
respond to variations in priorities, “Schematic budgets for com- 
munity development imply allocations of priorities and, therefore, the 
consequent variation in the emphasis and in the allocation of resources 
to different regions and different blocks. One uniform and inflexi- 
ble budget for the entire country is obviously unsuitable and unrealis- 
tic.”®’ Of course this right to allotment will not be absolute, it will 
be subject to supervisory revision at the higher level, particularly in 
the initial stages till the local bodies learn to stand on their own feet. 
Here again the process of supervisory revision as well as of intimating 
the legislative sanction should be simple and expeditious as the time 
factor means much in the development of the rural communities, 
particularly in under-developed countries, which have to grapple with 
the uncontrollable vagaries of weather. Take, for example, India, 

27. Report of the Study Team on Community Projects and National Extension 
Service, op. cit, f p,24. 

Talking specifically in the Indian context, the Report continues “Even within a state 
it may be necessary to have perhaps more than one such schematic budget. It would, 
therefore, be useful if the schematic budget is drawn up by each state in consultation 
with the centre, and the central Ministries would be able to assist each state with the 
information and knowledge of what is being done in other states. The broad distri- 
bution of the budget provision into cost of establishment, contingencies (recurring and 
non-recurring), grants-in-aid and loans should be prescribed by the Centre and within 
this pattern the state should work out its schematic budget. At the district level and 
the block level, the local representative organisations, advisory at present and statutory 
in future, should work out the details of the local priorities and phasing within the 
framework thus prescribed. That the overall targets, prescribed after mutual consul- 
tations at different levels, should be achieved, that the provision for loans should not 
be converted into grants-in-aid or other outright expenditure, that the provision for 
grants-in-aid should not be converted into loans and that re-allocation and re-appro- 
priation should be subject to the approval by the next higher body, would be both the 
guiding principles, and the main restrictions on the discretion of such local organisations,” 
{Ibid., p24) 
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where “a serious cause for dislocation' of work and consequent wastage 
is the delay in the issue of financial sanctions. In states which receive 
the south-west monsoon, these sanctions, especially for new works, 
reach the persons in charge of its execution well after the commence- 
ment of monsoon, thereby holding up field work in the dry summer 
months ; even in the areas w'hich receive north-east monsoon, these 
months are similarly wasted.”^® 

(v) While planning for the rural community development, the 
twin ideals should be a multi-purpose approach and an integrated 
project. The multi-purpose approach has already been explained at 
length in the study of the objectives. A word about integrated project 
will not be out of place here. The idea involved in an integrated 
approach is that all the schemes of rural development should be knit 
together to form an integrated process to avoid duplication, over- 
lapping and running of the several schemes at crosspurposes exhaust- 
ing and baffling the people to breaking point. ^ ® 

(vi) Another problem that worries a planner of the rural com- 
munity development is whether the programme should be planned as 
a continued process or phased process like that of India which hm at 
present a pre-intensive, intensive and post-intensive stage. One is 
likely to vote in favour of the former. Development is a continuous 
process and in the long run a continuous and steady tempo of develop- 
ment with balanced and judicious spread-over of resources i^ likely to 
yield more enduring and qualitatively better results and exercise 
healthier influence on the psychology of the people than fluctuating fits 
of tempo. In fact the phased programme is not suited to the- objec- 
tives of the rural community development programme. In a phased 
programme the time factor to switch over to another phase would 
become more important than the ideals of a lasting multi-purpose 
development with a multi-focussed and multi-processed approach. 
There would develop a ‘Time-is-up’ mentality in administration and 
they woqld not bother to know whether in this mad race for a 


28. Jbid.,p.25. 

29. A similar observation has been made by the Report of the Study Team on 
Community Projects and National Extension Service, in the Indian context: “Apart 
from the special allotment under the community development programme, there may 
be other schemes sponsored by different departments and financed either wholly from 
out of state funds or partly out of state funds and partly from local contributions or 
out of loans provided by the Government or lastly, solely out of funds of local bodies. 
All these should be integrated together with corresponding allotments at the appropriate 
level not only because the schemes are interrelated and cannot be considered in isolation 
but also because they effect and depend upon the participation by some group of people. 
The plan frame for the general developtttent of the state should thus be broken down 
to the district and block level and integrated with the plan for community development. 
It would further be advisable if the Panchayat Samiti or the Block Advisory 
Committee arranges for the break-up of this integrated plan into smaller units. Gram 
Sevak’s circle, villages and lower down to families." {Vide : Report, op. cit., pp. 24-25). 
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development programme, which is soon going to be time-barred ; peo- 
ple themselves could learn to change and stand on their own feet. The 
administration may be obsessed with the idea of phases and may fix 
unreal targets. It may even develop an unhealthy psychology. In the 
initial stages it may have ‘ What is the hurrf attitude, banking on the 
intensive stage to do the miracle. It may hurry through develop- 
ment with a contemptuous indifference to its quality and impact on 
the people during the intensive stage. It may again revert to restful 
inactivity in the post-intensive stage. It may 'not have a healthy 
influence even on the psychology of the people. The intensive stage 
may give them a false hope that they would reach the El Dorado after 
the intensive stage of work is over. If their hopes turn out to be false, 
the result would be disillusionment and frustration. This is more 
likely in under-developed countries where so much leeway is to be 
made up that the intensive stage of work cannot have spectacular 
results. Thus the very purpose of the phased programme which is 
to rouse the people to initiative and activity by way of shock tactics 
by some spectacular results through an intensive stage in the process 
of rural development is likely to be defeated. 

Further, in under-developed countries it is difficult to fix or 
keep up the time schedule owing to psychological barriers which 
express themselves in the form of people’s inertia, apathy, and 
inactivity and practical barriers, such as the magnitude of the 
problem of development and comparative poverty of resources. 

In these regions in particular and in rural community all the 
world over what is needed is to rouse people to the ideal of . 
continuous application and not to fitful activity, if the stupendous 
task of rural community development is to be successfully under- 
taken. Further, a phased programme would mean poor financial 
resources in the initial and post-intensive stages and abundance of 
finance during the intensive stage; the former would handicap progress 
and the latter would encourage extravagance. In a word, phased 
planning would thus reduce the rural community development 
programme to a melodrama of starts and stops, of inertia relapsing 
into fitful activity and reverting back to inactivity with a sense of dis- 
illusionment and frustration and of temporary spells of satiety of 
resources, haunted by the ghost of poverty on the one end and the 
fear of starvation on the other. One can best close the study of this 
issue with the observations of the Report of the Study Team on Com- 
munity Projects and National Extension Service, which has 
vehemently criticized the phased planning in India in these words : 

“At present, the community development programme falls 

into three phases commonly described as the N.E.S. stage. 
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the intensive development stage and the post-intensive stage. 
We do not consider this division necessary, useful or conve- 
nient. The N.E.S. is basically a staffing pattetn for 
extension services. The assumption that after a few years 
this staffing pattern takes a block to a stage where intensive 
development is possible and later on to another stage when 
the intensity of development can be relaxed, does not seem 
to be justified. As divaaiiQr of idict, we found that the ^post- 
intensive development’ blocks presented a picture of inactivity 
and frustration. Community develoi)ment is a continu- 
ing programme which needs active planning and provision 
of funds. The present system under which heavy amounts 
are available over a short period, preceded and followed 
by periods of inadequate resources, leads to twofold waste 
and frustration on account of non-availability of resources 
during the pre-intensive and post-intensive stages and availabi- 
lity of easy money in the intensive stage with a hurry to 
spend it before the close of the period. 

(vii) Another intriguing problem that faces the planner of a 
rural community development programme is how to enlist the people’s 
patticipation in the planning of the programme. Should he do so 
through ad Aoc bodies nominated by the Government or througli local 
bodies popularly elected and hence duly representative of the people? 
The latter alternative is preferable. The ultimate objective of com- 
munity development, as has been emphasized time and again, is not 
merely the material advancement of the villagers but their democrati- 
zation or helping them to stand on their own feet. As observed by 
Shri Nehru in the Indian context, “I do consider that the scheme of 
community projects is something of very great importance and it is 
so not merely because you can sum up and write down on paper the 
material achievements of such a project... you can make a list of them 
and it is pleasing to see that list but somehow my mind goes beyond, 
to the man, woman and child. The house may be good but it is the 
builder of the house that counts ultimately. Therefore, it is to the 
builder that my mind goes; we want to make the people of India 
all builders. These community projects appear to me to be some- 
thing of vital importance, not only in the material achievements that 
they would bring about but much more because they seek to build 
up the community and the individual and make the latter a builder of 
his own village centre and of India in the larger sense.” And this 

30. Ibid., p.26. (Italics are given by the writer.) 

31. From Shri Nehru’s inauguM ^eech at the First Development Commissioners’ 
Conference, Delhi, May 7, 1952 (Fitfe; Jawaharlal Nehru on Community Development, 
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urge for self-determination will inhere in the people only if participa- 
tion in planning is sought through their elected local bodies. “While 
operating through the people s local organizations, the programme 
simultaneously strengthens the foundations of democracy on which 
our constitution stands, by making the villager understand the signi- 
ficance of development and his own position in the process of develop- 
ment and it makes him realize his position in this vast democracy.”^^ 
It is for this reason that one reads in a United Nations publication 
that “a progrannne of community development is most successful 
when it becomes an integral part of or is closely related to the existing 
administrative organization at the local, intermediate and national 
levels.’’®® It has also to be borne in mind that an adhochody may 
not enjoy the confidence of the people and consequently the plans 
prepared in consultation with it may not find favour with the people. 
What is worse, political, personal or sectarian considerations may 
dominate the appointing authority and the body thus appointed may 
not represent the people but represent only itself. If the elected local 
bodies already exist, a nominated ad hoc body would pose as its rival, 
fostering factions instead of harmony and unity, creating suspicion 
rather than faith in the plan and inspiring mutual ill-will instead of 
corporate spirit and co-operative endeavour. It may be argued here 
that nominated ad hoc body may have better personnel — Carlyle’s 
mobile silent men who would serve the people best and yet who go 
unnoticed as they refuse to contest elections owing to all the dirt 
and mud of party politics attached with it. They may be better equip- 
ped with education and understanding of the problems of pfanning and 
hence more suited to the job, while the elected representatives may not 
come up to the ideal. All this may be conceded. Yet if our ideal is 
to evolve a rural community development programme which is of the 
people, for the people and by the people and if the people are to grow 
into a vigorous democracy through it, their elected local bodies have 
to participate in its planning. They may err for a time, but democracy 


issued on behalf of Ministry of Community Development, by the Publications Division, 
Government India, April, 1957, pp. 7-8) 

32. Report of the Study Team on Community Projects and National Extension 
Service, op, cit„ p.l. 

C/. Another statement in the same Report: ‘^During the past few years, plans for 
community development have often been attempted to be processed not through such 
democratic institutions but through ad hoc bodies like Vikas Mandals, etc. Often, we 
have been told that the village panchayat is for various reasons not suitable for such 
work. This is a confession not merely of our lack of faith in democracy but of our 
failure to make the programme a genuine community development programme. It can 
become genuine only by operating through the co-operatives on the one hand and the 
statutory elective representative bodies on the other. {lbid,,p,%,) 

33. Social Progress Through Community Bevetopmenu United Nations, Bureau of 

Social Affairs, New 'York,- 1955; p.l2v' 
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is its own school and pours itself into its beings through a process of 
error, trial and correction. 

FUNDAMENTALS IN TERMS OF ADMINISTRATION 

Now we turn to a study of some fundamental considerations 
that should govern the administration of a rural community develop- 
ment programme. At the outset it has to be borne in mind that the 
problem of the administration of rural community development pro- 
gramme is so complex, many-sided and difficult that one cannot ex- 
haust even a consideration of the fundamentals that should govern it 
but can only make a mention of the more important considerations 
in the brief space of this essay. 

Three basic ideas concern us here. First, the rural community 
development programme is primarily and essentially educational in 
its nature and objective. It is educational because more than the 
actual material advancement it is “concerned with changing such 
attitudes, and practices as are obstacles to social and economic 
improvements, engendering particular attributes which are conducive 
to these improvements and more generally promoting a greater 
receptivity to change.”®^ Further, it has to educate the people in the 
art of leadership, community life, self-help and co-operative endeavour 
in the field of rural community development. The educational aspect 
of the programme should be treated as the governing factor in the 
organization and admihistration of the programme. Secondly, while 
organizing the administrative mechahism, it should be remembered 
that the objective is not community development in general but the 
development of a community which is essentially rural and as such the 
administration should have a distinctly rural bias to bring about 
real and lasting changes. Lastly, as our analysis is specifically in the 
context of under-developed countries, it needs to be mentioned that an 
under-developed country is very different from a developed country 
in resources, both human and material, the mental make-up of its 
citizens, especially in the context of receptivity to change and a will 
to affect it by themselves in their sense of priorities and values in 
life, in their traditions, culture and institutions and above all in their 
political and administrative heritage which in most cases, for no fault 
of theirs, has not been democratic. Obviously, therefore, one cannot 
blindly borrow the' administrative structure, devices and mechanism of 
differently situated and more developed countries and apply them to 
under-developed areas. It does not mean that one should not benefit 
from the experience of other countries; what it means is that the 


34. Community Development Review, December 1956. Quoted in the Report of 
the Study Team on Community Projects and tfailcml Extension Service, op. cit., p.2. 
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ideal should be selective borrowing and not blind borrowing and the 
criterion of selection should be its suitability to the people (both the 
administrative personnel and the common men), their genius and 
resources and the exigencies of time and place. 

Now let us turn to a study of the more important administrative 
issues. 

The first important issue is the role of the Government official 
in the administration of a rural community development programme. 

It goes without saying that at least in the initial stages till a rural 
community learns to stand on its own feet, the Government official has 
to play a significant role and the community development programme 
has to be a joint endeavour of the official and the non-official. As 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru has observed in the Indian context, “officials 
and non-officials have both their part to play in this work. Both are 
essential. Officials should bring the experience of training and dis- 
ciplined service. The non-officials should represent and bring that 
popular urge and enthusiasm which give life to a movement. Both 
have to think and act in a dynamic way and develop initiative. The 
official has to develop the qualities of the popular leader, the people’s 
representatives have to develop the discipline and training of the 
official, so they approximate to each other and both should be guided 
by the ideal of disciplined service in common cause.”® ^ What then is 
the exact role of the Government official? As the ultimate objective 
of the programme is to bring about a self-sufficient and self-govern- 
ing community, the Government official has to follow the ideal of 
laissez faire or of least interference. His role is not to administer the 
programme himself but to make the people administer it. He would, 
therefore, guide operations but would not undertake them by himself 
as far as possible. He must advise, encourage and warn. This, of 
course, is the ultimate objective. In the initial stages, however, his is 
a dual role — taking of initiative himself and evoking initiative in 
others, using his expert skill and experience in the successful execution 
of the programme and helping the people to become experts and gain 
experience, playing the leader and at the same time producing leader- 
ship. But for this dual role in the transitional stage, the ultimate 
objective would never be realized. However, the official should 
never lose sight of the ultimate objective. He should be a model of 
self-denial — the more the people learn, the more should he recede into 
the background . In a word, the ideal should be progressive democratic 
decentralization^^ or from directed action to self-directed achievement. 

7 

35. Kiirukshetrai A Symposium on Community Development in India, op. dt.t p.2(52r^ 

36. It is worthwhile to distinguish decentralisation from delegation. As stated 
in the Report of the Study Team on Community Projects and National Extension 
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What should then, be the model administrative set-up on the 
principle of progressive democratic decentralization? The adminis- 
tration of the programme should be entrusted to an elective local 
institution because it is in a better position to assess the local needs 
and resources and is nearer the people to evoke their enthusiasm and 
mobilize their s'u]iport. It has to be emphasized here that the local 
institution should have a fully autonomous statutory status and be the 
sole authority to administer the programme in the area. Dualism of 
control or authority would divide responsibility and handicap pro- 
gress. It should have adequate and elastic financial resources. This 
body should plan the administration of the programme and operate 
it.®'^ The local body should recruit the field workers lobe in charge of 
the operation of the plan from their own area of jurisdiction as far as 
possible, of course v/ithin the limits of the qualifications which the 
Government should prescribe. The local men thus recruited as field 
workers will have an essentially rural outlook, will have their roots 
in the soil, will be in the full know of local needs, problems, resources 
and genius, will understand local outlook, customs and traditions 
and will be adquainted with the local language. They will have no 
complexes, no sense of superiority or contempt for the villagers, which 
an urban worker cannot help having, while working in rural premises. 
They will have a humane approach to the villagers, as they themselves 
are a part of them. They will explain the plan to them in their own 
language in the context of local needs and with an emphasis on the 
solution that it will offer to local problems. They will give a sympathetic 
response to their reactions and suggestions. They will thus impart a 
new life and a new meaning to the plan for the villagers with the local 
colour that they impart to it. They will appeal to the local sentiment 
in the name of the local loyalties to the village that they will thus 
promise to build up. They will enthuse the villagers about the plan, 
who will take the field workers as their own people, will repose confi- 
dence in them and offer them their whole-hearted co-operation and thus 

Service: “It is not infrequently that delegation of power is mistaken for decentralisation. 
The former does not divest the government of the ultimate responsibility for the 
actions of the authority to whom power is delegated; this authority is under the control 
of the Government and is in every way subordinate to it. Decentralisation on the other 
hand is a process whereby the Government divests itself completely of certain duties 
and responsibilities and devolves them on to some other authority.” {Vide: Report, 
op. cit,, p.7) 

37. The Report of the Study Team on Community Projects and National 
Extension Service has made a strong plea for such a local body in these words ; “Such 
a body, if created, has to be statutory and elective, comprehensive in its duties and 
functions, equipped with necessary executive machinery and in possession of adequate 
resources. It must not be cramped by too much control by the Government or Govern- 
ment agencies. It must have the power to make mistakes and to learn by making 
mistakes, but it must also receive guidance which will help it to avoid making mistakes. 
In the ultimate analysis, it must be an instrument of expression of the .local people’s 
wiH in re^rd to the local development” {Vide: Repmt, op, cU., p,6.) 
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alone can we, as Shri Nehru emphasized, “produce a sensation of 
partnership with the man in the village. The Five Year Plan of India 
is a people’s plan, and in its implementation a feeling should be 
generated among the people so that each man, woman and child 
in India became as it were a ‘partner in India Ltd.,’ jointly engaged 
in the great task of building a new India”.®® It may be argued here 
that suitable field workers may not be available in the local area itself. 
The obvious reply is that they can be made suitable. After they have 
been recruited by the local body, the Government may undertake to 
train them in the art of community development. If, however, 
we have to provide for a strong popular base to the administration of 
a rural community development programme the field worker must 
come from the local area where he has to work. 

One may ask here how the Government official is to function 
in this self-governing administrative mechanism. The Government 
should attach an advisory council of officials with each local body to 
serve at times as a path-finder, at times as technical, legal or admi- 
nistrative adviser and at times, of course as rarely as possible, even 
as a director, supervisor and controller. The local body should, 
however, have the ultimate control, though in the initial stages the 
official advisory body shall have to undertake greater initiative, direc- 
tion, control and responsibility than in the later phase, when the 
local body and the community have learnt to help themselves. But the 
official advisory body should work in a democratic way — working at 
the behest of the local body and that too not in a way as to giVe the 
idea of superimposition, or undue and arbitrary interference. With 
such an official advisory body by the side of a local body as an interim 
arrangement, one may expect a happy and healthy combination of 
efficiency with democracy.®® The Government has also to provide 

38. From the speech at the National Development Council, October 7, 1953. 
(Vide: Jawaharlal Nehru on Communiiy Development, op.cit., p.5.) Cf, Another statement 
of Shri Nehru in his inaugural speech at the first Development Commissioners’ Confe- 
rence, Delhi, May 7, 1952; “Often, we like to sit in our chambers and decide everything 
according to what we consider to be good for the people. I think the people themselves 
should be given the opportunity to think about it and thus they will affect our thinking 
as we aUect their thinking. In this way, something much more living and integrated is 
produced, something in which there is a Sense of intimate partnership — intimate 
partnership not in the doing of the job but in the making of the job and the thinking 
of the job. It is true that those of us or those of you who are more trained, who have 
given more thought to the problem and might be considered, to some extent, especially 
suited to that kind of work are better qualihed for thinking and giving the lead than 
you or I; at the same time, it is equally true that unless those, who may not be 
specialists but for whom you are working and who ultimately are supposed to work 
for themselves, feel that mental urge, that impact of the creative spirit within them to 
think and act, they will not work in the way that we all want them to work.” (Ibid., p.7) 

39. Thus perhaps the objections of the critics to the recommendations of the 
Study Team on Community Projects and National Extension Service about the 
decentralisation of authority to a people’s self-governing institution may be met without 
compromising with the democratic ideal which the Team has so ardently and ably 
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for a team of experts— doctors, engineers, surveyors, irrigation and 
agricultural experts, teachers and so on. They would assist the field 
workers in the actual operation and will approach the villagers through 
the medium of field workers so that their expert knowledge may pass 
on to the villagers in their own language and idiom in a layman’s 
way which they can understahid, appreciate and follow. The Govern- 
ment has also to arrange for the pre-service and in-service training 
of the community development administration right from the officers 
to the field worker. 

It will not be out of place to consider here the nature of the train- 
ing, both pre-seiVice and in-service. Of course, the actual courses of 
training will have to differ from ladder to ladder in the context of 
the official obligations of the trainee. A few general considerations 
may be ventured here. The training should not be merely theoretical. 
It should have a distinct rural bias. The training should emphasize 
the need of a psychological and human approach in administration of 
the rural community development programme, so that it may rouse the 
people’s imagination and support for the programme. The training 
should enthuse the administrators both about the programme and their 
own job and role in its successful operation so that they may succeed 
to enthuse the villagers and “kindle a fire within their heart.’’* ° Above 
all, the training should not aim at producing experts but better-equipped 
amateurs with an intelligent grasp of the basic problems of rural 
development and their solutions. This is particularly essential in the 
case of field workers who are required not so much as experts to 
operate the plan but to serve as a reliable link and medium between 
the Government and the people and the expert and the people. This 
alone will be economical and practicable; this alone in fact is needed 


espoused. The Report of the Team has referred to these objections as follows : ‘‘We have 
been told, and we do not deny, that such a devolution of powers and responsibiHtie.s and 
the consequent decentralisation of the executive machinery may result in a fali in 
elficiency. Centralisation and even autocracy often appear more efficient than decentra- 
lisation and democracy. This may be true over short spans of time, but in the long run, 
we believe that democracy and decentralisation assert themselves and succeed better 
especially in the field of local development and local welfare. Rural development and 
rural welfare are possible only with local initiative and local discretion. If, therefore, 
there is a fiill in efficiency, as a consequence of such devolution and decentralisation, 
such a fall will, we have no doubt, be temporary. The lack of efficiency of many of 
our present rural self-governing bodies has been due to too large a jurisdiction, too few 
powers and too scanty finances accompanied by an absence of close relationship with 
the village panchayats and of wise guidance by Government or by political parties. Nor 
have any efforts been made either by the Governments or by public or political organi- 
sations to impart any training in administrative matters to persons elected to such bodies.” 
{Vide: Report, opxit., p.7-8.) 

40. From an English version of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru’s Hindi Broadcast on the 
occasion of the inauguration of Project Officers’ Training Camp at Nilokheri {Vide: Orien-^ 
tation and Training Course for Project Executive Officers at Nilokheri: Summary Record 
of Talks, mmA by Community Project Administration, Planning Commission, Govern- 
ment of India, 1952, p .25) 
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as it has already been suggested that the Government should provide 
for a team of experts to look to the technical side of operations and 
this alone will give a large number of field workers who in fact w'ill 
form the life-spring of the successful operation of the programme. 

It will be obvious from the above that the actual administrative 
mechanism shall thus have to consist of the elected non-officials as ulti- 
mate authority, officials as advisers, experts as technical operators and 
field workers as the subordinate but main plank of the operative 
machinery. As far as the working principles of this administrative 
mechanism are concerned, one can venture certain general suggestions 
in the following words of Shri S.B. Bapat : 

‘^‘Principles of Administration 

Technique is a continuous move to improve things as a result 
of research and experience. The aim should be to evolve 
such a technique that it becomes an automatic action. 

There is always an objective for any administration and the 
following are the essentials for being a good administrator : 

1. Know thoroughly what your objective is, or in simple lang- 
uage “what is to be done and for. what purpose”, the 
objective being the attainment of a job for a particular 
purpose. 

2. Assess your requirements and the resources at your disposal 
for achieving the objective by conducting the survey of 
requirements and resources. To put it in other words it 
means “What for do I need it and what have I got ?” 

3. How resources are going to be used or what is commonly 
known as planning both in time as well as in space. It 
involves the setting up of machinery for doing a set of things 
in relation to each other by a set of people and allocation of 
duties for each one of them. It may also involve a process 
of breaking down of administration of the main objective 
in sub-objectives and then co-ordinating the activities to 
ensure that they function in a particular manner. 

Organization 

In an efficient organization everybody concerned must know 
what is the main objective or the sub-task he has to perform; 
who are the people above him to take orders from and those 
below him whom he has to issue orders; what he is supposed 
to do and what his specific responsibilities are. The follow- 
ing are the points to be taken care of in a good organization : 
1. The objective must be clear to everybody concerned. 
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2. Responsibilities must be commensurate with an equal 
amount of authority for each one of its component offices. 

3. Lines of responsibility and authority must be quite clear. 
Nobody should be made to serve two masters on the same 
subject. 

4. There must be no jumping of levels for issuing orders or 
asking for information. In case of expediency when direct 
orders are received or sought from authority not directly 
on top the middle authority must always be kept fully posted 
with the development.”^^ 

One may add a geo-politic consideration to the foregoing tech- 
nique of administration suggested by Shri Bapat. The principle of 
‘a reasonably man'ageable area' should always govern the detemiination 
of administrative jurisdiction. First, the administrative units of a 
community development programme should be neither so large as 
to defeat the very purpose for which they are created nor so small as 
to militate against efficiency and economy. Secondly, the field worker 
should have a limited area of service to which he may devote personal 
attention and to improve which he may make a concerted effort. If 
he is to dissipate his energies over too vast an area, as in India, no 
concrete results are possible. 

The survey of the fundamentals of the administration of a rural 
community development programme will not be complete unless it is 
emphasized that administrators right from the officers at the top to 
the field worker and also the non-officials have to play the democratic 
leader and a human psychologist. It can hardly be over-emphasized 
that “democracy needs a completely new organization of the tech- 
nique of administration, which will be consistent with the factors and 
the aims which a democratic community seeks to achieve. Demo- 
cracy requires leadership. Autocratic bossing of the job is not real 
leadership. It may be ‘executive ability’ but if so it is an ability to 
‘execute’ the aspirations of democracy, to suppress them and dis- 
courage and destroy them rather than to lead them. All too long 
democracy has to figlit against these unsympathetic attitudes of the 
typical administrator.”^^ A democratic leader is one who has a sense 
of innate affinity with the people, loves them in spite of their handicaps 
and failings, is drawn by instinct to serve their needs and wants and 
seek to improve their lot with a sense of duty and with all sympathy 

41. S.B. Bapat, “Technique of Administration”, Orientation and Training Course 
of Project Executive Officers at Nilokheri, Summary Record of Talks, op. cit., pp.99-100. 

42. This statement from Joseph K. Halt has been quoted by Arthor E. Morgan in 
his book ‘The Small Community', New York & London, Harper and Brothers 1942 
p. 172. 
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and humility at his command. He must find joy in working for the 
people and with them, with all perseverance and patience. He must 
have honesty of purpose, integrity of character and transparent sin- 
cerity in his approach and action. Words alone will not do; precept 
must be enlivened with practice and “character must square with 
words in long-time rural leadership.” q-jigy ^ genuine 

passion not only to play the leader but to produce leaders. Spencer 
has well summed up the qualitative make-up of a leader as follows : 

“1. Ability to inspire a following in sympathy with and loyal 
to the task. 

2. Knowledge of situation and clear conception of problem. 

3. Sympathy with and loyalty to the situation. 

4. Ability to solve problems and put theory into practice. 

5. Group harmonizer, spokesman, planner, in short, 
integrator. 

6. Initiative, organising ability, intangible personal factors. 

7. Reflecting morals and emotions of group but may change 
both. 

8. Sufficient strength to carry out project. 

9. Willingness to be leader. 

10. Faith and hope in the goal sought.” 

Such democratic leaders alone can evoke spontaneous response 
from the people and mobilize them in action as a commander inspires 
an army on the field. It is, however, no easy job. Very patient, 
careful and essentially humane psychological handling is needed The 
villagers in under-developed countries are both conservative and 
orthodox. They have their own psychological morings, whether good 
or bad, in religion, custom and traditions and arc averse to revolu- 
tionary ideas. Their age-old experience of sickness, misery, and 
ignorance has bred a sense of fatalism in them and has stunted their 
intellect and initiative. Their backwardjicss has deprived them of 
all the contact with new values of life and with the new advances that 
civilization has to offer to make life more productive, more comfort- 
able and more lasting. They have lost self-confidence and refuse 
to believe that they too can help themselves. Their heritage of a 
‘Maa Baap’ government always comes in their way. The administra- 
tors have, therefore, to go slow, approach the villagers with sympathy 
and understanding, win their confidence by love and service, show all 
indulgence for their weak points, change their institutions and prac- 
tices by persuasion and goodwill and inspire them to action by 

43. D.Spencer Hatch, Towards Freedom From Want, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1949, p.117. 

44. Ibid,, p.U8. 
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concrete results and example. It is a stupendous task and needs, not 
white collar urban bureaucrats steeped in the traditions of a police 
state, or young graduates having no interest in rural development 
except that of employment, but simple, public spirited and rural 
development minded band of administrators, as far as possible from 
the rural folk itself. 

Lastly, it should be recognized that a science of rural adminis- 
tration has to develop, if the rural community development prog- 
ramme is to be successfully administered. Government sponsored 
or, better still, independent institutions such as universities and colleg- 
es should take up this work. Similarly, these independent bodies 
should also attempt an independent evaluation of the community 
development programme already in operation and thus assist the Gov- 
ernment and the public to improve the administration of the prog- 
ramme in the light of their unbiased findings. 

CONCLUSION 

The more important conclusions of the foregoing survey are : 

(1) That a rural community development programme should 
be multi-purpose, multi-focussed and multi-processed; 

(2) That it should be a people’s programme and for this it 
should embody their needs and aspirations with their sense 
of priority as far as possible, should be planned with their 
maximum participation and should aim at the ideal of com- 
munity helping itself both in planning and operation; 

(3) That the planning of the programme should have a local and 
rural bias; 

(4) That the administration of a rural community develop- 
ment programme should have democratic leadership, local 
management, and expert advice in operation; 

(5) That the personnel should have rural bias both in recruit- 
ment and training; 

(6) That the administrators should adopt a humane psychologi- 
cal approach, while dealing with the villagers; and 

(7) That the Government should encourage the growth of a 
science of rural administration and help research in techni- 
ques of rural administration and evaluation of rural com- 
munity development programmes by such independent 
bodies as universities and colleges which are nurseries of 
pure and fresh thought. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 

F. J. Tickner 

npHE machinery of government in Yugoslavia is unique in charac- 

ter and of great interest to students of public administration. 
Although it has some affinities to the administrative systems of other 
European countries, it has adopted, since the revision of the Constitu- 
tion of 1953, principles which have no exact parallel elsewhere. This 
article attempts to give a general picture of Yugoslav public adminis- 
tration, without attempting to evaluate the effectiveness of its operation, 
a task which would be almost impossible for a foreign observer. 

For a full understanding of the present administrative situation, 
some preliminary historical and political observations are necessary. 
Although the Yugoslavs form a homogeneous ethnic group, Yugosla- 
via has not been a political unity since the Turkish invasions of Europe 
in the fourteenth century until the end of the first world war, when a 
centralized monarchy was established under predominant Serbian 
influence. This was destroyed by the German invasion in 1941 and on 
29 November 1943, the federated state of Yugoslavia was set up by the 
Council of National Liberation at Jacje, whilst the country was still 
partly occupied by the German forces. Belgrade, the capital, was 
liberated in 1944 and the new government gained effective control of 
the whole territory of Yugoslavia by May 1945. The new state was 
formally proclaimed the Federated People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
on 29 November 1945. Apart from some differences in the region of 
Trieste, it has the same geographic area as the monarchy. 

Yugoslavia was for many centuries divided between Austrian 
and Turkish control. From the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the frontier between these two cultural influences was stabilised 
roughly along the line of the river Save. This cut Serbia in half and 
left Belgrade, now the capital, right on the border as a Turkish bastion 
overlooking the Save and the Danube. The Serbs gained some 
measure of autonomy during the first half of the nineteenth century 
but it was not until 1867 that Prince Michael finally secured the with- 
drawal of the Turkish garrisons from southern Serbia. The northern 
part of Serbia, Voivodina, remained under Austro-Hungarian control 
and in 1908 the Austrians extended their influence even further south 
by effectively ousting the Turks from Bosnia and Herzegovina. As a 
result of the second Balkan war, Macedonia became part of Serbia 
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in 1913. Montenegro has continuously maintained its independence 
since the fourteenth century. 

In spite of the foreign influences brought by this long period 
of invasions, the mountainous nature of most of Yugoslavia has 
enabled it to maintain a traditional culture, predominantly indigenous, 
varying from district to district and even from valley to valley. In 
the northern half of the country Austrian influence led to the general 
adoption of the Roman Catholic religion and to the use of the Roman 
alphabet. In southern Yugoslavia the Greek Orthodox religion has 
survived the moslem invasions and the Cyrillic script held its own. 
Turkish influence has left behind a number of moslem communities, 
principally in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and it is estimated that about 
eleven per cent of the whole population is moslem. Serbo-Croat, the 
principal language, is written in the two different scripts and spoken 
with some variations in Serbia and Croatia. The two other Slavonic 
languages, Slovenian and Macedonian, are closely allied to it, but 
with greater variations from it and from one another than the varia- 
tions between Serbian and Croatian. In addition there are ethnic 
minorities using other languages, notably Albanians, Hungarians, 
Turks and Slovaks, which account for about 2,000,000 out of a total 
population of 18,000,000. 

Modern Yugoslavia consists of a Federation of the six People’s 
Republics of Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Macedonia and Montenegro. Croatia and Slovenia were longest 
under Austrian influence, together with northern Serbia, which, because 
of its different history and its ethnic minorities, has now a special 
status as the Autonomous Province of Voivodina. Thus half of the 
country came under the administrative and legal traditions of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian empire and during the period between the two world 
wars the administration also looked towards France for many of its 
ideas. We therefore now find a strong tradition of administrative 
law in the operation of the administration, under the ultimate jurisdic- 
tion of the federal and republican Supreme Courts. The structure 
of local government also has superficial similarities to that of Austria 
but in fact the system of local self-government is characteristic of 
Yugoslavia. 

When the country became independent again at the end of the 
second world war, a communist government was established with 
strong tendencies towards political and administrative centralization in 
the management of the economy, althou^ equal scope was given to 
all of the constituent republics and Serbian predominence disappeared; 
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the leaders of the National Liberation Movement and of the 
government were drawn from all parts of Yugoslavia. This initial 
period of state socialism is generally regarded in Yugoslavia as having 
been a necessary phase in the reconstruction of the country from the 
ravages of war and occupation, but by 1950 a strong reaction set in 
against this economic centralization which had led to the creation of 
massive government departments and directorates of national enter- 
prises, and so to a bureaucracy large in terms of the size of the adminis- 
tration. A developing system of local self-government existed from 
the time of liberation so that the ground was already prepared for a 
revision of the Constitution in 1953 which introduced drastic measures 
of decentralization in the economic and social structure of the country 
as well as in its administration. 


The developments during the first period are not considered to 
have been misdirected. To quote Kardelj, one of the most prominent 
members of the government, .. “At the time when this (centralized) 
system came into being, this was necessary because it was possible only 
in this way to concentrate material resources on the most basic tasks 
in order to create material conditions for further socialist construction, 
for further development. Certainly this system has on the whole given 
positive results. If we are renouncing it today this does not mean that 
we are doing so because we made a mistake at that time, but because we 
believe that we have attained on the whole the desired objective and that 
thus we can go further.” 

The keynote of the changes of 1953, which have set the pattern 
of the administration of present-day Yugoslavia, was the devolution 
of authority as far as possible from district organs to the municipality 
or commune, the basic unit of local government, which has been taken 
as the primary level of operations not only in government but also in 
the economic and social structure of the country. In industrial enter- 
prises and in the highly developed system of social insurance, the same 


principle of devolution has been applied with committees of manage- 
ment at the appropriate levels, designed to stimulate popular interest 


and participation. Thus each enterprise, each educational institution, 
each apartment building, each hospital and so on, has an elected coun- 
cil with general responsibility for its operation and administration; 
the managerial appointments are held by professional men or techni- 
cians who are also members of the governing council. Service on these 
committees is regarded as a valuable civic training which qualifies the 
individual to assume similar responsibility at higher levels up to 
membership of the Federal Assembly. 

This concept of collegiate management is based on the assump- 
tion that in order to stimulate the effective interest of the people in 
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government there must be active participation 'within a small enough 
unit to maintain the interest of the individual. Again to quote Kardelj, 
the commune “is the most suitable political form through which the 
wid est circle of working people may be attracted to participate directly 
in social government. . .There is no doubt that such a commune will 
become the basis of our entire political system.” The ultimate objec- 
tive in the Yugoslav political philosophy is to reach a stage “where the 
entire population will be participating in government”, a phrase attri- 
buted to Lenin. 

Such an approach as this, different altogether from that of so 
many political societies, has had far-reaching effects on the machinery 
of government. Of course, decentralization still leaves considerable 
authority in the hands of the federal and republican governments, 
and the administrative structure is best examined from the top, rather 
than from the bottom. Yugoslavia is constitutionally a federal state. 
It consists of the six People's Republics — Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Montenegro and Macedonia — together with 
the Autonomous Pro'vince of Voivodina, already mentioned, and the 
Autonomous Kosovo-Metohia Region in southern Serbia. 

The Skupshtina, the Federal People'’s Assembly or federal parlia- 
ment, has two houses, the Federal Council and the Council of Pro- 
ducers, each elected for a four-year term. Members of the Federal 
Council are elected from single-member constituencies; members of 
the Council of Producers by the councils of producers of the district 
people’s committees. The members of both houses of the Skupshtina 
also have the right of membership to the appropriate chamber of the 
district or city council where their constituencies are situated. In 
addition, the Federal Council includes 10 deputies from each Republic, 
six from Voivodina and fo’Jr from Kosovo-Metohia, elected by the re- 
publican assemblies. For certain specific purposes, especially consti- 
tutional amendments, these republican deputies sit separately as the 
Council of Nationalities. 

The executive organ of the Assembly is the Federal Executive 
Council, of which the President of the Republic is also president. 
The President and the Executive Council are elected by the Assembly 
in joint session for the same four-year term as the assembly. By 
the constitution the Executive Council has not less than 1 5 members 
(at present there are 34 members) and each of the Republics must be 
represented in it. Its members are elected from among the members 
of the Federal Council of the Federal People’s Assembly and they 
include all six of the presidents of the Executive Councils of the Repub- 
lics. The members of the Federal Executive Council do not hold 
specific portfolios, as in a cabinet of ministers; they assume collegiate 
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responsibility for all decisions and are collectively responsible to the 
Skupshtina. Attempts are being made to develop a system of parlia- 
mentary questions, similar to that in force in the British House of 
Commons. 

The administrative work of government is carried out by secre- 
tariats, which correspond approximately to departments of state. 
These fail into two categories. The State Secretariats deal with Foreign 
Affairs, Defence, Home Affairs, Finance and Trade; these are matters 
in which the federation is concerned to a greater extent than the repub- 
lics. The matters in which the republics play the more important part 
in government are dealt with at the federal level by Secretariats of 
Legislation, and Organization, General Economic Affairs, Industry, 
Agriculture and Forestry, Transport and Communications, Labour, 
Culture and Education, Health, Social Protection, Judicial Affairs, 
Information, and General Administration. Members of the Federal 
Executive Council may become heads of State Secretariats. The Secre- 
tariats of Foreign Affairs and Defence are necessarily headed by mem- 
bers of the Federal Executive Council. In addition, there are Admi- 
nistrations responsible for such matters as Customs Administration, 
Geodetic Survey, Patent Rights, Civil Aviation, Federal Revenue 
Administration and so on, and a number of Boards, Commissions and 
I Administrative Institutions. 

i Co-ordination between the Federal Executive Council and the 

j State Secretariat and Secretariats is achieved through a series of com- 

' mittees. The chairman and at least two members of each committee 

must be members of the Council; other members may be drawn from 
i the Federal People’s Council, from senior members of the State Secre- 

I tariats and Secretariats as well as from representatives of interested 

I institutions and organizations. These committees discuss proposals 

1 for new legislation drafted by the State Secretariats and prepare busi- 

^ ness for the Executive Council, which may invite their advice and obser- 

vations on specific proposals, but all matters within the Council’s 
jurisdiction are brought to a plenary session for decision. The Council 
has four Vice-Presidents. Several of the State Secretaries are members 
of the Federal Executive Council, though only those for Foreign Affairs 
and National Defence have a prescriptive right to be elected. 

The Federal Executive Council is advised on matters of public 
administration by the Organization and Administration Committee, 
one of the committees referred to in the previous paragraph and by the 
Legal Council, an advisory organ of the Federal Executive Council. 
The Secretariat of Legislation and Organization has overall 
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responsibility for the machinery of government, including political 
organization. The Secretariat of General Administration deals with 
personnel matters and approximates to the Establishment Division 
of the British Treasury. 

The difference between political and career appointments is not 
as clear-cut as in the United Kingdom or France. There is a well- 
defined career system which involves a two-year probation with a 
written examination at the end of it and a minimum of ten years service 
as a qualification for pensionable status, approximating to an establish- 
ed appointment. There are also recognizable cadres, in the French 
sense, that is successive grades in a particular category of service 
offering step-by-step promotion. At the same time a very large 
number of appointments are made by direct selection from candidates, 
who may apply in response to advertisement in the Official Gazette. 
No doubt many of these are in practice filled by applicants from the 
grade below. 

The individual civil servant is regarded as in the service of his 
agency— federal, republican or communal — ^but the system allows 
a good deal of mobility. Standardization of pay and conditions of 
service are secured, as in France, by legislation and a salary scheme 
applicable to all departments. In the higher ranges of the administra- 
tion, many appointments are political in character but the stability 
of the political system has minimized changes, so that in fact there is 
much of the continuity which is normally regarded as an important 
asset of a non-political career system. 

In the People’s Republics the same pattern of administration is 
repeated, with the difference that there is a President of the Executive 
Council, not a president of the republic. The distinction between 
State Secretariats and Secretariats is maintained but the subjects 
reserved for the State Secretariats of the republics are Internal Affairs, 
Judicial Affairs and Finance. In Zagreb the republican Assembly still 
has the old Croatian name of Sabor, an interesting example of the 
maintenance of ancient traditions. 

The Autonomous District of Voivodina and the Autonomous 
Kosovo-Metohia Region have a somewhat simpler administrative 
structure. Voivodina, which is part of the ancient Pannonia, is the 
fertile agricultural area which in many ways is the most developed part 
of Serbia; but it has special administrative problems arising from the 
existence of national minorities, mainly Hungarian and Romanian, 
using their own languages. 
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The system of directly elected bicameral people’s assemblies, 
each with an executive council, also applies to the communes. These 
have secretariats, departments and other administrative units, dealing 
with specific functions of government and their work is co-ordinated 
by functional boards or by committees of the communal assembly 
reminiscent of those in British local government. In Belgrade and 
some of the largest urban areas, there is a two-tier municipal system 
somewhat on the lines of that in force in London, but the Councils of 
the People’s Committee of the city of Belgrade (corresponding to the 
London County Council) are elected by the members of the corres- 
ponding councils of the People’s Committees of the seventeen com- 
munes (corresponding to the Metropolitan Boroughs). The Republics, 
except Montenegro, are subdivided into Districts, and here too mem- 
bers of the People’s Committees are elected by the corresponding 
committees at the lower level. The same procedure applies to the elec- 
tion of the councils of the republican assembly in the People’s Republic 
of Montenegro. There are altogether nearly one hundred districts 
and cities. 

This extensive system of representative assemblies, each with its 
executive organ, its functional committees and its administrative 
secretariats, has created an immense problem in public administration. 
In the 1193 communes alone, there are 38,000 communal councillors 
and over 30,000 members of the councils of producers. Each of these 
units of government had additional executive functions placed upon 
it by the policy of devolution and the federal laws have more and more 
become directives to be administered at the lower levels. Some idea 
of the personnel problems involved may be judged from the fact that 
the number of staff (excluding the defence forces and the police) borne 
on the federal budget fell from 43,578 in 1948 to 8,060 in 1955. 
Although administrators with experience of central government thus 
became available at lower levels of administration, it was decided that 
members of existing staffs should not be displaced merely because they 
had inadequate educational background for their enhanced functions. 
This created a training problem of the first magnitude. Administrative 
schools were set up to supplement the knowledge and qualifications 
not only of local officials but also of holders of political executive 
appointments in order to raise the general level of administration. 

These administrative schools were created in 1956 by federal 
law, which makes them the responsibility of the republics, one each 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, Macedonia and Slovakia, and 
three in Serbia : at Belgrade, Nish and Novi Sad. Students are drawn 
from the middle ranks of the administration of the republics, communes 
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and state institutions and organizations and individuals from outside 
the administration may also be admitted. Attendance is full time and 
on full pay, for two years ; the basic principles of the teaching program- 
me and the standards required for admission are prescribed by the 
Federal Executive Council. Special preliminary courses are arranged 
for candidates who do not satisfy the educational standards required 
and provision is also made for external students workmg throu^ corres- 
pondence courses. The Administrative School of the Serbian ^Re- 
public in Belgrade, for example, in its first two-year course from 1956 
to 1958, trained 260 students of whom 246 qualified for the diploma. 
Of the total number, 132 came from communes, 58 froin districts, 14 
from the service of the Republic and 56 from economic and social 
institutions. 


The curriculum places considerable emphasis during the first year 
on the legal aspects of administration. In the second year the syllabus 
includes economic and social studies with special emphasis on the 
economic structure of the country and each student takes an optional 
subject related to his official duties. On the whole, the course seems 
to give emphasis to theory rather than practice but in concept it aims 
at educational development rather than vocational training; the 
indirect catalytic effect of bringing together students from such a 
diversity of decentralized units must be of great value in the develop- 
ment of common administrative practices. 


At Zagreb an Advanced School of Administration has been 
established which accepts students from throughout Yugoslavia, thou^ 
the majority come from Croatia. This offers a two-year course at a 
somewhat higher level than the schools in the RepubUcs. It is resi- 
dential but it also provides for external students. It accepts each year 
about 200 applicants who must satisfy the requirements of an entrance 
examination. As part of the curriculum, students, either individually 
or in small groups, have to prepare a thesis discussing some aspect of 
their professional task and at the end of the course a copy of the thesis 
is sent to the Executive Committee of their unit of administration so 
that it may be discussed in terms of the realities of the situation on 
their return to duty. 


Three other important developments are taking place in the 
improvement of public administration. At the University of Belgrade, 
the Faculty of Law is considering proposals for an alternative syllabus 
with heavy emphasis on economics and administration for third and 
fourth year students. An independent Institute of Social Sciences has 
also been set up in Belgrade, with a Political Science and Legal Depart- 
ment which wiU interest itself in matters of pubhc administration. 
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The Federal Executive Council has recently established an 
Institute of Public Administration to “lend aid to state organs and 
other institutions and organizations in the advancement of public 
administration”, to foster the improvement of personnel organization 
and training, to assist the work of the administrative schools, to help 
in the framing of professional examinations, to organise study courses 
and collect documentation, and to foster the study of problems of 
administration and management both in Yugoslavia and elsewhere. 
In connection with this last objective, it will absorb an Organization 
and Methods unit, which was already in existence before the creation 
of the Institute. The statutes of the Institute also require every 
student attending its courses “to defend before a commission his writ- 
ten thesis from the field of public administration”, before he qualifies 
for its diploma. 

Intimately interested in, if not directly associated with, develop- 
ments in public administration is the very active Federal Institute of 
Productivity. One of the projects inspired by this organization is a 
Management Training Centre at Zagreb set up in July 1955 with the 
aid of the International Labour Organization. 

The measures of decentralization which have been imposed on 
this relatively young administrative system would have been a severe 
strain on the resources of a more developed public service and an 
impartial observer can only have the greatest respect and admiration 
for the boldness with which they have been carried out. The idea of 
increasing popular participation by extensive devolution of authority 
is a challenging one. It is impossible for an outsider to assess the 
effectiveness of the administration as a whole. It is fairly obvious 
that with nearly 1200 commrmes, operating in a country with great 
regional divergencies of historical and social background, standards 
must vary considerably and the same must hold true of the economic 
enterprises. This is not by any means a source of weakness. The 
fact that a high proficiency is achieved in some places sets a standard 
at which others can aim and the underlying concept of popular parti- 
cipation creates a direct interest in improvement. On the other hand it 
is not easy to see what forces stimulate the backward units when 
authority is so diffused. Presumably questions of disputed jurisdic- 
tion also arise from time to time and call for solution. The outsider 
is impressed by the purposefulness of those concerned with the building 
of the new administration, by their readiness to make a heavy financial 
investment in the various training schemes and by the general interest 
in progress which has been aroused throughout the administration. 


RESOURCE MOBILISATION FOR THE THIRD PLAN 

Parmanand Prasad 

[The quantum of resources likely to be available for the third 
Plan and the manner and method of raising them is of 
significance for the scope and scale of administrative tasks to 
be undertaken under the third Plan. In the present article. 

Dr. Prasad discusses this problem in the larger context of the 
need for a realistic approach, for a closer and increased 
association of the people in the formulation of the Plan 
and in the mobilisation of resources, for increased employ- 
ment opportunities on labour-intensive basis, and for a decen- 
tralised pattern of administration — Ed.'\ 

^HE Second Plan is on the last lap of its journey now. It is 
natural, therefore, that thinking should begin about the nature 
and size of the Third Plan. The Planning Commission is making 
various types of background studies. These studies are being made 
by the various working groups entrusted with specific problems. 
Some of them have, in fact, submitted their tentative findings also.^ 

Expert opinion from foreign specialists like Prof. Galbriath, 
Prof. Little, Prof. Malenbaum and others has also been sought. 
Some of them have either already sent their observations or are going 
to send them to the authorities concerned. Except in respect of such 
information as is doled out to them by the Government through the 
press or through specialist articles® and Seminar discussions inade- 
quately covered by the newspapers of the country, the public is in 
the dark about the state of thinking regarding the Third Plan. ® 


1. The Prime Minister, in reply to a question at his monthly press interview, said 
that the draft plan may come out sometime next year or at the end of the present year. 

(The Statesman, 8th July, 1959.) 

2. e.g., by persons like Shri Ashok Mehta, Dr. K.N. Raj, Shri Pitambar Pant, 
and others. 

3. The earliest to appear was a pamphlet from the Secretariat of the Congress 
Socialist Forum under the guidance of Shri S.N. Misra, Deputy Minister, Planning. It 
was followed soon by a Seminar on the subject at the Annual Meeting of the All-India 
Universities’ Planning Forums. The Congress has also appointed a number of sub- 
committees to study the problems connected with the Third Plan. Only recently, at 
Ootacamund, the Congress Planning Sub-Committee held a seven-day continuous discus- 
sion on the subject. The Press hand-out was unfortunately so brief and couched in 
such general terms that it did not convey much. The various states of the country are 
also preparing background material and sending su^estions to the Planning Commis- 
sion regarding the nature and size of the Plan they would like best. The state plans 
are departmentally drawn. The states lack plannii^ machinery. 
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Once again, it seems that the defects of excessively centralised 
thinking are likely to enter into the Third Plan. Perhaps, it is pre- 
mature to make such a sweeping remark, but the dangers are latent in 
the very process of thinking on the Plan.* Let us illustrate the point 
with reference to the problem of internal resource mobilisation which 
occupies the centre of discussion today.® 

THE PROBLEM OF INTERNAL RESOURCE MOBILISATION 

In the lack of specific decisions regarding investment and out- 
put targets item-wise, which could have formed the first firm base for 
making estimates of resources, most people seem to be making ‘intelli- 
gent guesses’. In fact there has been almost a proliferation of such 
guesses in overall terms. What happens is that people make certain 
suppositions regarding the rate of growth of national income. Some 
allowance is then made for consumption on two broad considerations: 

(a) that the propensity to consume in a developing economy 
must be kept at the minimum. This minimum is what 
specialists characterise as permissible or reasonable. The 
projected level of consumption's largely arbitrary. 

(b) That a certain rate of investment is assumed to be desirable 
in the given context. 

A certain total is then indicated as the likely requirement 
for the third plan. 

The above technique is generally employed to come to an overall 
figure. It is this figure, the child of mind, which is christened by such 
names as suit the preferences of different individuals. Theoretically 
there is nothing wrong in this technique if only a synoptic view is 
desired to be had. What is undesirable, however, is that such 
an abstraction does not take into account practical limits. 
Firstly, it raises que^stion of high political policy, secondly, of 
administrative capacity, thirdly, of the limitations inherent in fiscal de- 
vices themselves and lastly of inverted approach. The obvious is al- 
ways the first casualty in overall considerations. A consideration of 
resource requirement and increment without reference to the contents 


4. One reason why such a thing is happening may be that political policy deci- 
sions regarding priorities have not been taken so far. Political parties other than the 
Congress, surprisingly enough, also seem to have done precious little in this direction. 
The end-product of all this has been that a wrong start has been given to thinking at 
most levels. 

5. This article is concerned only with this aspect of the question. Deficit financing 
has not been discussed because the writer considers it as a measure of last resort, 
when others have failed or proved inadequate. Some deficit financing is implicit but 
credit on resource account should not be taken for it from now for the entire period of 
the third plan. 
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of the plan is amazing indeed. This is so because the contents of the 
Plan, resource creation and mobilisation are mutually interdependent. 

Some people are fond of a safe and modest plan. Others prefer 
a bold and a socialist plan, a third group of people would like to have an 
employment-oriented plan and yet another would have nothing less 
than such a plan as would enable the country to break the development 
barrier so that the economy could take-off fuelled adequa.tely on a 
self-sustaining journey in the company of developed economies. 

3ome people make it conform to the model already given in 
the Second Plan. 


Table No. I 

PLAN PROJECTIONS (AT 1952-53 PRICES) 


Ttem 1st Plan 2nd Plan 3rd Plan 4th Plan 5th Plan 

(1951-56) (1956-61) (1961-66) (1966-71) (1971-76) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. National income at the 
end of the period 
(Rs. crores) 

10800 

13480 

17260 

21680 

27270 

2. Total net investment 
(Rs. crores) 

3100 

6200 

9900 

14800 

20700 

3. Investment as percentage 
of national income at 
the end of the period 

7.3 

10.7 

13.7 

16.0 

17.0 

4. Population at the end of 
the period (in millions) 

384 

408 

434 

465 

500 

5. Incremental capital-out- 
put ratio 

1.8:1 

2.3:1 

2.6:1 

3.4:1 

3.7:1 

6. Per capita income at the 
end of the period (in Rs.) 

281 

331 

396 

466 

546 


According to this projection, a total net investment of Rs. 9,900 
crores was envisaged. Two important additions may be made at this 
point. 

(J) A rise of 10 to 12 per cent in prices and (if) a rise in popu- 
lation by 5 more than the 1.5 per annum calculation based on the 1951 
census figures. A round figure of Rs. 10,000 crores will barely cover 
rise in prices. The rise in population is thus left uncared for. This 
is an ominous pointer to the contradiction inherent in the progress 
of the Plans. The implications of this rise in the rate of growth have to 
be faced on the food and employment fronts. If deficit financing 
and foreign aid be left out for purposes of discussion, since we are 
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concerned only with the question of domestic resource mobilisa- 
tion in this article, the immensity of the problem would come to full 
light. Relatively to the present position in which the share of national 
domestic savings in investment is only 7.5 percent or thereabout, a 
doubling of this figure would be required for the Third Plan in order 
to achieve a 6 % increase in national income. 

The use of adjectives in the context of an overall figure of 
say Rs. 10,000 or 9,900 or even less, not only reveals the bias of 
people, but what is more, vitiates discussion in more than one respect. 
Firstly, it leads one to think more in macro than micro-cum-macro 
term. Secondly, it creates a false impression that there is disagreement 
among the advocates of this or that type of an overall figure. Actually, 
however, if one cares to go deeper and examine the so-called dis- 
agreements scientifically, one would find a wide area of agreement. 
This is so because totals and general terms hide unsuspected areas of 
agreement which usually escape notice at first sight. Most people are 
actually talking more or less about the same magnitude (Rs. 10,000 
or 9,900 crores or 9,750 crores) and yet a difference is superficially 
sought to be introduced by qualifying words like safe, bold, adequate 
etc. Actually the difference, if at all, relates to emphasis here and 
there. Thirdly, it does not allow sufficient attention to be bestowed 
upon the problem of phasing the plan from year to year. Moreover 
preoccupation with overall totals may lead to an undesirable condition- 
ing of mind in their favour. Snap decisions may ultimately be taken 
on this basis without taking necessary preparatory measures in respect 
of sub-policy and executive detail. The overall figures represent 
estimates of probable financial expenses on unspecified projected 
requirements. Harming postulates something more than this. We 
want to know not only what we may require and why but three things 
more; (a) What is proposed to be done? (b) How can it be done best? 
and (c) ’\^ether and to what extent we can be sure of our efforts ? 

It is perfectly in order for the planners to point out the places 
where surpluses in the economy may be lying and how and why 
they should be siphoned off for public use. But they would do 
well if, simultaneously, they go on indicating limitations and require- 
ments of measures and agencies employed for mobilising resources. 
The truncated success of the Second Plan, (largely due to timely foreign 
aid and our deliberate lowering down of the “hump” so that we could 
climb it) should serve as a grim warning. The spillover of problems 
unsolved during the Second Plan (for example, unemployment in the 
context of our spirally increasing population) adds to the difficulties. 
The lowering down of the “hump” (target of investment) from 4,800 
crores to 4,200 crores may have eased the situation a bit at the time 
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when it was done but has, in fact, made it all the more imperative for 
the country to make relatively bigger investments. A lowered invest- 
ment target carries its own inescapable penalty in the sense that the 
less the investment, the less the national income and therefore the less 
the investible surplus for the future. The problem of resource mobilisa- 
tion for the Third Plan, therefore, should be considered as a continua- 
tion of the present scarcity of resources. 

SAVING-INVESmENT PATTERN 

The grim fact is that the pool of investible resources is, in reality, 
very small, at present. We can hope for more only if we go on enlarg- 
ing its width and depth year by year and simultaneously devise fiscal, 
monetary and administrative techniques to mop it for public use. The 
latter is far more difficult than the former because the savings-invest- 
ment pattern of the country is traditionally so organised that between 
80 to 90 per cent of production in the country even now is accountable 
to direct private investment of surpluses. We want to take care of 
2/3rd of the total investments in the country by the end of the Third 
Plan but 80 to 90 % of the economy is stiU subject to private investment 
decisions.® This is one of the biggest incongruities of planning in 
India. Unless the entire pattern of saving-investment is reoriented to 
the new demands on savings from the public sector on account of plan- 
ning, it is not clear how the planners can ever reach their goal of 
Rs. 10,000 crores or more. 

Prof. Shenoy’ , while indicating that 90 per cent of the national 
income comes from the private sector, 4 per cent from the public and 
6 per cent from the administrative sector (salaries and so on of the civil 
servants and others) suggested that the logic of this preponderance of 
private over public contribution was that the private sector “naturally 
should have the first claim over it. ..” This means perpetuation 

6. Actually since the First Plan public share of investments has been somewhere 
between 48% to 55%. Much Of it consists of (a) deficit financing and (b) foreign 
assistance. It follows, therefore, that domestic resources have not contributed much. 
The Second Plan postulated 25% financial outlay through deficit financing, but we may 
end at 37 or 38%. In thefirst plan, it was 21.4% only. Only 21 to 22% is domestic 
finance so far. Public savings were minus in 1958-59. It is -36 crores in 1959-60. 

7. Proceedings of the Seminar on Approach to the Third Five Year Plan, Page 
(13) (Planning Forum). It is bad enough, as is the case today, to allow income to be 
generated at all kinds of not easily traceable centres and then rely on locating and 
mobilising them from those places through taxes but it is worse still to argue that they 
should be left there. 

Co-operative farming is an essential institutional change demanded by the situation 
of fragmented ownership of land. Income generated in this sector due to planned effort 
can neither be traced nor easily tapped. If co-operative farming is there, Ae saving- 
investment pattern of the agricultural economy which is our largest enterprise uneco- 
nomically dispersed, will become corporate. It will become easier both to locate 
income and tap it. 
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of the imbalance and leaving the idea of planning altogether. ' Neither 
of these is desirable or practicable. To leave things to drift as they have 
continned' to do' since long need not be the natural way. It may, 
however, be the lazy way. It is quite possible to argue the other way. 
In the context of planning, perhaps, this will be more natural. 

RESOURCES FROM NEW TAX EFFORTS 

' Recent trends in public revenue and expenditure , (see Table No. 
2) will show that a good job has already been done in this respect and 
we should not hope to have very much from this source by stretching 
and manipulating it. We may not have, however, reached the last 
point in taxation.^ Perhaps there may still be scope there. 

Table No. 2 

TRENDS IN PUBLIC REVENUE & EXPENDITURE IN INDIA 


(Figures are in 100 crores; fractions ignored) 


ITEM 

1952- 

53 

1953- 

54 

1954- 

55 

1955- 

56 

1956- 

57 

1957- 

58 

1958- 

59 

1. Total Public Revenue 

8.0 

7.7 

8.9 

9.3 

9.1 

10.6 

10.2 

(i) Tax Revenue 

6.5 

6.1 

7.0 

7.2 

7.1 

8.2 

7.9 

(ii) Non-tax revenue 

1.5 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

2.0 

2.4 

2.3 

2. Total Public Expenditure 9.3 
(i) Non-developmental 

9.1 

12.0 

13.2 

14.8 

17.4 

16.7 

(overall) of which 

5.0 

4.4 

5.8 

5.1 

5.4 

7.0 

6.6 

Defence only 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

2.5 

2.4 

(ii) Development 

4.3 

4.7 

6.2 

8.0 

9.4 

10.4 

10.1 


1. Revenue figures of the Centre and State Governments combined together. 

2. Developmentai Expenditure may be Plan-Developmental or Non-Plan develop- 
mental depending upon whether or not it is in or out of the Plan, Moreover, it does 
not take account of development expenditure on commitment account i.e. projects 
completed in the previous plan. Usually it refers to current expenditure on agriculture, 
irrigation, community projects, civil works, industries, forests, aviation, education, health, 
broadcasting, etc., capital outlay on schemes included in capita! account, and loan and 
advances. 

3. Non-devciopmental expenditure i.e. defence, debt services, general administ- 
ration, police, administration of justice, stationary and printing, currency and mint. State 
trading and certain miscellaneous items which include the Planning Commission and 
the development wing of the Commerce Ministry. 

There is some scope of manoeuvreability regarding excises, taxes 
on luxury and semi-luxury goods, sales tax etc. Similarly something 
can be said in favour of lowering the existing exemption limit of the 


S. It is said that we have reached the last point of taxation. This is obviously a 
wrong expression because simultaneously income is also increasing. How can we say, 
therefore, that the last point has been reached. Resources, it has rightly been said, do 
not just exist—they become resources when they are tapped and put to use. 
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income tax. Perhaps a rationalisation of the system is needed by 
amending the Income tax Act in such a manner that, for purposes of 
this tax, income from agriculture is also taken into account.® 

It is no use speculating how much we could get if there were no 
tax avoidance and evasion. This is anybody’s guess. But there is no 
doubt that the loss to the State must be immense, specially today when 
the marginal value of each rupee not coming to the public exchequer 
is very high indeed. There is no doubt that administrative efficiency 
could minimise the losses on this account. But the fact is that the 
problem is more moral than administrative. Intimately connected 
with these issues is the question of lack of economy and efficiency in 
administration. These are common complaints. The difficulty is 
that there is hardly in existence any study which precisely points out 
the places of leakages and inefficiency. Moreover, the terms ‘efficiency’ 
and ‘economy’ act as standards which people apply. Naturally criteria 
regarding them differ with individuals and with the same individuals at 
different times. There are many studies on these subjects pertaining to 
Western countries but they may not be very useful except for compara- 
tive purposes. There is no doubt, however, that there is a lot waiting 
to be gained if the matter is properly pursued. 

From all these we can, at best, hope for a maximum of 1,500 crores 
of rupees during the plan period. But much of it, even if it comes, will 
be absorbed on current Commitment and Maintenance account. We 
cannot use it for fresh investment. Prof. Anjaria, speaking at the 
Annual Conference of University Planning Forums, said that he did 
not expect more than a sum of Rs. 1,000 crores from this source over 
the Plan period and added further that this sum would perhaps be 
required for meeting current expenditure on the Plan. For all practi- 
cal purposes, therefore, so far as fresh investment for the Third Plan 
is concerned, this huge extra tax effort of Rs. 200 crores per year is 
as good as nonexistent. 

We are, therefore, by sheer logic, left with finding out other 
ways and means to break the vicious circle which surrounds the pro- 
blem of resource mobilisation. This we can do by attempting to 
change the existing saving-investment pattern in the country. How 
can this be done? In a planned economy this is possible only by 
extending the activities of public sector in several directions in a number 

9. The imposition of ceilings on land holdings will take away some of the benefits 

of tMs. 

9a, For instance something like the Third Cohen Report on prices, productivity 
and incomes. This committee of the Three Wise Men consisted of Lord Cohen of 
Walmer, a lawyer. Sir Hareld Howitt, an accountant, and Prof. E, Phelps Brown, an 
economist of L,S.E. The report was out this month, August, 1959. 
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of ways.’^ ° The pace of this expansion is a question of strategy in the 
context of political policy decisions, the desired rate of development 
and available administrative capacity. The expansion of such acti- 
vities may be both direct and indirect ; direct, by assuming charge of 
economic activity and indirect, by widening and deepening the net of 
taxation and other fiscal and monetary measures. The price policy of 
public enterprise falls in both categories. It lies in the first category 
because it is direct state activity and in the second because a rise in 
price above cost has all the elements of an indirect tax. 

MOBILISATION OF RURAL RESOURCES 

A fruitful approach may be to look for re.sources from the rural 
sector. Table No. 3 gives the general picture of yield from the rural 
sector as percentage of the national income. Table No. 4 gives a 
picture of Land Revenue per capita per acre. 

Table No. 3 
NATIONAL INCOME 


1952-53 : 

Total : Rs. 10340 crores* 



Rural Sector 

69.68% 


Urban Sector 

30.32% 

1953-54 : 

Total : Rs. 11040 crores 



Rural Sector 

70.70% 


Urban Sector 

29.30% 

1954-55 ; 

Total : Rs. 10230 crores 



Rural Sector 

66.38% 


Urban Sector 

33.62% 

1995-56 : 

Total ; Rs. 10670 crores 



Rural Sector 

65.86% 


Urban Sector 

34.14% 

1956-57 : 

Total; Rs. 12090 crores 



Rural Sector 

69.29% 


Urban Sector ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

30.71% 


10 Besides so many other things, this involves a broad extension of fisc.al and 
monetary controls and pricing and distribiUion powers of the Government. 

^ Totals at current prices. 
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Table No. 4 


LAND REVENUE PER CAPITA PER ACRE— 1953^54 


State , Agriculture 

population^ 
(in lakhs) 

Land 
under 
cultiva- 
tion® (in 
lakhs of 
acres) 

Per 

capita 

cultivated 

land 

(Acres) 

Land 

revenue 

1953-54 

(R.E.)3 

Per 

Capita 

land 

revenue 

(Rs.) 

Per 

acre 

land 

revenue 

(Rs.) 

Assam 

65 

73 

1.13 

178 

2.75 

2.42 

Bihar 

258 

275 

1.06 

285 

1.10 

1.03 

Bombay 

188 

479 

2.54 

678 

3.60 

1.42 

Madhya Pradesh 

118 

334 

2.82 

442 

3.74 

1.33 

Madras 

266 

405 

1.52 

745 

2.80 

1.84 

Orissa 

98 

140 

1.43 

98 

1.00 

0.70 

Panj'ib 

71 

140 

1.97 

155 

2.18 

1.11 

Uttar Pradesh 

433 

428 

0.99 

1891 

4.37 

4.42 

West Bengal 

112 

129 

1.15 

135 

1.21 

1.05 

All Part A States 

1609 

2403 

1.49 

4607 

2.86 

1.92 

Hyderabad 

95 

370 

3.89 

480 

5.04 

1.30 

Madhya Bharat 

49 

126 

2.58 

322 

6.58 

2.55 

Mysore 

57 

104 

1.81 

118 

2.06 

1.14 

PEPSU 

22 

50 

2.30 

97 

4.46 

1.94 

Saurashtra 

18 

44 

2.45 

274 

15.45 

6.30 

Rajasthan 

104 

336 

3.24 

282 

2.72 

0.84 

Travancore-Cochin 32 

28 

0.88 

63 

1.96 

2.23 

All Parts States 

377 

1058 

2.81 

1636 

4.34 

1.55 


1. Number of people in agricultural livelihood classes excluding cultivating 
labourers & their dependents according to 1951 census. 

2. Provisional estimate of area under cultivation (including current fallows) for 
1950-51 as available from ‘‘Agricultural Situation in India/* 

3. Excludes miscellaneous receipts and portion of land revenue due to irrigation 
and includes rates and cesses on land. For Madras, the budget estimate for the composite 
State of Madras is given. For Mysore, portion of land revenue payable to local bodies 
is also included. — Taxation Enquiry Commission report, Vol I, chap. V, pp. 77-78. 

From the tables above, it is clear that there is enough scope of 
resource mobilisation from this sector. How much we can get from 
this source depends not only on rates and coverage hut whether or not 
ultimately it would be politically and administratively possible to have 
as much as we expect as economists. The economic limits may prove 
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to be far bigger than the politico-administrative limits.’ ^ Let us 
illustrate it with reference to proposals put forward in respect of 
tax efforts from the rural sector. 

At the Annual meeting of University Planning Forums (in Decem- 
ber 1958)’ ^ it was argued that an additional sum of Rs. 300 crores per 
annum i.e. (Rs. 1500 crores over the Plan period) could be had from the 
rural sector. This was supposed to be had by (a) doubling the land tax 
on holdings above five acres; (b) a tax on agricultural rent (deducted 
at the source) in such a manner that incidence-effects fall on rent re- 
ceivers. (It was said that it could be fixed at 1/lOth of the gross 
produce of the tenants), and (c) surcharge on holdings above five acres 
under commercial crops. In this respect care was taken to add that 
room should be left for adjustments for different kinds of crops. 

If only one were not concerned with the total arrived at thus, 
there could be little to dispute about. In the context of the fact that 
40% of the rise in income in the urban areas has since 1952-53 flowed 
into the public exchequer and only 15% or so from the rural sector, 
it is apparent why an element of elasticity and progression should be 
brought about in agricultural taxation. In some quarters a system of 
purchase tax on commercial crops is also being talked about. The 
questions which immediately arise, however, are the following; 

(a) Have the political parties of the country courage to go to 
the peasantry with heavy demands for State purposes? 

(b) Is administration well organised to do the job of collecting 
these taxes? (Taxes on animals, like goats etc.) The 
recommendations of the Ford Foundation Team are 
that such taxes are essential for forcing the people to dispose 
of useless cattle. 

(c) Are records ready of commercial and non-commercial 
crops under cultivation? Can these records be swiftly 
changed if substitution of crops takes place? 

(d) How effectively can we deal with tax dodgers? 

(e) To what extent can we prevent losses on account of corrupt 
tax darogas who may enter into some kind of an agreement 
with the assessees? 

(/) If, suppose, the collection of these taxes is left in the hands 
of local bodies, are we sure of (c) and (d) above? More- 

ii. After all, we, as ecofiomists, must realise that the ultimate say in the matter 
lies outside the scope of our discipline. At the Ooty-seminar of the A.I.C.C. sub-com- 
mittce on economic planning, a yield of Rs. 325 crores over the plan period was 
considered tentatively feasible. No firm decision has been taken thus far. 

' '12. By Dr. K.N. Raj, Delhi University/" 
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over, is it possible for us quickly to set up au adequate num- 
ber of organisations for this purpose? 

(g) What positive system of incentives should be created to 
provide for raising agricultural output ? 

{h) And above all, would the trouble be worthwhile economically. 

(/■) What would happen if the expected total did not materialise ? 
Do we have alternative methods in readiness? If so, what 
are they? 

Once we put these questions, the theoretical soundness of this 
kind of an approach begins to be thin. For the course of 5 years, 
instead of a sum of Rs. 1500 crores, if we could have even half of it, 
we should congratulate ourselves. In this context one often comes 
across platitudinous references to public participation. Here is the 
kingpin of the whole issue. If administration goes to the people for 
raising revenue in a really big way (Tax on horses, say, Rs. 1/8 per 
head, goats -/8/- per head, cows Rs. 2/- per head, surcharges on land 
revenue on different slabs rising up to, say, 600 p.c. or more) without 
being sure not only of firm political support but also of prior and 
continuous conditioning and training of the emotional responses of 
the peasantry in favour of the plan, it will find itself in an intractable 
mess.^® 

The problems referred to above should not be construed as 
suggesting a do-nothing policy in this respect. This was by way of 
pointing out the likely difficulties. It may, perhaps, be advisable to 
proceed cautiously by phasing the tax proposals in this sector over the 
period of the plan in such a manner that people do not get the impres- 
sion that they are being driven very fast or they are at the bottom of 
the press. Even a lower yield, say, an extra 550 crores of rupees 


13. The controversy regarding the Plan has started with the discussion on the 
place and role of co-operative farming. This time there are indications of more heat 
being generated. Since both politically and economically a lot depends upon what 
happens in the agricultural sector, the controversy regarding co-operative farming is full 
of all kinds of possibilities. The danger is that ideological involvement and even per- 
sonal jealousies among politicians may lead to the displacement of objective economic 
reasoning. The discussion may be carried on in such an emotional context that poor 
reason may find it difficult to guide decisions. 

The issue regarding public vs. private enterprise will remain vital. But this time 
private enterprise may try to fight its way better under cover of support to persons op- 
posing the idea of co-operative farming.* Thus far private enterprise fought almost a 
lone battle. This time it may have have a new ally. Moreover, in the previous plans 
opposition to public enterprise was more academic than real because the leaders of the 
private sector themselves recognised the usefulness and inevitability of State action for 
building up the infrastructure of the economy. 

* See Forum of Free Enterprise publications on it since the Nagpur Congress 
passed the resolution on co-operative farming and Shri V.P. Menon’s article on the 
Swatantra Party headed by Shri C, Rajagopalachari. The Statesman— 1 5th August, 1959. 
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in all, should be considered an achievement.^* Perhaps, the Ooty 
Seminar projection of Rs. 325 crores is more realistic. 

Manpower : 

While talking about the rural sector what naturally strikes is to 
examine the possibilities of manpower utilisation.*® This technique of 
resource mobilisation for purposes of planning is the special contribu- 
tion of Chinese planners who have shown that the existence of a large 
population in an underdeveloped economy suffering from resource 
scarcity, instead of being a slithering dead-weight, may be converted 
into the fly-wheel of progress. The limitations of democratic function- 
ing notwithstanding, there is no reason why we could not mobilise 
this huge resource. Much depends upon the techniques of mass 
persuasion that we evolve. One method is to organise country-wise 
discussion on the Plan and a conscious adoption of policy to shed 
authority from the centre to functional centres. 

This would require a change in the manner of the preparation 
of the Plan. The Third Plan should be divided in two broad categori- 
es — {a) National, and {h) Local. The first should be sub-divided into 
further groups, viz; (1) large-scale industries, (2) supply of infra- 
structural services i.e., transport, communication, power, large irriga- 
tion projects etc., (3) aid and loans to agriculture and small-scale indus- 
tries through State or other agencies, (4) welfare activities nationally 
undertaken, (5) trade and commercial activities. (6) price, credit and 
currency policies. 

The Local Plan should be divided into three parts : — (1) State 
Plan, (2) Block Plan, and (3) Village Plan. The Village Plan should be 
drawn up at the village level in two groups : (a) schemes prepared by 
village panchayats and financed entirely by village resources ; {b) 
schemes in which the Block participates with the panchayat with money 
and know-how. 

The responsibility for (3) will be that of the village panchayat 
and for (2) that of the Plan Executive Committee of the Block in which 


14. Rs. 375 crores from surcharge on land revenue on holdings above 5 acres. 

Rs. 40 crores on areas under commercial crops out of surcharge imposed after 

consideration of overall national policy requirements in respect of cotton, jute and sugar. 

Rs. 75 crores profits from State Trading in foodgrains, if possible. 

Rs. 60 crores tax on Live Stock excepting sheep, goat, pigs, donkeys and with a 
differentially lower rate on bullocks. A detailed description of the manner in which 
these figures have been arrived at forms another topic and therefore is not being given 
here. The author has prepared a separate note on resources in which the manner of 
arriving at the above figures has been described. 

15. ‘‘Unlike China, we seem to have no capacity for mounting movements as 
distinguished from exhortative slogans, occasional bursts of enthusiasm and emphemeral 
campaigns.’* C.D. Deslimukh, The Statesman, 12 July, 1959. 
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each panchayat will be represented on som6 democratic basis. The 
Block will be, more or less, co-extensive with the Community Develop- 
ment Blocks assisted by a Secretary and a Financial Adviser appointed 
by State Government. Auditing of accounts at both levels will be done 
by Government auditors at Government cost. The Co-operative 
Services Society will supply such services to these units as lie within 
their jurisdiction. 

The State Plan, besides showing the above schemes locally drawn 
up and approved by it finally, should be drawn up in two parts— (1) 
schemes entirely financed by State resources, and (2) schemes in which 
the Centre participates. For the first, the State should be responsible 
for execution and for the second agencies which may be entrusted to 
execute them. 

The principal needs of agriculture are in respect of credit and 
irrigation available at such time and in such quantity as the cultivators 
need them. Priority of consideration, therefore, should be given to 
these. Grant of credit should be made on a yearly pay back basis 
with interest so that this fund ultimately acquires the nature of a 
revolving fund locally available. The only suitable agency for this is 
the co-operative. The initial advance of funds should come from the 
Reserve Bank of India. Additions to the fund could be made by floata- 
tion of village and block loans and advances from banks. Irrigation 
should be mainly financed through labour levy. The State should 
extend help in design making and in other matters requiring expert 
advice. 

The above remarks are more suggestive than concrete and have 
been made here on the basis that it is high time problems were remitted 
to quarters to which they belonged for solution and thinking. This 
will generate the process of decentralisation. 

There will be many mistakes here. But these mistakes should 
be counted towards costs of learning rather than wastes. Only 
avoidable wastes are dead losses in economics. 

Labour Jevy^^ : 

A flat levy of, say, two hours of free labour per month per 
working population, whether employed or unemployed, could be 
levied by the State by legislation. This contribution may be either in 
the form of labour or cash representing the value of labour. For 
instance, suppose there is a person who earns Rs. 1,000 a month. 

16. Panchayats have already some sudh power.’ But it would be better to have 

aunif ormity and a national approach. 
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his daily wage will be about Rs. 33.33 nPs. per day. Let us say 
he works for 6 hours a day. If suppose he prefers to pay in cash, 
he will contribute Rs. 1 1 per month. In a year it will amount 
to Rs. 132. In five years his contribution wiU be Rs. 660. It is 
quite easy of realisation in government and registered and non- 
registered private establishments. The real trouble will be in 
the rural sector. There the labour-intensive programmes (small 
irrigation, contour bunding, road making and construction of com- 
munity assets etc.) may be left in the charge of panchayats or such 
local bodies. Financial assistance from the Centre or the States should 
be made conditional to the realisation of the levy in cash or kind as 
the case may be. There should not be much opposition from poli- 
tical parties because such a levy would follow from the logic of re- 
source scarcity and the need for patriotic effort for speed in the develop- 
mental direction without any inflationary implications whatsoever. 
The contribution from this source will be sizeable. The number of 
persons in the different age groups between 1 to 54 was as follows in 
1951: 

Table No. 5 


Age-group 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1- 4 

17,939,286 

17,907,518 

35,846,804 

5-14 

44,702,897 

41,988,861 

86,691,758 

15-24 

30,671,972 

30,052,335 

60,724,307 

25-34 

27,874,703 

26,632,987 

54,507,690 

35-44 

22,031,938 

19,528,364 

41,560.302 

45-54 

15,718,686 

13,898,327 

29,617,013 

)tal : 

1-54 

158,939,482 

150,008,392 

308,947,874 


The total number of persons was 30 crores and odd. People 
between the age group of 1-4 have been included because many of them 
would come in the work force during the Third Plan period. Assum- 
ing that we can cover a little over 50 per cent of this figure, we 
have 16 crores of people.^’ As per our supposition every individual 
contributes only two hours in a month. This is not much to ask 
for. We have then a total demand of 24 hours per individual per 
annum. Multiplying it with the total we get 16 crores x 24— 384 
crores of hours. Now suppose that a working day consists of six 
hours and payment per day is at the average rate of Rs. 2 per day. 
Then we have Rs. 128 crores worth of labour for one year i.e., over the 


17. An upward figure has been taken because in the category 1-4 there may be 
an underestimation. 0-1 figures have been left out. 
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whole period of the plan Rs. 640 crores. The figures are on the low 
side and extremely tentative. They are meant to be illustrative only. 
Official circles do not like to take credit for this sum on grounds of 
uncertainty. I differ. Unless we take credit for it we will never begin 
in a serious way. 

National Savings and Life Insurance : 

We could think of extending the activities of the Life Insurance 
Corporation to the villages in gradual stages. The National Savings 
drive could also be deepened and widened in the rural areas. It is 
very difficult precisely to say wLat the yields may be from these sources. 
But taken together they should yield about 500 to 600 crores of rupees 
over the plan period.^ ® These figures may be on the low side but they 
have been purposely kept so because the experience of the Second Plan 
in these respects has not been encouraging. It is unsafe to be very 
hopeful of market loans because a sizeable proportion of it will be taken 
by the private sector. This need not be regretted. After all, the 
national pool from which the state or the private sector takes is the 
same. All in all not more than 1000 to 1200 crores of rupees should 
be expected from these sources. 

Price Policy of Public Undertakings : 

There is the question of the manipulation of the pricing policy 
of public enterprises. Although this may be one of the most con- 
venient points for the State to raise revenue from, it should be realised 
that it is one of the most sensitive points as well because a rise in price 
in this sector without reference to canons of economy and cost may 
lead to a general rise of prices. There are other weighty criticisms also. 
But, for purposes of this article, we are arguing that it is essential that 
they should earn profits so that the situation regarding the scarcity of 
resources may be eased. The two sources which generally attract atten- 
tion in this respect are Rail and Road transport. The Masani Com- 
mittee on Road transport (March 1959) indicated that there were 45,000 
buses in the country. Buses and trucks compete with the railways. Any 
tax or surcharge that we levy on the one will have its reactions on the 
other. Therefore simultaneous taxation of both will have to be resort- 
ed to. In the lack of information regarding expected passenger and 
goods traffic during the Third Plan, expectations from this source would 
be anybody’s guess. But even an addition of .25 nP per passenger and 
1 nP per ton- mile should yield a considerable sum. Tentatively, we could 

18. For lack of space, the manner of this calculation is not being given. There is 
something to be said In favour of Prize bonds as providing an inducement to save and 
invest. 
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place the extra yield at somewhere Rs. 413 crores of rupees per year.^ ® 
From steel, fei'tiliser and other industries in the public sector not 
much should be expected, firstly, because the government itself is 
one of the biggest customers and secondly because many of them 
have yet to get over their teething troubles. The L.I.C., the 
Finance Corporations and the Post Office hold better prospects. All 
in all from public enterprises we could expect Rs. 413 + 500 crores= 
913. This includes savings on import account of steel etc. 

Efforts could be made for mobilising gold reserves in the country. 
It is very difficult to say anything regarding the possible yield from this 
source mainly because it is frought with many difficulties. It is not 
easy to pursuade women not to wear ornaments. Apart from emo- 
tion and tradition, there is the question of economic security in the 
event of difficulty. In a country where social services and social secu- 
rity measures are notoriously deficient, it is difficult to sec how women 
would easily leave their love for gold. In the case of big hoards, 
perhaps, something could be said. In any case, it would be idle to 
expect anything significant from this source. There are many more 
feasible things which one can think of. 

Surcharge on Sale of Lands whose Value has increased due to Planning : 

In areas near industrial estates, irrigation sites, new sub-division- 
al towns, municipal areas, big cities, capital towns, old and new indus- 
trial areas, holiday resorts and railway stations etc., value of land has 
gone up fantastically. There is no reason why 60% of this increase 
should not go to the State. In fact, Henry George and his followers^® 
widely propagated that this was one of the easiest methods for bringing 
about a socialist society. The increase in land value in the above 
cases is entirely due to community effort and, therefore, should go to 
the State. In some cases the State could straightaway acquire lands and 
sell them at remunerative price. If, however, this is considered to be 
an extreme measure, there should be no hesitation in imposing a sur- 
charge to the extent of 60 %. The administrative difficulties will not be 
many because the surcharge could be realised from persons who sold 


19. This figure is based on the present statistics regarding bus and railway passen- 
gers and ton-miles done. 

Passenger miles (in million) during 1956-57: according to statistical abstract 42,194.0 


Expected increase of 10% by 1961: 4,219.4 

Therefore total passenger miles 46,413.4 

Net ton miles (niiliioos) 40,225.0 

Expected increase 10% 4,022.5 

Total ton-miles: 44,247.5 

Bus passenger miles (average of 61-66) 47,100.0 

Goods traffic by road in ton miles (average of 61-66) 15,000.0 


All passenger miles @ .25 nP and ail ton miles @ I nP. Figures of five years 
have been calculated above. 

20. Single Tax movement 
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the land at the time of the registration of the sale deed. No figures are 
available with us regarding such sales at the moment of writing. 
But there is no doubt that gains to the exchequer from this source 
would run into millions during the Plan period. 

There is something to be said in favour of Prof. Shenoy’s idea 
regarding the sale of import licences to the highest bidders. The 
implications of this deserve examination. Export earnings could also 
be increased by various means. Apart from the traditional exports of 
rawmaterials, likejute goods, tea, etc., the sale of fancy cottage goods 
to the fashion conscious centres of the world, and finished engineer- 
ing and electrical goods to the growing markets in Yugoslavia, the 
Middle East and South East Asia could be expanded further.®^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

(1) The problem of resource scarcity is not going to be a special 
phenomenon for the Third Plan. It will only be a continuation of the 
present. 

(2) The determination of the contents of the Plan should pre- 
cede overall target setting regarding the requirement of resources. 

(3) The search for resources must proceed source-wise and in 
concrete terms. 

(4) A few fresh taxes have been suggested.^® 

(5) While we should try to mobilise a total sum of Rs. 10,000 
crores for the Third Plan, we must, simultaneously, go on trying to see 
whether a rise of 6 p.c. in national income that we are aiming at could 
not be achieved with a lesser amount. We can have it by various ways : 
for example; (a) intensive utilisation of available investment resources 
in such schemes as yield quick returns, {b) patience in respect of non- 
income-generating welfare measures, (c) increasing productivity per 
worker per man-hour, and (d) adopting a price policy that does not 


21. Of utmost importance are the following considerations : (a) production cost 
should bo decreased so that competitive power could be gained. This need not mean 
cutting wage rates; increased productive efficiency is the answer; (b) quality produc- 
tion should be stressed and assured, (c) deficiencies on account of the lack of dynamic 
outlook and the capacity to adapt swiftly to changing policy of rival producers should 
be made up as quickly as possible. The State Trading Corporation is not an adequate 
answer ; fd) consumption-imports must be ruthlessly curtailed, and (e) agriculture 
must yield at least 1 10 million tons of food. 


22. Tentative totals are:-— 




Maximum 

1. 

New Taxation 

1500 

2. 

Land Revenue 

550 

3. 

Manpower 

640 

4. 

National Savings and L.LC etc. and market loans 

1000 

5, 

Rail and Road passenger and freight 

913 


Total 

4603 


The above is an approximation only. 
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allow consumption to increase above 4 or 5 p.c. over the plan period. 

(6) Stress may be laid on surcharge on sale of lands and man- 
power utilisation. 

(7) A whole set of simultaneous equations is required to be for- 
mulated so as to find out the inter-relationship of economic policies 
adopted. (Are all relevant data available?) Not only this, simultane- 
ous adjustment of the administrative machine also must take place all 
along the line. 

(8) Efforts must begin from now to evoke organised public 
participation in developmental effort. This can be done by making 
people work and pay for it. One prerequisite for spreading the net of 
discussion wide enough is that it should reach all work and thou^t 
centres. The results of these discussions should be given due consider- 
ation in the context of the overall picture. 

(9) Planning should provide opportunities to people to become 
more construction-conscious. The conmiunity development program- 
me missed the bus just here. The organisation of voluntary labour 
efforts, establishment of co-operatives, construction of community 
assets in the villages and activities of this sort differ fundamentally from 
activity in the large scale industrial sector. An altogether different 
kind of mind and type of organisation is needed. Administration, as 
it is organised now, is neither emotionally nor intellectually trained for 
this. We have so far relied on piecemeal ad hoc improvisation in this 
respect. This will simply not do.®® 

(10) People should, at no time, be given cause to feel that 
they are being driven to pre-determined destinations through an 
emotionally alien and incomprehensible power known as bureau- 
cracy. Patronisation is no substitute for participation and helpless 
obedience is no substitute for willing co-operation. This requires a 
conscious policy of decentralised administration. The Community 
Development Administration has not succeeded very much in creating 
local leadership to replace officials. The panchayats, the co-operative 
services societies, the co-operative farms and other such functional 
local authorities, which may be created, must have both power and res- 
ponsibility, for in the lack of these leadership can not thrive. These 
are essential requirements for publicly accountable and efficient con- 
duct. Although action in this respect must be taken only gradually 
and in a cautious manner, authorities should not develop cold feet at 
a few cases of failure. These failures, if they are few in number, 
should be entered not on waste but on cost account for learning the job. 

23. Administrative implications of a plan of the dimension of the third Plan will 
be many. They have not been spelled out here because the present article was only 

indirectly concerned with them* 
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David C. Potter 

I N an inaugural address to the Political Science Conference at 
Hyderabad in 1951, His Excellency Sardar K. M. Panikkar 
challenged Indian Political Scientists in the following manner : 

We have to discover the nature and extent of popular autho- 
rity over autonomous statutory bodies set up by the State to 
administer great enterprises started in the public interest but run 
on commercial principles. We have to consider and deter- 
mine how far parliamentary control can be reconciled with effi- 
ciency in large scale enterprise which every modern State seems 
to undertake in some form or another. These are matters pro- 
perly entitled to your serious consideration.^ 

The above challenge to political and administrative ingenuity, 
despite some recent thoughtful consideration and discussion, still 
remains to be met. The so-called “nub” of the Sardar’s proposition 
turns on the nature and extent of the relationship between the “autono- 
mous” enterprises and the popular authority as represented in the 
Indian Parliament. This relationship is one of accountability and/or 
control. The concepts of parliamentary control, the accountability of 
public enterprises to Parliament, and their autonomy, are mutually 
inter-felated, but at the same time quite distinct from each other. 
Some writers and most parliamentarians find it an easy thing to use the 
terms accountability and control interchangeably. Strictly speaking, 
accountability involves receiving accounts, statistics and reports while 
control is a function of giving stimulus, guidance and restraint. Any 
confusion here tends to be confounded in that, as one writer correctly 
puts it, “accountability — ^the rendering of an account — necessarily 
involves some control if it is not to be an empty formality”.* This is 
not a contradiction in terms if examined closely. The following 
assessment neatly sorts out the concept of control as coterminus with 
the definition of accountability ; 


♦Based on research, by the writer, undertaken at the LLP. A. for Master’s thesis 
for the University of California (Berkeley). 

1. K.M. Panikkar, “Inaugural Address to the Political Science Conference at 
Hyderabad, on December 27, 1951,’’ The Indian Journal of Political Science, XIII 
(January-March, 1952), p. 14. 

2. H.A. Clegg. Industrial Democracy and Nationalization. A study prepared for 
the Fabian Society (Oxford; Basil Blatdcwdl, 1951), p. 41, 
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Parliament has an unlimited general power of control in that 
it can alter the law; but it has no specific power of control, as 
distinct from its right to receive an account. On the other hand, 
it has far more opportunity than a body of shareholders to ex- 
press its views, its criticisms, its apprehensions, even its confidence 
and satisfaction if it should come to entertain these feelings ; and 
it would be wrong to suppose that such expressions have no 
influence, merely because the sanction behind them is an unwieldy 
one.® 

In terms of this definition, we can chart the theoretical “chain of 
command”, so to speak, from the shareholders to the boards of directors 
of the public enterprises. The people are the shareholders and, in a 
democratic framework, the Members of Parliament are their represen- 
tatives and reflect the will of their separate constituencies which, 
in sum, reflects the will of a country as a whole. The ultimate 
authority over the public enterprises is placed in the hands of the elect- 
ed Members of Parliament. But Parliament is too big, too inexpert 
and too busy to successfully govern individual projects under its juris- 
diction. It is the Ministers who have specific powers of control 
over the public enterprises and the degree to which the accountability 
of the enterprise to the people is successful rests on the degree to which 
the Ministers are accountable to the Members. The Minister controls, 
and is, in turn, accountable to Parliament which represents the people, 
the final authority. 

The Minister should be able to control. In India, he does so. 
Executive control over corporations is formally established in much the 
same manner as is done in Britain. The proviso in the Air Corpora- 
tions Act, 1953 [section 34(1)], is typical: “The Central Government 
may give to either of the Corporations directions as to the exercise 
and performance by the Corporation of its functions, and the Corpora- 
tion shall be bound to give effect to any such directions .” In point 
of fact, control over both public corporations and government com- 
panies is mainly exercised in informal ways. A former Minister of 
Finance quite frankly admitted, on the floor of the Lok Sabha, his 
informal financial control over the decisions of the boards of the 
public enterprises, in a surprising statement : 

There is an act of self-abnegation here. However, certain 
patterns are being evolved and where for the sake of facility of 
administration or for the elimination of red tape, we invest that 


3. Sir Joeffrey Vickers, “The Accountability of Nationalised Industry”, Public Ad- 
ministration, XXX (Spring, 1952), p, 80, 
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body, may be a company or a corporation, with financial powers, 
certain precautions are taken. One precaution which is invariably 
taken is that the financial representative at a very high level is 
attached to that concern as a director. Now when he exer- 
cises his powers, although it is not said so in so many words that 
everything shall be done with his concurrence, in practice that 
result is bound to follow. Because, if he is overruled, well, then 
he can report the matter to the Ministry of Finance and the 
Minister of Finance can take up the matter with the corpora- 
tion and move Government to make the necessary changes which 
will ensure that financial advice is taken.* 

The convention in India at present is that the boards of directors 
of central government companies and public corporations are heavily 
laden v/ith ministerial and Indian civil service appointees. The evi- 
dence here is clear. The Indian Institute of Public Administration’s 
study on public enterprises in India gives names and titles of the 
members of the boards of directors of nine of the public corporations 
and 35 of the government companies.® Their study shows that the 
Ministry of Finance is represented on seven of the ten boards of direc- 
tors of the public corporations. 

Similarly, the Government of India is well represented on the 
nine corporations’ boards examined. The same situation exists in 
respect of the boards of directors of the government companies with the 
Ministry of Finance represented by its senior ofl&cers in 30 of the more 
important companies in the public sector. What this means is that 
control by a minister over any important decision by the board of direc- 
tors of a particular “autonomous” public enterprise in India is virtually 
absolute because the personnel in each case are largely one and the 
same. This would seem to violate the conception of “autonomy”, 
and yet, the public corporations and government companies w^ere 
set up largely with this premise in mind. The justification for main- 
taining this arrangement has been stated in most significant terms : 
“It is clearly not feasible to give a completely free hand to the manage- 
ment in view of the responsibility and accountability of the Minister 
to Parliament.”® 


4. C.D. Deshmukh made this stat^ent dunng the course of the debate in the 
Lok Sabha on “Parliamentary Control of Public Corporations”: House of the People, 
Parliamentary Debates, Part II, Vol. X (December tO, 1953), col. 1922. (Italics by the 
writer). 

5. Administrative Problems of State Enterprises in Ma— Report of a Seminar, 
December, 1957 (New Delhi : Indian Institute of Public Administration, 1958), Appendix- 
es IV and V. 

6. Ministry of Finance, Department of Economic Affairs, Office Memorandum No. 
F. 20 (79)— PISS, (dated 13th March, 1937) as stated in Estimates Committee’s, AiiietenrA 
Report (SecoDd Lok Sabha) (New Delhi : Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1958), p..25, col.4. 
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II 

Since the Minister controls the public enterprise, the enterprise, 
as well as the Minister in charge of it, should account to Parliament 
if they are to be “public” in the true spirit of the word. But also, 
in view of the definition of accountability, Parliament must retain the 
right to exercise ultimate control over the public enterprises if accoun- 
tability is not to be an empty formality. It can be stated unequivocally 
that Parliament’s constitutional right to pass statutory Acts, to amend 
statutory Acts and to pass Acts and/or amendments which apply to 
public enterprises assures its ultimate control over the enterprises. 
Every public corporation has been established by an Act of Parliament 
and every government company is regulated by the provisions of the 
Companies Act, 1956. Only Parliament is capable of amending these 
Acts. Legally, then, the ultimate authority over the public enterprises 
properly rests in the hands of the voting Members of Parliament. 
Once the public enterprises have been established by or have become 
subject to an Act of Parliament, it is essential, in lieu of the very mean- 
ing of accountability, that Parliament be continually cognizant of the 
working of the enterprises in order to be assured that they are acting in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act and in the interests of nation- 
al policy. In short, if public enterprises are to be accountable to Par- 
liament, Parliament must be continuously well-informed about them. 
For Parliament, any less would make accountability meaningless; any 
more would be a transgression of its proper role of authorizing policy 
rather than implementing it. It is with this in mind that the various 
methods by which Parliament holds a public enterprise and the 
Minister-in-charge accountable must be examined. It is on the basis 
of this that it is argued below that the accountability of Indian Public 
enterprises to Parliament is defective. 

For it is clear that Members of Parliament are not well-informed 
about the public enterprises; the budget documents are a case in point. 
The Central Government is expected to spend over Rs. 500 crores in the 
Second Plan period on industrial enterprises in the public sector and 
the impact of this expenditure on the national economy is bound to be 
significant. It is both necessary and desirable for Parliament to debate 
the financial requirements of the public enterprises while approving the 
budget. Most government companies and public corporations are 
financed initially by money drawn against the Consolidated Fund of 
India. Parliament must sanction money from this fund.’ The Comp- 
troller & Auditor-General of India has declared that “when a new 


7. The Constitution of India (as modified up to 1st April 1958), Articles 204 (3) 
and 266 (3). 
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company is to be formed, a demand for grant for its financial require- 
ments is placed before the House, thus affording it an opportunity of 
discussing the investment and the form it is proposed to be made.”8 
Also, in referring to public corporations in India, the Joint Secretary 
of the Lok Sabha Secretariat has maintained that “the loans and 
investments made by Government are included in the budget of the 
State. On the other hand, the Estimates Committee has found that 
the annual budgets of the public enterprises, “with perhaps the solitary 
exception of D.V.C., are not made available to Parliament.”^® Clearly, 
Parliament is responsible for the money lent to the undertaking and 
should have all the information relating to their working necessary to 
exercise that responsibility. The position at present, however, is that 
“the Explairatory Memoranda accompanying the Budget contain a 
statement showing the investment made in these bodies and that 
proposed to be made during the Budget year, and also contain the 
balance sheet and profit and loss accounts of some of the enterprises, 
but not all.”’^^ For example, the Explanatory Memoranda for the 
1958-59 Budget gave accounts for 17 enterprises although the number 
of enterprises at that time exceeded 45.^® The inadequacy of the 
budget documents on the public enterprises has found expression in 
several recommendations by the Estimates Committee in their 20th 
, Report ; 

Industrial Undertakings should prepare a performance and 
programme statement for the budget year together with the 
previous year’s statement and it should be made available to the 
Parliament at the time of the annual budget. 

These bodies might also be encouraged to prepare business- 
type budgets which would be of use to Parliament at the time of 
the budget discussions. 

The latest accounts and balance sheets as well as the annual 
reports should be made available to Parliament at the same 
J time. 

The separate volume for each Ministry and Department, 
incorporating the budget and portions from the Explanatory 
Memoranda and Annual Reports, should also include a separate 

8. Asok Chanda, inrf/fln (London: George Allen & Unwin 1958') 

p. 199. ’ ■ 

9. S.L. Shakdher, Budgetary System in Various Countries, (New Delhi : printed 
privately, 1957), p. 106. 

10. Estimates Committee, Twentieth Report, (1958), p. 13. 

1 1. Estimates Committee, Loe. eit., p. 13. 

12. Consult Government of India, Explanatory Memorandum on a Budget of the 

Central Government for 1958-59 (as laid before Parliament), Appendix to Section III 
pp. ii-clxxxix. ‘ 
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chapter containing the above information and documents in 
respect of all undertakings which are related to the Ministry 
concerned. 

It would be desirable to bring out a consolidated volume 
containing the documents mentioned above for all the statutory 
bodies and private limited companies of Government containing 
an appreciation of their working and their net result on the budget. 

To facilitate the understanding of all the activities of the 
public enterprises it would be desirable that they should have a 
common financial year, namely the same as that of the Govern- 
ment.^® 

These recommendations serve to underscore the fact that the' 
presentation and organization of data in connection with the Annual 
Budget of India are not conducive to informed debate on the public 
enterprises except by those few M.P.s who either already possess know-, 
ledge on the enterprises or who have developed an appetite for detailed 
study of them. The paucity of direct references to the public enter- 
prises in the 1958-59 budget session supports this contention. For- 
example, the six demands for grants in respect of the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry were debated for over six hours.^‘ This Ministry 
is responsible for 18 government companies, and yet, almost no men- 
tion was made of those companies. The reason is not far to seek. 
The budgets of these companies were not made available to parliamen- 
tarians. Indeed, the administrative report of the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry was still under print when the demands for grants were 
debated.^® One must conclude that the debate of the finances of the 
Indian public enterprises, at present, is deficient, due to lack of 
information. 

Accounts and reports are the raw materials of accountability. 
Happily, every public enterprise in India is required by law to submit 
annual reports to Parliament. The government companies have 
recently been obliged to perform this function by virtue of Article 
639(1) of the Companies Act, 1956, which states : “The Central 
Government shall cause an annual report on the working and affairs 
of each government company to be prepared and laid before both 
Houses of Parliament together with a copy of the audit report and 
comments upon, and supplement to, the audit report made by the 
Comptroller & Auditor-General of India”. In like manner, each 


13. Estimates Committee, Loc. cit., p. 30. 

14. Lok Sabha Debates, Wol. XIII (19 March 1958) cols. 5633-5758 ; Ibid, cols. 
5842-5986. 

15. Ibid., cols. 5634-5635. 
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statute establishing a public corporation in India contains a clause 
which requires that annual reports be submitted to Parliaments® An 
exhaustive survey reveals that, contrary to prevailing opinion, all the 
public corporations and aU but one of the government companies are 
now forwarding annual reports or statements to Parliaments'^ All 
these reports are “laid on the table of the House” and copies, therefore, 
are available at the Publications Desk for scrutiny by Members. Few 
reports are discussed on the floor of the House. Interested Members 
may read them, though, and bring matters in connection with them 
before the House by asking parliamentary questions, by introducing 
motions and resolutions and while debating relevant bills. Quite 
recently, the reports have been placed in the Parliament Library 
within easy reach of even the most casual visitor.^® And yet, the ten- 
dency is still for the reports to circulate closely within governmental 
circles and eventually to gather dust in the Parliament Library. 
Although the majority of them are printed, now, they are not, in most 
cases, on public sale. If accountability by means of budget documents 
suffers because of non-availability, submission of an n ual reports is 
limited in effectiveness due to lack of quality. The following assess- 
ment of annual reports by British nationalized industries would seem 
to have universal application : 

The Board is quite consciously showing off its paces before 
the public, justifying its way in front of a highly critical audience. 
It has no intention whatever of revealing failures and inefficien- 
cies; on the contrary, it is desperately anxious to cover them up. 
Things that have gone wrong are not mentioned, concealed 
behind vague, bromidic generalisations and ascribed to the 
impact of forces over which the industiy concerned has no con- 
trol. To say this is not to condemn the Report as worthless or 
the Board as hypocritical. All it means is that people who are 
attacked have a natural tendency to defend themselves. But it 


16. Consult Air Corporations Act, 1953, section 37(2), Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion Act, 1948 (section 45(5), Employees State Insurance Act, 1948, (section 36), Agri- 
cultural Produce (Development and Warehousing) Corporation Act, 1956, section 42 (4), 
Life Insurance Corporation Act, 1956 (section 29), Industrial Finance Corporation Act, 
1948 (as modified up to 1st April 1956), section 35(3), and the Rehabilitation Finance 
Administration Act, 1948 (section 18(2). The Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934 (as 
modified up to 1st November 1956) reqidres that reports and accounts be submitted to the 
Central Government [(section 52(2)] and they are published in the oflScial Gazette weekly 
[(section 53(1)] and annually (section 53(2); the State Bank of India Act, 1955 requires 
essentially the same procedure under section 40, 

17. There is no report from the National Instruments (Private) Ltd. in the Parlia- 
ment Librapr. Cf. Parmanand Prasad, Some Economic Problems of Public Enterprises 
in India (Leiden: H.B. Stenfort ICroese N.V., 1957), p. 188 ; “The Companies do not 
submit reports to Parliament ...” 

18. The reports are now on one shelf in the same room as the card catalogue. The 
Library was moved in the fall of 1958 to more spacious quarters in what was formerly 
the precinct of the Indian Suprcnse Court. 
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implies that one can hardly expect an objective appraisal of the 
performance of a nationalised industry from its annual report, 
and it is unreasonable to look for one.” ’ 

The reports of the ministries are easily accessible and more 
widely used by parliamentarians. If the ministerial reports on the two 
airlines corporations are representative examples, then this avenue of 
accountability is unusually deficient.” For example four reports 
have essentially the same first sentence : “civil aviation in India con- 
tinued to make steady progress during (1954-55) (1956-57), (registered 
good progress during 1955-56), (maintained steady progress during 
1953-54)”. The following uninformative paragraph in the 1957-58 
Report is identical to one on page 25 of the Indian Airlines Corpora- 
tions’s 4th Annual Report of the previous year : 

The Labour Relations Committee constituted under section 
41 of the Air Corporations Act, 1953 held eight meetings during 
the period under review. The activities of the Committee proved 
helpful in promoting better understanding between the manage- 
ment and the employees and contributed toward the solution 
of a number of problems. 

In the 1955-56 report there is no mention of the known fact that 
the Indian Airlines Corporation lost a substantial amount of money, 
although it sets down that the Air-India International Corporation 
made a nice profit. The 1956-57 Report does not even refer to the two 
important reports done by the Estimates Committee on the airlines 
corporations (Nos. 41 and 43). One periodical commented : “As the 
investigations carried out by the Estimates Committee during the period 
under review must be regarded as an event of vital importance to civil 
aviation in India, it is remarkable that the Minister has passed this 
civil aviation report for publication with such a glaring and obvious 
ommission.”® One final example shows gross carelessness in report- 
ing. The following paragraph appears in the Ministry of Transport 
and Communications’ Annual Report 1956-57 : 

Two meetings of the Facilitation Committee, a committee 
for simplifying procedures and formalities with a view to 
facilitating air transport, established by the Civil Aviation 
Department were held during 1956-57. Representatives of 


,, » Reports : The Nationalised Industries, 1950- 

51, rubhc Administration, XXX (Summer, 1952), pp. 112-113. 

^ 20. The four reports which form the basis of this conclusion are the following « 
Ministry of Communications, Report, 19S4-55\ Ministry of Communications, 
i955-55; Ministry of Transport and Communications, Report, m&57 ; Ministry of 
Transport and Communications, Report, 1957^^, 

21. Indian Skyways (July, 1957)^ p. 9, 
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foreign airlines, the A.I.I., the I.A.C., the Ministries of Commu- 
nications, Finance (Revenue Department), Health and Transport 
and of the D.G. of C.A. participated in these meetings. Pro- 
blems relating to health, immigration and customs clearance 
were discussed at the meetings with a view to simplifying the 
procedure and eliminating avoidable formalities. 

If one merely changes the dates in the above paragraph from 
“1956-57 to 1957-58”, one has the Ministry’s comment on this com- 
mittee for the next year. It need hardly be pointed out that at the 
time both these reports were published, the Ministry of Transport 
and the Ministry of Communications were not even in existence. 
They had been combined into a Ministry of Transport and Communi- 
cations, as the titles of the reports clearly indicate. The standard of 
reporting in India badly needs improvement. For the present, 
accountability of Indian public enterprises to Parliament in this 
manner seems to be limited in effectiveness. 

Ill 

In the absence of suitable information being provided, the natural 
and, in many ways, commendable reaction has been that parliamentar- 
ians have actively sought information through other channels — an 
activity which tends to encroach upon the “autonomy” of the public 
enterprises. The Question Hour is a case in point. Admittedly, a 
real effort is made to dis^ow questions which inquire into the day-to- 
day administration of the undertakings. A recent directive from the 
Speaker’s office clarifies this position : 

It is stated for the information of Members that broadly 
speaking, admissibility of questions relating to statutory corpo- 
rations and limited companies in which Government have finan- 
cial or controlling interest is regulated generally in the follow- 
ing manner on the merits of each case : 

(i) where a question (a) relates to a matter or policy or 
(h) refers to an act or ommission of an act on the part 
of a Minister, or (c) raises a matter of public interest, 
although seeminglY it may pertain to a matter of day- 
to-day administration or an individual case, it is ordi- 
narily admitt^ for oral answer. 

(if) A question which calls for information of statistical or 
descriptive aatmre Is generally admitted as rmstarred. 

(/«) Questions wtiK^ ^^fealy lelate to; day-to-day adminis- 
tration and tend to throw woric on the ministries and the 
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corporations incommensurate with the result to be 

obtained therefore are normally disallowed.** 

But although this sifting may take place in the Secretariat, no 
such effort in this direction is being attempted on the floor of the 
House. The supplementary questions probe deeply into the adminis- 
tration of the “autonomous” enterprises, even though the initial ques- 
tion may have been judged admissible and within the jurisdiction of 
the Minister to whom it was addressed. The Minister is completely 
within his right to refuse to answer supplementaries which inquire 
into matters which are the concern of the board of directors. Indeed, 
to answer such question is to accept by implication responsibility for 
decisions over which he does not have any specified control. It would 
not improve this situation if the Minister were advised to parry 
every supplementary which he considered to be beyond his responsi- 
bility, for such a course would serve only to heighten distrust on the 
part of the Members. On the other hand, it would be politically 
unrealistic to instruct Members to withhold questions which infringed 
on the “autonomy” of the public enterprises. The Speaker, however, 
is in a position to intervene during Question Hour and disallow supple- 
mentaries of this nature. He should be especially vigilant in this regard . 

The actions of the financial committees of the Indian Parliament 
are even more glaring proof of the tendency on the part of parlia- 
mentarians to move from their proper role of receiving repoi^s and 
accounts to one of attempting to stimulate, guide and restrain the 
“autonomous” enterprises. A random example from one of the reports 
of the Public Accounts Committee reveals this tendency. In examin- 
ing the accounts of one government company (Indian Telephone 
Industries Ltd.) for the year 1950-51 in their Tenth Report (First Lok 
Sabha), the Committee found, among other things, that about Rs. 95 
lakhs of public money had been spent indiscriminately on stock which 
was not being used. They argued that this showed lack of proper 
planning and foresight and recommended that disciplinary action be 
taken against the official at fault. And the Chairman of the Estimates 
Committee has quite proudly admitted that “while examining the 
imdertakings.. .the Committee made no attempt to exclude any as- 
pect of their working from its purview merely on considerations of their 
autonomy. . . ”** The following analysis suggests the effectiveness of 
the Committee : 


22. Bulletin^ Part II (New Delhi : Lok Sabha Secretariat, November 18, 1958), 
pp. 1431-1432, para. 2005. The Speaker called attention to this directive during the 
course of a parliamentary question on the State Trading Corporations : 

Debates, Second Series, Vol. X (September 17, J9SS), cols. 6837-6838. 

23. Balvantray Mehta, “Public Enterprises and Parliamentary Control”, The 
Indian Journal of Public AdministraHm, tv (Aprll-June, 1958), p. 148. 
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Analysis of the Action taken by the Government of India on the 
Recommendations contained in four Reports of the Estimates 
Committee (First Lok Sabha) on the Public Enterprises 



13 th 

16th 

22nd 

27th 

Results of Inquiry 

Report 

Report 

Report 

Report 

Total No. of recommendations 
made 

50 

23 

30 

40 

Recommendations accepted fully 
by the Government- 
No. 

20 

6 

9 

13 

% of total 

40% 

26.1% 

30% 

32|% 

Recommendations accepted by the 
Government partly or with some 
modifications^ 

: No. 

4 

7 

3 

4 

% of total 

8% 

30.4% 

10% 

10% 

Recommendations not accepted 
by the Government but replies 
in respect of which have been 
accepted by the Committee- 
No. 

18 


6 

4 

% of total 

36% 

■ ■ 

20% 

10% 

Recommendations not accepted 
by the Committee (including 
those which are still under con- 
sideration by the Government) — 
No. 

8 

10 

12 

19 

% of total 

16% 

43.5% 

40% 

47% 


We may conclude from the above data that over 30% of the 
recommendations, of the Committee, on public enterprises, have been 
generally accepted by the Government, that a substantial percentage of 
recommendations are not accepted, and therefore, most significantly, 
that there is real and continuous discussion and argument about 
the enterprises between the central Ministries and the Estimates 
Committee. 

The recommendations contained in the Estimates Committee’s 
reports vary between matters of general financial improvement and 
matters of detail. Two consecutive recommendations in one report 
tend to the extreme in each insitace, but they serve to make the point : 
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In view of the general financial position of the (Nahan) 
Foundry, no large capital investment should be made so long 
as the new items of manufacture are in the experimental stage. 

The rollers of the Sultan Cane Crusher should be made of 
a bigger diameter, as the size of the roller directly affects the 
crushing capacity.®* 

If this trend towards too much probing is not watched and res- 
trained, the effective operation of the public enterprises, which are 
generally held to be “crucial” by the Indian Government, will be 
jeopardized.®® 

IV 

With Parliament taking such a keen interest in certain enter- 
prises, the tendency is that decision-making is bunched in the hands of 
the Minister, who retains it in order to authoritatively counter criticism. 
The heavy concentration of representatives of the ministries on the 
boards of directors is the clearest example of this situation. The 
failure to invest a large degree of autonomy in decision-making at the 
level of the board of directors defeats the very purposes for which the 
companies and corporations were designed. It is a dictum of human 
nature that men muster a defence when attacked. It is therefore 
understandable that ministers are reluctant to delepte responsibility 
when they are continually criticized for failure to effect detailed policy 
for which they are assumed to be responsible. To break this vicious 
circle will require statesmanship of the highest older, not meiely on 
the part of the minister but equally on the part of the parliamentarian. 
For although both may be acting honourably to perform their functions 
as completely as the situation allows, the result of over-zealous perform- 
ance of duty in this case is a concentration of decision-making at the 
top, an over-burdening of an already over-worked Government and a 
neglect of the lower echelons in the administrative hierarchy who ought, 
rightly, to make the great bulk of the decisions.*® 

Stepping further in this line of thought, the concentration of 
decision-making at the top results in proliferation of controls in the 
hands of the administrator and the legislator in order that each may 


24 Estimates Committee, Thirteenth Report (First Lok Sabha), Ap^ndix IV, P-42. 

25 ! The term “crucial” in this context is present in the Second Five Year Plan. 

^^26. Professor Paul Appleby has argued: “In number, at least 90 ]^r cent of the 
decisions necessary to the conduct of a large enterprise would be made below the level 
of the Managing Director.” See his report Re-Examination of India s Admmistrame 
System with Special Reference to Administration of Government's Industrial and Commer- 
cictl Enterprises, (New Delhi : CabiECt Sectetariat, 1956), p* 58. 
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strengthen its defence to carry on the “cold war” in New Delhi. This 
heightens distrust between the two, resulting in unnecessary effort to 
an unnecessary cause to which the parties concerned can ill-afford to 
devote their busy time-schedules. Perhaps most importantly, to divest 
the enterprises themselves of needed powers to carry on their business 
functions is to jeopardize dangerously their chances of success. The 
need to obtain prior permission for any action of consequence from 
persons obviously less involved in the daily functioning of specialized 
commercial and business concerns tends to paralyze business manage- 
ment attempting to succeed in a new and experimental field of business 
endeavour. The chances are that competent business personnel would 
seek employment elsewhere. India is short of this commodity. Yet 
Indian public policy demands rapid industrialisation which of necessity 
depends on a public sector to initiate key industries due to lack of 
private capital. I submit that the deficiency in the accountability 
relationship is one of the principal culprits in this malaise. 

And it should be one of the easiest to eradicate. The accounta- 
bility devices must be improved. Implementation of the Estimates 
Committee’s recommendations (given above) would move smartly 
towards solving the deficiencies in the budget documents so that 
Members might appreciate both what the enterprises are doing and how 
they are doing it in order to understand their problems and authorize 
their financial requirements on the basis of accurate information. 
Aimual reports by both the public enterprises and the ministries con- 
cerned can be written more attractively, objectively and compre- 
hensively. They must be. 

V 

There is a vital distinction between accountability and control 
vis-a-vis the “autonomous” public enterprises. The term “parlia- 
mentary control” is a misnomer, except in its ultimate sense. Control 
at this level is (or should be) like the blade at the top of the guillotine; 
it need not fall to be politically effective. However, Parliament must 
be openly accounted to in order that it may authorize policy so that, 
democratically, the Minister can implement it. By properly delineat- 
ing the concepts of accountability to Parliament and of ministerial 
control, the tight knot which these relationships find themselves in at 
present might be loosened. In short, if the accountability to Parlia- 
ment is improved along the lines su^ested, the desire on the part of 
Members of Parliament to control will abate. Effort in this direction 
will also relieve the elements of distrust in these relationships. Distrust 
thrives in ignorance. To aeeoont properly is to inform confidently. 
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W/^ITH the scientific achievements in every field and general econo- 
^ mic progress of the country living standards are rising. The 
rising living standards are showing the increasing impact on trans- 
portation demands, both in urban and non-iirban areas. 

The rising transportation demands in urban areas are being met 
with added number of vehicles, both modem and slow type. Traffic 
volumes in urban areas are increasing so rapidly that even our present- 
day traffic requirements have far outstripped the existing facilities. 

While gains to the public from motor vehicles are immeasurable 
losses due to traffic jams and accidents are already showing signs of 
outweighing them in urban areas of India, particularly in Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Delhi. 

THE PROBLEM IS GROWING WORSE 

There are about 450,000 motor vehicles in India to which about 
35,000 more are being added every year. The annual production of 
one million cycles is also showing its significance in the urban areas. 
Bullock-carts are being added at the estimated rate of about 200,000 
to the already existing 9 million in India. A fairly high percentage 
of bullock-carts travelling to the urban areas for trade purposes 
further aggravate the road traffic problem in cities. 

Road accident rate is high in India. There arc about 70 deaths 
per ten thousand motor vehicles as compared to 16 and 8 in the U.K. 
and the U.S.A. respectively. Road accidents in urban areas are rising 
sharply. In Delhi, for instance, there have been about 70% more 
accidents in the year 1957 as compared to the year 1956. 

The traffic problem, when viewed in the correct perspective, is 
already serious in urban areas of India. 

But this is only a foretaste of what is coming ahead. 

The traffic problem itself is not new. What is new about it is 
its growing magnitude and sigpificmce. 
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The traffic problem is growing fast. What is not growing as fast 
is the awareness of the problem both on the part of the public and the 
government. But there is hardly any doubt regarding the interest 
of the public and government in improving the traffic conditions. 

As experienced in the western countries, the virus of traffic 
congestion and accidents which makes the road transport sick also 
undermines the entire urban area, causing disintegration of the city, 
diffusion of major tax sources and disruption of the whole municipal 
economics. 

The ultimate measure of the importance of the traffic problem 
in a community must be in terms of their costs. The measurable costs 
of accidents, wrecked vehicles and other property damage, hospitaliza- 
tion, lost wages and earnings, higher insurance premiums, loss of 
business and tax revenue etc. are visible and serious. What is not so 
visible and is even more serious is the immeasurable costs of chain 
reaction from accident fatalities, crippling and suffering in terms of 
broken homes, bereaved parents, orphaned children and their impact 
on the community and city as a whole. 

Improvement in traffic conditions would mean better living 
conditions and continued economic growth of cities which otherwise 
is not possible. 

The traffic problem affects every one in the city. It is no more 
an individual’s problem. It is a problem of the community and of the 
city administration. 

City administration has to recognize now (/) that the traffic 
problem is one of the most critical problems facing the ever-growing 
urban areas of India; (ii) that the free flow of people and goods is 
essential to preserve the integrity of cities; (in) that future wealth 
of cities depends upon the success in solving the ever-growing traffic 
problem; (iv) that corrective action must be taken at the local level 
by the city administration. Incidentally it may be mentioned here 
that very often the problem extends beyond the unrealistic political 
boundaries and is regional in scope. This is especially true in metro- 
politan areas where the central city must assume the leadership and 
work with other cities to develop an integrated and long-range plan for 
traffic improvements. 

CASE OF DELHI AS A MODEL CITY 


Now to see more cleanly the problem and the desired solution 
Delhi traffic is discussed in the following few lines : 
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Traffic Conditions 

Traffic conditions in Delhi seem to be something out of “Alice 
in Wonderland” but not nearly half as funny. A short glance at 
Delhi traffic conditions reveals that— 

1. All over the town parking practices are unsatisfactory. 

2. Some city areas are very dirty and a contributory cause to 
congestion. 

3. Sidewalks (for pedestrians) do not always exist and wherever 
they do exist they are occupied by hawkers, barbers, vehicles, 
refugee stalls. So pedestrians have never learnt to use side- 
walks. As a matter of habit pedestrians use main roads 
even when it can be helped. 

4. Construction and repair work on roads is carried out with- 
out prior planning of traffic routes. Traffic is put into 
difficulty by being forced to take long detours. Small 
repair work or road cleaning work carried on during peak 
flow hours (9 to 10.30 A.M. and 4.30 to 6.00 P.M.) cause 
congestion and accident danger. 

5. At many spots obsolete design of road is apparent. Such 
spots can be improved at a cost quite nominal as compared 
to the returns they would bring in terms of relief in conges- 
tion and danger. 

6. Road signs are not uniform in shape, size, height, colour 
etc. and also not well maintained. Some of the signs are 
covered with posters. Such installation and maintenance 
of road signs loses respect in the public eyes. 

7. Road markings all over the town are extremely poor and 
need immediate attention. 

8. Many motorists do not pay attention to signs and majority 
of pedestrians fail to observe traffic rules. There is a 
general lack of road sense on the part of all types of road 
users which makes the traffic conditions even worse. 

9. Some roads are inadequate in their geometric design features 
with respect to the traffic volumes they have to carry. It 
is apparent that the existing roads were not designed and 
planned for the present or future traffic conditions. But 
even in the newly developed colonies like Patel Nagar and 
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Karol Bagh, the planning and layout of roads is poor from 
traffic safety and efficiency point of view. 

10. Petrol pumps are located at wrong places, causing conges- 
tion to other traffic^ 

11 . Cycle traffic of Delhi is on rapid increase and so are roads 

accidents between cycles and faster vehicles. There is a 
necessity of providing special express ways, or wherever 
that is not possible, planning traffic in a way that faster 
traffic do not use the roads with cycle rush during particular 
hours. 

12. Road traffic accidents of Delhi are not being analysed or 
recorded scientifically. By scientific analyses of accidents 
and congestion spots preventive measures can be evolved. 

13. Delhi traffic problem in the city area is no less serious than 
that in advanced cities of western countries. It is further 
aggravated due to mixed type of slow and fast traffic. 

14. Octroi posts have poor practices of stopping and checking 
the heavy commercial vehicles right in the middle of the 
road. 

15. Road lighting practices are poor. 

16. BuUock-carts and cycles and other type of vehicles are 
hardly visible at night time on suburban roads. They 
should be required to carry light with them. 

17. Loading and unloading zones are not designated properly 
and poor practices of loading and unloading create confu- 
sion on the road and hamper the flow of traffic. 

18. Unrestricted size of bullock-carts with long steel bars and 
such types of load is a great traffic hazard. 

19. Bullock-carts travelling in caravans cause great congestion 
in the city area, as it is not easy to overtake a caravan of 
bullock-carts by faster type of traffic. 

Contributory Carnes 

There are several factors responsible for fast deteriorating traffic 
conditions of Delhi, such as : 

1. Functional obsolescence roads, i.e., geometric features 
(visible dimensions) of the past are inadequate for the present and 
future traflfic needs. 

2. Prevalence of mixed of traffic {i.e., slow traffic, fast 
traffic and cycle traffic). 
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3. Rapid increase in Delhi’s population and unplanned and 
uncontrolled expansion in the recent past and further inflow at the rate 
of 65,000 people per year from rural areas. 

4. Increasing volumes of traffic of all types. 

5. Lack of road sense on the part of road-users. 

6. Absence of scientific personnel specially trained, for the job 
i.e., traffic problems. 

7. And most of all, lack of realization of the seriousness of the 
problem on the part of both the public and the concerned authorities. 

Traffic functions in Delhi cut across the established duties of 
various concerned departments, like the Central Public Works Depart- 
ment, New Delhi Municipal Committee, the Delhi Municipal Corpora- 
tion, the Horticulture Department, the Traffic Police, the Roads Wing 
of the Union Transport Ministry, the State Motor Transport Control- 
ler, etc. The divided responsibility creates confusion and delay. 

A NEW APPROACH NECESSARY 

When a new problem arises effort is often made to meet it by 
fitting conveniently the requirement into some already existing arm of 
governmental organization where enlargement of staff and responsibi- 
lities may make it possible to meet the immediate need. But in case 
of the traffic problem any answer of this type would be extremely 
inadequate. 

As the problem starts spelling headaches to the general public, 
study groups, commissions and experts are called upon for aid, sugges- 
tions and comfort. In response changes and innovation are brought 
about, ^ut the pattern of such changes is usually stop-gap, short 
term and far from comprehensive in scope. 

Various study groups, studying different segments of the traffic 
problem, seeking to curing traffic maladies through partial remedies, 
cannot provide salvation even though they may be doing full justice to 
their job. 

There are several aspects of the problem which have to be dealt 
with simultaneously and scientifically. These aspects are : (/) Road 
Users, (if) Roads, (in) Vehicles, (iv) Traffic Laws, (v) Traffic Courts, 
(vi) TrafiSc Police, (vf/) Public Education, and (viii) Accidents. 
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Now let us look at one aspect of the problem, i.e., road users or 
the people. It has been well said that the greatest unexplored territory 
in this world is right under one’s own head and the greatest problem 
in this world is man himself. It is particularly true in road traffic. 
In the main and for the long pull it is the people— the drivers, the 
pedestrians, the cyclists, animal-drawn vehicle operators and other 
types of road users, the officials and citizens, each one with his own 
interest and viewpoint, which constitute this aspect of the problem. 

Basically and for long range much of our progress must come 
through affecting people, changing people and improving people 
by influencing their habits of behaviour. So what is primarily needed 
is greater and more sensitive public consciousness of the significance 
of the imponderable yet important part which traffic conditions play 
in the life of our citizens. This is the social aspect of the problem the 
solution of which is not so simple nor so obvious as we tend to think. 
Persistent and planned effort is required to meet this aspect of the 
problem — ^the details of which are not discussed here. 

It is often said that if all road users behaved correctly at all times 
there would be no accidents other than those due to act of God or 
mechanical failure. This is another fallacy. Human nature is such 
that this standard of behaviour can never be achieved and placing 
undue stress on human error is just an easy way out. 

We have to use other techniques to meet the gap between the 
desired behaviour and the behaviour that can be attained at any one 
time. This leads to other aspects of the problem the discussion of which 
is skipped here. 

So when we look at the problem in detail and the specialized 
knowledge required to deal with the problem, it is clear to us all that 
the omnibus character of one sin^e department handling several 
kinds of jobs was suited only for the horse and buggy age. This is 
not adequate any more. 

There is a definite need of setting up a new organization to 
handle traffic problems in an integrated and well-planned manner. 
This organization — ^Traffic Administration — headed by a Traffic Admi- 
nistrator should be adequately financed and made responsible for all 
road traffic problems of Greater Delhi. This centralization of respon- 
sibility in the hands of the persons specially trained for the job can 
bring about considerable improvement in present traffic conditions 
and prevent many future traffic problems. In traffic, as in other areas 
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of public activity, the best techniques and plans will not effect satis- I i 

factory solutions without developing an adequate structure as a basis 
of co-operation in the existing administration. 

While planning Traffic Administration it must be kept in mind 
that traffic function cuts across various interests both private and 
government. As traffic functions are so broad in interest and applica- 
tion, the Traffic Administration must participate in many co-operative 
activities. A strict objective of the Traffic Administration is to co- 
ordinate the many and indirect influences on traffic planning, construc- 
tion, operation and at the same time require all appropriate depart- 
ments and agencies to assume effective responsibility of traffic func- 
tions which fall within their framework. 

The main functions of Traffic Administration should be : (1) 

Effective co-ordination and integration of traffic activities. (2) Effec- 
tively procure and disseminate information to the public regarding 
traffic problems, w'hat authorities are doing to overcome those and how 
the public can help in that. (3) To replace ‘hit or miss opinions’, 
regarding traffic problem and its solutions, by facts and actual traffic 
data, concerning various traffic problems of the city. (4) Organize 
traffic safety propaganda and develop good public relations. (5) 

Study and present most traffic problems as public problems rather 
than individual problems. (6) Installation, operation and mainte- 
nance of traffic control devices such as signs, signals, markings, safety 
islands, etc. (7) Scientific investigation and analysis of road traffic 
accidents with a view to bringing about physical improvements of 
dangerous road traffic situations. (8) Carry out all types of traffic 
survey work. (9) Planning the flow of traffic in urban areas. (10) 

Control and regulation of traffic during special events like Republic 
Day Parade, visit of State Guests, etc. and thus avoid ‘Tilpat Jams’. 

(11) Planning and designing the extension and new location of urban 
roads. (12) All other matters relating to traffic safety, regulations, 
engineering, education and administration. 

Besides these functions for improving traffic conditions during 
peace time, the proposed Traffic Administration has a definite role in 
Civil defence to control : (a) normal local traffic, (b) panic traffic, 

(c) long distance traffic, (d) emergency military traffic. The functions 
of the Traffic Administration at the time of defence emergency would be 

(a) to establish a plan for curtailment and priority operation of traffic, 

(b) to select the system of streets for emergency vehicles, (c) advise and 
help the Government on all matters relating to traffic and transport. 
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From the recent past trends in traffic growth it is sufficiently 
and clearly demonstrated that the public are prepared to make most 
out of the road transportation. How close they come to full enjoy- 
ment and use of its potential depends mainly on the provision of proper 
facilities by the concerned authorities. 

FINANCING THE TRAFFIC ADMINISTRATION 

In an expanding economy like that of India source of funds 
presents one problem and their maximum profitable use presents 
another problem. In no other field can management show greater 
return for so little investment as in the field of road traffic. 

With the increase in the number of vehicles and their use, revenue 
in the form of tax (registration, periodic taxation and fuel tax) is 
increasing. As the city becomes bigger in size and flourishes in busi- 
ness and in other importance, property value increases in the urban 
areas and so do the property taxes. Since growth of a town or a city 
has a direct impact on traffic it is justified if a reasonable percentage of 
property tax is diverted to finance the Traffic Administration. The 
percentage may be increased periodically, up to a certain maximum 
limit, as the city grows. 

Statistics, in the U.S.A., have shown that more than half the 
vehicle-miles travelled every year are on urban roads. (More than 600 
billion vehicle-miles are travelled on urban roads annually.) Statistics 
regarding the mileage travelled on urban roads are not available for 
India but there can be hardly any doubt that much more than half of 
total vehicle-miles travelled annually are on our urban roads because 
long distance travel in our country is much less common th a n it is in 
the U.S.A. This is true in spite of the fact that percentage of length 
of urban road to total road length including main highways is very 
small. So there is every reason that a fair percentage of vehicle taxes, 
fuel taxes and other taxes concerned with vehicle operation are diverted 
to finance the Traffic Administration which is most essential for direct 
benefit of urban traffic. 

Revenues must balance costs, but costs must be supported 
by benefits to maintain public sanction and support. In considering 
the economic value, it must be realised that road transport differs from 
other general transportation systems in some aspects. Principally the 
vehicles are owned and often operated by beneficiaries. Some road 
revenues come from other sources than users. In road transport, 
private and public benefits go far beyond pure transportation benefits. 
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They apply to government, to road users, to the public and to property 
owners. Keeping this in view the Traffic Administration must be 
financed from all the concerned sources. 

Business interests shodld be willing to give support as property 
value and business considerably depend on the traffic conditions. 

Revenue from parking meters is another source for financing the 
Traffic Administration. 

Fines collected from traffic offences should be diverted for this 
purpose. 

It may further be added that a simple rupee standard cannot 
measure the savings in lives and limbs that are effected due to safer 
traffic conditions. 


“The. administrator who loves his schemes is a nuisance. He 
will press them on Ministers in season and out of season, using 
all the professional skills which are meant to facilitate objectivity 
in such a way as to conceal from those he advises the subjectivity 
of his approach. The most serious responsibility of the admi- 
nistrator is to lay aside his preferences in favour of an objective 
assessment of the situation, not in terms of anything he may hold 
to be good but in terms of the game as it is played in Whitehall.” 

—C.H.SrSSON 

(in “The Spirit of British Administration") 


CORRESPONDENCE 

RESEARCH IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Editor, 

JJ.P.A. 

Sir'' 

In his valuable contribution on 
‘‘Potentials for Public-Administ- 
ration Research in India” to the 
last issue of Journal {Vol. V, 
No. 2), Prof. Phillips Bradley 
has made a significant exposition 
of the potentialities of research 
in the field of public administra- 
tion. Favouring an inter-disci- 
plinary approach to both plan- 
ning and conduct of research 
projects in public administration 
in India, he has suggested: (1) 
formation of a representative 
committee on research program- 
ming; (2) organization _ of 
periodic conferences on public- 
administration research; (3) 
institution of training courses 
for research in public administra- 
tion a broad outline of the train- 
ing ’syllabus to be worked out 
by a small committee or confer- 
ence of ‘experts’. 

I strongly support the above 
proposals ‘'of Prof. Bradley, 
though I differ with him m that 
the problem of public-administra- 
tion research in India is not only 
one of the right perspective and 
programming but also of worth- 
while’ projects, ‘competent’ per- 
sonnel and ‘correct’ mcthodology.- 


Till now we have not been 
able to develop right perspective. 
True that the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration has by now 
completed some useful studies 
but these are mainly descriptive. 
Prof. W.H. Moris-Jones has in his 
review published in the last issue 
of Public Administration (Journal 
of the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration, London), point- 
ed out that the articles of your 
esteemed Journal are largely con- 
cerned “with particular parts and 
aspects of the Indian administ- 
rative structure. ...The material 
is mainly descriptive and critical 
comment limited, but it is no 
doubt part of the anticipated out- 
come of the Journal that fresh 
critical thinking will be stimulat- 
ed.”^ Here, may I add that it 
does not seem probable that the 
Journal will be able to_ secure 
valuable critical contributions 
unless research in public admi- 
nistration develops a step further. 

For evolving the right pers- 
pective and direction of public- 
administration research in India 
it is essential that there should 
be set up immediately a high-level 
committee of experts drawn from 
all possible fields and disciplines-— 
universities and other academic 
insfitutions, central, state and 


17 Vol. XXXVI (Winter 1958), p. 395. 
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local Governments, industrial blue-print which the committee 

organisations and voluntary might bring out, provision may 

bodies. The committee would be made for the organisation of 

obviously have broader objectives individual research projects on 

and wider functions than the the basis of ‘team approach’ so 

existing Committee of Direction* much eulogized by Prof. Bradley, 

set up by the I. IP. A. for the Public-administration research in 

limited purpose of directing India is still in its infancy. It is 
descriptive studies of the /njtiVMte. essential that each individual 
It should be charged with the project is the result of group 
responsibility of drawing a blue- rather than individual thinking, 
print outlining the objectives and Group discussion will not only 
programme of public-administra- help to clarify thinking but also 
tion research to be followed dur- stimulate ideas and extend the 
ing the next ten years or so, frontiers of vision and imagina- 
subject to such changes as might tion which are so vital to any 
become necessary as the program- creative work. One does not 
me is implemented. Experienced know whether the studies so far 
senior civil servants should find brought out by the Institute are 
an overwhelming representation the result of an individual or 
on the committee, considering group thinking and effort, 
that not much is known outside There is further a general 
the Government circles about how feeling in some quarters that 
administration works and what social science research in India 
makes it click. It is my consi- is being carried out without 
dered opinion that without the taking full advantage of the latest 
guidance and administrative techniques of analysis and re- 
insights emerging from the valu- search. In this connection the 
able experience of senior admi- following observations made by 
nistrators, an overall and balan- the American Agricultural Pro- 
ced perspective of pubUc-administ- duction Team (sponsored by the 
ration research can hardly be Ford Foundation) in its Report 
developed. Even among admin- on “India’s Food Crisis and 
istrators it is well nigh impos- Steps to Meet It” are of special 
sibleto discover one who knows interest. ”... there appears to be 
a// about Iiidian administration; only limited use of experimental 
there are many who know a good design in the research to date, 
deal about a selected aspect but ... Most studies make only limit- 
not the whole story of the work- ed use of controls. The setting 
ing of the administrative process, up of theoretical frameworks, 
Within the framework of the with more precise concept defini- 


2. See, Indian Institute of Public Administration and Indian School of Public 
Administration— Objects and Activities^ Jamsiiy 1959, p.24. 
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tions, would make it possible to 
do more rigorous research. There 
is always the temptation to collect 
some data on many things rather 
than -to limit data collection 
mainly to those things that lit 
into a conceptual framework 
where interrelations can be con- 
trolled and tested. There should 
be more use of statistical techni- 
ques in the analysis. The genera- 
lizing of apparent differences with- 
out statistical tests, especially from 
small samples, is dangerous’'®. 

The same Report also empha- 
sises as follows the importance of 
well qualified and competent 
research personnel: 

‘‘Any members of the research 
programme, whatever their 
field, must have research compe- 
tence. This assumes that, in ad- 
dition to knowing their own 
field, they have some knowledge 
of statistics, and, equally impor- 
tant an understanding of rigor- 
ous research methodology,.. To 
strengthen research, particularly 
on food production problems, 
will require resources, and com- 
petent staff from many discipli- 
nes. The resources now available 
in the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation and other research 
groups should be more sharply 
focussed on evaluating program- 
mes that are directly related to 
food production. ... Staff of re- 


search organisations should in- 
clude competent people from 
such fields as social-psychology 
sociology, cultural anthropo- 
logy, statistics, economics, 
political science and public ad- 
ministration. People competent 
in areas specifically involved in 
any programme being studied 
should be included in the re- 
search programme”.® 

From what I gather, public- 
administration research in India 
is still beating its wings hopeless- 
ly against the ‘ivory tower’ of 
Government. The knowledge and 
experience available in universities 
is limited to the periphery of 
admiiusti ation — where the admin- 
istration touches the fringe of 
politics — ; it has yet to extend it- 
self to the ‘core’ of administration, 
to the nature and functioning of 
the administrative process in act- 
ual reality. Even the descriptive 
material on the functioning of 
Indian administration is extremely 
limited and not always authentic. 
Critical studies and contributions 
can emerge and flourish only 
when all the facts and facets of 
an administrative problem are 
known in the context of the over- 
all administrative framework. 

It is equally important to 
define and develop difierent 
'perspectives’ for administrative 
research and. to make use of 
different ‘models’.^ But thinking 


3. Report, Government of India, Ministry of Food and Agriculture and 
Ministry of Community Development and Co-operation, April 1959, pp. 243-44. 

4. For an illuminating discussion of the various perspectives and models, please see 
Dwight Waldo, Perspectives on Administration, University of Alabama Press, 1956, 
chapters IT, HI and V. Also see, William J. Siffin, Towards the Comparative Study of 
Public Administration', Indiana UniveKity, 1957, chapter I. 
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in these matters has not as yet 
even started in our country. As 
Woodrow Wilson pointed out as 
early as 1887, the “object of 
administrative study is to rescue 
executive methods from the 
confusion and costliness of 
empirical experiment and set them 
upon foundations laid deep in 
stable principle”.® But this object 
can hardly be realized in India 
unless we begin to study and 
analyse our administrative orga- 
nization and practice and evolve 
concepts and models applicable 
to the Indian setting. 

Effective public-administration 
research would require recruit- 
ment of qualified and competent 
personnel and their development 
and retention. It takes years of 
study and experience to turn a 
person into competent research 
worker and unless the terms are 
tempting it will be difficult to 
retain such personnel on a conti- 
nuing basis. It is essential not 
only to pay them adequate sala- 
ries but also ensure security of 
tenure and incentive to good 
work in the form of promotion 
opportunities similar to those 
which have recently been sanction- 
ed by the Central Government in 
regard to scientific and technical 
personnel, and conditions of work 
conducive to creative thinking. 


The importance of research in 
public administration is far greater 
than what it appears to be on 
first sight. Without development 
of research the study of public 
administration is likely to remain 
at an elementary stage as today. 
Without study and research it 
would not be possible to evolve 
new patterns and methods of 
administration which are necessary 
to meet the requirements of deve- 
loping economy and the socialist 
pattern of society. Research, 
therefore, should be not one of the 
many activities of the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration 
but its c/n>/ activity. Again, 
public-administration research 
should be planned in the proper 
perspective, directed on a high 
level and persistently pursued on 
the basis of a phased programme 
chalked out with due regard to 
the latest research techniques. 
Sometimes “good short-term 
results can be attained by methods 
that will produce long-term fail- 
ure”.® Let not this happen to 
public-administration research in 
India. 

Yours faithfully, 
N.H. Athreya 

Hyderabad, 

August 15, 1959. 


Administration” quoted in Dwigtit W^aldo, 
A Book of Readings, New York, McGraw 


5. Woodrow Wilson, “The Study of 
Ideas and Issues in Public Administration — 

" 6. Carl Heyel, Appraising Executive Performance, New York, A.M.A., 1958, p.20. 
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(1) RECENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 


The trend towards the liberalisa- 
tion of recruitment policies during 
recent years has been accompanied 
by an increasing emphasis on effec- 
tive utilisation of the probationary 
period and strengthening of the 
in-service training programmes. The 
Government of India has recently 
reviewed the probation rules govern- 
ing the various Central services and 
recommended to the central Minis- 
tries that instead of treating proba- 
tion as a formality, the existing 
powers to discharge probationers 
should be “systematically and vigo- 
rously” used so that the necessity 
of dispensing with the services of 
the employee at later stages may 
arise only rarely. A probationer 
should be given an opportunity to 
work under more than one officer 
and reports on his work obtained 
from each one of the officers and 
considered by a board of senior 
officials. There should be a very 
careful assessment of the output, 
character and aptitude for the kind 
of work that has to be done in the 
service, before a probationer is con- 
firmed. And only those persons 
“who possess qualities of mind and 
character needed in the particular 
service and the constructive outlook 
and human sympathy needed in the 
public services” generally should be 
confirmed. 

In Rajasthan, the State Govern- 
ment has, in collaboration with the 
Rajasthan University, instituted a 
two-year “Junior Diploma Course in 
Secretarial and Business Training’^ 
For future recruitment to the Secre- 
tariat and the Government offices, 
preference will be given to those who 


have successfully completed this 
Diploma Course. Government 
would guarantee employment as 
Lower Division Clerks to at least 
150 candidates who will complete 
the Diploma Course in 1961. Those 
who come at the top may be employ- 
ed directly as Upper Division Clerks. 

ijt \ 4s 4e 

The functionalisation of service 
cadres has advanced a step further 
with the constitution of the Central 
Health Service on June 1. The 
Service comprises all medical person- 
nel under central Ministries and 
Departments (except Railways and 
Defence), as also officers who on 
August 1, 1957, held duty posts 
under the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation for which basic medical 
or public health qualifications have 
been prescribed. 

A joint meeting of the State 
Education Secretaries and the Work- 
ing Group on Education, held on 
June 29-30, recommended that a 
central pool of educational officers 
and administrators should be 
created to serve the States at their 
request. 

The Central Pay Commission is 
expected to submit its report by the 
end of August. In Assam, the 
Government has revised the pay- 
scales of the Sub-ordinate, Class II 
and Class I State Agricultural Ser- 
vices. The Bombay Municipal 
Corporation has, accepting the re- 
commendations of its Wage Structure 
Committee, further increased the 
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basic grade for municipal workers 
belonging to the unskilled category, 
(which was increased from Rs. 35-1- 
40 to Rs. 35-1-45 with effect from 
1st April, 1957) to Rs. 40-U-52-2-70. 

III line with this change, increases 
have also been given in som.e other 
grades. It is estimated that the 
revision of grades will cost the Cor- 
poration an additional expenditure 
of about one crore and ten lakhs of 
rupees per annum. The Himachal 
Pradesh Administration has announc- 
ed increases in the pay-scales of the 
village level worker, the social educa- 
tion organiser, excise, taxation and 
co-operative sub-inspectors, forest 
rangers and guards, and naib 
Tahsildars. 

5je 

Increasing attention is being 
devoted to extending employees’ 
benefits and facilities. The Punjab 
Government has brought the pension 
benefit for Class IV employees on 
par with that of Class I to Class III 
Services. The period of leave, in 
case of Class IV officials, who retir- 
ed on or after April 1, 1957, will now 
also count towards pension. The 
Punjab Government has also plans 
for a cheap lunch for its employees 
wW the office hours are changed to 
Winter timings. In Mysore, the 
Government has ordered that Class 

IV staff, who do not form a Division- 
wise cadre, should not normally be 
transferred outside the district in 
which they are initially posted to 
work in order to avoid their being 
put to hardship. The Government 
of U.P. has decided that transfers of 
gazetted officers of the State Govern- 
ment will in future be made only in 
the month of June so that they take 
charge of the new posts by July. 

At the Centre, the Government 
has liberalised its policy in regard to 
acceptance of stipends and scholar- 
ships by Government servants for 
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purposes of study. The Govern- 
ment servants who are granted study 
leave will now be able to receive 
and retain, in addition to their leave 
salary, any scholarship or stipend 
that may be awarded to them by a 
government or non-government 
source. 

^ 

Following the lead given by tlie 
Centre, the Rajasthan Government 
has revised . the Rajasthan Civil 
Services (Classification, Control and 
Appeal) Rules to introduce a dis- 
tinction between the appointing 
authority and the disciplinary autho- 
rity; to make specific provision 
regarding suspension; to add com- 
pulsory retirement on proportionate 
pension to the list of penalties; and 
to provide for revision by Appellate 
authority. 

In Andhra Pradesh^ the Govern- 
ment has decided that, except under 
very special circumstances to be re- 
corded in writing by the enquiring 
officer, no pleader or agent should be 
allowed to appear either on behalf of 
Government or on behalf of the 
person charged before the officer 
who conducts the enquiry or before 
any officer to whom appeal might be 
preferred in disciplinary proceedings. 

There has been a manifest 
movement in recent months in the 
direction of administrative reorgani- 
zation, both in matters of creation 
and re-organisation of departments 
and simplification of work procedur- 
es. In Andhra Pradesh, the State 
Government has decided to experi- 
ment with a simplified procedure in 
regard to specified references, from 
Heads of Departments to the Secre- 
tariat, pertaining to proposals relat- 
ing to additional staff and service 
matters and disciplinary enquiries 
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ill which final orders are to be passed 
by^ the Government. Under the 
simplified procedure the Head of . a 
Department may, instead of sending 
letters or reports, send the concerned 
file bodily in the form of a U.O. 
reference to the Secretary of the 
Departmeiit concerned. (Such an 
experiment was initiated by the 
Government of U.P. in August 1957 
but abandoned recently.) The Agri- 
cultural Department has been re- 
organized in Assam, and the Direct- 
orate of Technical Education in 
Bombay, A new Department of 
Minor Irrigation and a separate 
Inspectorate for Commercial Schools 
have also been set up in Bombay. 
A Board of Industrial and Mineral 
Resources has been constituted in 
Madhya Pradesh. Mysore Govern- 
ment has amalgamated its Public 
Health and Medical Departments, 
and re-organised its Industries and 
Commerce Department as well as 
the social education set-up. Efforts 
are being concentrated in Rajasthan 
on a drive for clearance of arrears, 
reduction, of paper work and delega- 
tion of powers. 

At the centre, the central O & M 
Division has completed its review of 
the O & M activities. Increasing 
emphasis is being placed on the need 
for securing economy through simpli- 
fication of methods and procedures 
and avoiding of unnecessary expen- 
diture. Instructions have been 
issued that all correspondence with 
the public should be in form of 
letters, couched in courteous words 
(and not in the form of a memoran- 
dum). 

The Government of India propos- 
es to replace the existing system of 
peons in personal attendance on 
officers or separately attached to 
sections by a messenger service sys- 
tem on the lines of one existing im 
Whitehall. Messengers will be pooh 
ed for conveniont blocks and tl»ir 
work organised a syslM^lic 


basis. The' new system is being tried 
in the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, the Ministry of Defence 
and the Plamiing Commission. 

Important, among the advisory 
or enquiry .committees recently set 
up by the Government of India are: 
a committee on transport policy and 
co-ordination (with Shri K.C. Neogy 
as the chairman); a committee for 
demographic research; a committee 
on survey of health development 
(chairman: Dr. A. Lakshmanaswamy 
Mudaliar); a working group on co- 
operative farming, and a panel on 
agriculture (both by the Planning 
Commission), In Assam, a com- 
mittee has been constituted to report 
on the separation of the Judiciary 
from the Executive; in Bombay, a 
working group on village and small 
scale industries has been set up; 
and in Madhya Pradesh, a working 
group on financial resources under 
the third Plan. Madhya Pradesh has 
also set up Departmental Standing 
Committees (each consisting of the 
Minister and the Deputy Minister, 
and about 15 members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly). 

The National Conference on 
Community Development wliich met 
at Mysore from July 24 to 27 resolv- 
ed that the main emphasis of com- 
munity development programme 
would hereafter be on increasing 
agricultural production and building 
up of people’s institutions like pan- 
chayats and co-operatives. It also 
recommended that the job cfiart of 
the gram sevak should be so redefined 
as to lay stress on his role in regard 
to agriculture, including minor irri- 
gation, animal husbandry and corre- 
lated subjects of co-operatives and 
panrihayats; The Conference fur- 
tlier laixte specific recommendatiom 
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about the respective roles of panclm- 
yats and village co-operatives in the 
implemeiitatioii of the village pro- 
grainnies. 

The Sixth Evaluation Report of 
the Programme Evaluation Organi- 
zation of the Planning Commission 
on the Community Development 
Programme reveals that the recom- 
mendations of the Mehta Study Team 
on Community Projects and N.E.S. 
have been largely accepted by most 
States and almost all States have 
taken steps to vitalise the block 
committees and give greater autho- 
rity to panchayats to plan and execute 
local programmes. The pilot pro- 
jects for rural industries have not 
done badly, but they have hardly 
fulfilled their objective — ‘ho act as 
laboratories for controlled observa- 
tions to find possible solutions to 
problems that have come up in the 
field of cottage and small scale indus- 
tries**. The Report points out that 
the large industrial co-operative 
society is on an average live to 
seven times as large as the small 
society in terms of membership, 
area covered and share capital. The 
large societies have not reached the 
small cultivators more than the 
small According to the Report, 
the issue is no longer a choice 
between the large and small co- 
operative societies, but what should 
be done to make the small society 
viable. 

The Committee on Rural Educa- 
tion, appointed by the Union Minis- 
try of Education in early 1958 under 
the chairmanship of Shri B. Mukerji^ 
LCS., Joint Secretary, Ministry of 
Community Development and Co- 
operation, has strongly advocated a 
change in the pattern of rural educa- 
tion "to attune it to the farmers* 
requirements. It recommends that 
the standard of teaching and other 
facilities for the agricultural course 
at multi-purpose higher secondary 
schools should be directed towards 


making the agriculturists’ sons pro- 
gressive farmers, train a' variety of 
agricultural extension workers and 
enable persons to carry on research in 
agriculture. The Coiiiiiiittee observ- 
es that the rural institutes cannot 
be developed on the lines of Land 
Grant Colleges of the U.S.A. Al- 
though there slioiild .be intimate 
relationship between the ' . rural 
institute and the extension .agency 
of the development blocks, there 
should be no attempt at collaboration, 
in terms of sharing of executive 
responsibility concerning the pro- 
gramme of the block. 

^ ;f« 

As regards progress in the field 
of democratic decentralisation, nine 
States have enacted, legislation, or are 
in the process of doing so. In 
Rajasthan, the ■ State Gover.iim.ent 
has accepted the recommendations 
of the Committee appointed by it to^ 
devise ways and means for the re- 
organisation of village panchayats 
in order to enable them to bear the 
entire responsibility for planning 
and execution of development pro- 
grammes under the scheme of 
democratic decentralisation which 
will come into force from October 3. 
In Madhya Pradesh, the 14-man 
Rural Local Self-Government Com- 
mittee which was constituted by the 
Government in July 1957, under the 
chairmanship of Shri Kashi Prasad 
Pande, M.L.A., has recommended a 
three-tier system of panchayats 
throughout the State— a Zila Pancha- 
yat at the district level, a Janapada 
Panchayat at the development block 
level (present or prospective), and 
a Village Panchayat at the village 
level for village-population about 
1,000. The functions pertaining to 
education and public health should, 
it suggests, be taken up by the State 
Government while the functions fall- 
ing within the purview of revenue 
administration should be entrusted 
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to the paiichayats. The Janapada 
Panchayats should be entrusted with 
all the developmental work hitherto 
being done in the development 
blocks. 

, * ^ ^ 

The Study Team on Social Wel- 
fare and Welfare of Backward Class- 
es, set up by the Committee on Plan 
Projects, Planning Commission, in 
May last year, with Mrs. Remika 
Ray, M.P., as its leader, has in its 
report suggested that the Central 
Social Welfare Board should be cons- 
tituted as a statutory autonomous 
body and that the executive respon- 
sibility for looking after the projects 
and for the administration of the 
grants4n-aid programmes should be 
delegated to the State Boards. 
Emphasising the importance of 
employing trained personnel in the 
dififerent fields of welfare, the Team 
recommends the establishment of a 
cadre of social welfare personnel, 
with minimum standards of recruit- 
ment. The Team feels that within 
the normal community, the welfare 
of children, especially the children of 
lower income groups, should receive 
the first priority. It therefore 
suggests the setting up of a national 
commission for child welfare for 
improving the pattern of child wel- 
fare services and for drawing up an 
integrated national programme as 
part of the third Five-Year Plan. 
The Team has further emphasised 
that a mere multiplication of pro- 
jects without regard for quality is 
harmful. Such multiplication may 
indicate progress in statistical terms 
without, however, maintaining the 
minimum standard of quality. 

The Programme Evaluation Orga- 
nization has, in its recent report on 
the evaluation of the working of the 
Welfare Extension Projects of the 
Central Social Welfare Board, point- 
ed out that while the basic idea of 


these projects is a: sound one, , the 
services rendered by the project 
personnel do not cover all the villages ■ 
in a project. The benefits can be 
extended to all villages uniformly by 
reducing the number of the villages 
in the project, and increasing the 
service personnel and centres. The 
Report observes that there is a ten- 
dency just now to create autonomous 
agencies for different types of wel- 
fare work. To a very large extent, 
autonomous bodies tend to become 
little kingdoms. Like all social 
institutions they tend to perpetuate 
themselves with the result that their 
transformation and switch-over from 
one type of work to another, as the 
social situation changes, becomes 
impossible. All the welfare work 
which is being done by the State as 
well as the Central Government 
should be co-ordinated to avoid 
duplication, save money and make 
larger funds available for welfare 
work as a whole. Lastly, the non- 
official agencies which are called in 
or are instituted to help in welfare 
work should be really non-official 
and also completely non-political. 
It would be a great achievement if 
a tradition is built up so as to lift 
welfare work out of the sphere of 
party politics. 

^ 

A notable event in the field of 
public enterprises has been the report 
of the committee, presided over by 
Shri V.K. Krishna Menon, Union 
Minister for Defence, set up by the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, on 
the questions of efficiency and 
accountability of state enterprises 
in India. The Committee has re- 
commended the constitution of a 
standing parliamentary committee to 
review the working of autonomous 
corporations; the members of this 
Committee to be elected in the same 
way as those of the Public Accounts 
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Committee and the Estimates Com- 
mittee. The Krishna Menon Com- 
mittee has also recommended that 
state' enterprises should not enjoy 
any special privileges which are not 
available to private enterprises and 
they should also^ contribute to the 
national revenue by way of profits. 
The Committee is specially emphatic 
against the appointment of Secretaries 
or senior Government officers as 
chairmen or managing directors. 
It is also opposed to the appointment 
of Members of Parlia:ment on ■ the 
board of management, because "‘such 
membership, even if it carries no 
emoluments, carries much power and 
patronage”. The Committee has 
further suggested that the chairmen 
and managing directors should, 
prior to their appointment, disclose 
to the Minister their assets and 
income-tax position, interest of any 
nature in^an, commercial or busi- 
ness concern individual or family- 
wise, membership of any organisation 
or their relationship, direct or in- 
direct, with business concerns even 
if such relatioeship is not gainful, 
and also whether any of their rela- 
tions or dependents are employed in 
any business concerns, particularly 
foreign firms. 

The State Government of Mysore 
has decided to constitute an Indus- 
trial Cadre for manning tlie posts like 
managing directors, general mana- 
gers, secretaries, sales managers, 
purchase managers, personnel mana- 
gers, etc. in the state industrial enter- 
prises. The Cadre will consist of 
officers of three Grades: I. Rs. 
800-1200; IL Rs. 550-860; and TIL 
Rs. 250-600. 


In Kerala, the scales of pay of the 
■staff in state-owned industrial con- 
cerns have been revised. The revi- 
sion increases salaries by 20% in 
genera], involving an extra annual 
expenditure of Rs. 75,000. The 
Government has also decided to 
constitute an autononioiis full-fledg- 
ed commercial undertaking to take . 
over the present nationalised t.rans- . 
port in the State. 

The Government of India has 
decided to award every year a sliield 
and five certificates of honour to 
public imdertakiiigs on the basis of, 
their achievements, as an incentive 
to industrial production in the public 
sector. Autonomous corporations 
undertaking actual production will be 
included among tliose competing for 
the certificates and the first recipient 
will also get a shield along with the 
certificate. 

■ . The Railways Administration has, 
in pursuance of the recommendations 
of tlie Railway Class IV Staff Promo- 
tion Committee, liberalised its pro- 
motion policy. In future no direct 
recruitment will be made to junior 
Class III posts, and to the higher 
grades in Class IV (except in certain 
special circumstances). The quota 
for departmental promotions to 
clerical posts in grades of Rs. 60-130 
and Rs. 60-150 will be raised from 10 
to 15 %. Employees for whom there 
are no avenues of promotion at pre- 
sent would be transferred to other 
departments or higher grades would 
be created in their own departments. 
Grouping of posts so as to form 
larger units in order to avoid dead 
ends will also be attempted. 


(II) NEWS FROM ABROAD 


In Australia, an increase of 15s. 
a week in the basic national wage 
for man and of Us. 3d. for woman 
was granted by the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Com- 


mission on June 5, with cflcct from 
the first pay period after June 1 1 . The 
decision brought the Federal weekly 
■basic wage to £A 14.33. in Sydney; 
£A 14.2s. in Hobart; £A 13.16s. 
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ill Pertii;' £A 1 3,15s. in Melbonme; 
£A 13Jls. in Adelaide and £l:2.18s. 
in Brisbane.; 

In the U.K., under' the Pen-- 
sions (Increase) Act, 1959, an 
increase ranging from 2 to 12% 
(varying with the date of pension) has 
been accorded to persons whose 
pensions began before April 1957. 

The U.K,' Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries has, in its 
recent report on the British Air 
Corporations, found that the Minis- 
ter of Transport and Civil Aviation’s 
unofficial powers are formidable. 
The Committee asks if these formid- 
able powers do not add up to 'To a 
degree of control far in advance of 


that envisaged by the statutes' under 
which B.O.A.C. and B'.E.A. were 
created and so lead to an undesir-. 
able diminution in the authority of 
the chairmen and boards of the cor- 
porations and in their feeling of 
responsibility”. The Committee, 
suggests that "when the Minister 
wishes, on grounds of national inter- 
est,. to override the commercial judge- 
ment of a chairman, he should do so 
by a directive, which should be 
published”. 

The U.K. Postmaster-General has 
decided to set up a small committee 
to advise him on efficiency, courtesy 
and economy at the Post Office 
counter. 


(Ill) INSTITUTE NEWS 


The Institute has agreed to make 
organisational arrangements on 
behalf of the Government of India, 
for the U.N. Seminar on "Manage- 
ment of Public Industrial Enter- 
prises” to be held from the 1st to 
11th December, 1959 at New Delhi. 
The Seminar is being organized 
by the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, the Office of Public Adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of Technical 
Assistance Operations of the U.N. 
It will be the second of its kind in the 
region. 

The Annual General Meeting of 
the Bombay Regional Branch was 
held on June 13. It elected Skri 
N.T, Mone, I.C.S., Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay, as the 
Chairman, Shri NS. Pardasani, LA.S, 
Deputy Secretary, Political and 
Services Department, Government 
of Bombay, as the Honorary Secre- 
tary and Shri VX. GidwmU I.C.S., 
Commissioner, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, Bombay, as the Hono- 


rary Treasurer of the Branch for the 
year 1959-60. 

Prof. Fred. W. Riggs, Professor 
of Government and Public Adminis- 
tration, Indiana University, U.S.A., 
delivered a course of three lectures on 
"The Ecology of Public Administra- 
tion — A Comparative Approach” on 
the 15th, 16th and 20th of July, 1959. 

The Second Session of the Course 
for the Master’s Diploma in Public 
Administration, at the Indian School 
of Public Administration, commenc- 
ed on July 3. Ten students were 
admitted to the First Year and 22 
students to the Second Year. This 
includes three officers deputed by the 
State Governments of Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh and Mysore, Four 
scholarships and five tuition freeships 
(including hostel accommodation) 
have been awarded. Two senior 
scholarships have been awarded to 
junior teachers from Universities 
engaged in the teaching of Public 
Administration, who have been ad- 
mitted to the Course. 




DIGEST OF EEPOITS 


■ AUSTRALIA, REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY 
INTO PUBLIC SERVICE RECRUITMENT, Canberra, Comiiioiiweaitli 
Government Printer, .1958, 128p. 


' The Government of Australia 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry on 
September 3, 1957, under the cliair- 
manship of Sir Richard Boyer, 
K.B.E., (Chairman, Austraiian 
Broadcasting Commission) to “in- 
quire into and report to the Priane 
Minister on the recruitment process- 
es and standards of the Public Service 
and to make recommendations for 
any changes which in the opinion of 
the Committee are necessary to en- 
sure that recruitment is soundly 
based to meet present and future 
needs and efficiency of the Public 
Service at all levels”. 

The important observations and 
findings of the Committee, of interest, 
are as follows : — 

(I) THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
INQUIRY 

I . The recruitment system in the 
Commonwealth Service is related to, 
though not entirely shaped by the 
division of the Service into four Divi- 
sions as laid down in the Public 
Service Act of 1922. The First Divi- 
sion contains fewer than 30 officers, 
almost all being permanent heads. 
The Second Division, containing 
about 330 officers, comprises all 
Chief Officers (including the heads of 
State branches of departments), 
about 60 Assistant Secretaries of 
departments, and a number of other 
senior executive and professional 
officers. The Third Division has 
nearly 30,000 permanent officers. 
These include about 20 Assistant 
Secretaries, the greater part of the 
clerical-executive and professional 
staff of the Service, some sub- 


professional and a considerable 
number of staff engaged on routine 
clerical and sub-clerical work. The 
Fourth Division contains about 
60,000 permanent officers, including 
the greater part of t he routine clerical 
and sub-clerical staff, technical and 
trades stafi*, manipulative staffs and 
partly skilled and unskilled staff. 
Distributed between the Third and 
Fourth Divisions there are over 17,000 
temporary and 48,000 “exempt” 
employees. The main entry points 
to the Service are in the lower levels 
of the Third and Foiuth Divisions 
respectively. About onc-q uartcr 
of the aiinual intake of permanent 
officers to the Third Division has in 
recent years been by transfer or 
promotion from the Fourth Division, 
the remainder being from outside. 
The Fourth Division is wholly rec- 
ruited from outside, though occasion- 
ally a re-organisation or a re-classifi- 
cation of positions may result in 
officers being transferred from the 
Third to the Fourth Division. 

2. The general context of this 
inquiry can be stated in five proposi- 
tions. Firstly, social conditions, 
Australian educational systems, and 
community attitudes to employment 
questions have greatly changed since 
the first Public Service Act was pass- 
ed in 1902. Secondly, the functions 
of the Commonwealth government 
have expanded tremendously in 
scope and variety, particularly since 
the beginning of second World War, 
and this has been reflected in the 
growing size and diversity of 
occupations in the Commonwealth 
Service and in the greater importance 
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of higher administrative and policy- 
advising duties within it. Thirdly, 
although there have been many indi- . 
vidual changes in recruitment 
methods^ no general review of revi- 
sion of recruitment principles and 
processes had (till the present in- 
quity) been undertaken since the 
Service was established. Fourthly, 
for various reasons of expediency in 
the past decade, some recruitment 
standards and processes have been 
allowed to fall below the levels of 
selectivity established in earlier 
years. Finally, expected increases in 
the younger age groups of the popu- 
lation, together with new develop- 
ments in educational standards and 
opportunities, and the changes in 
social conditions and attitudes refer- 
red to above, should enable the Ser- 
vice to raise its standards of selection 
and, indeed, require it to adopt new 
and imaginative methods for some 
classes of recruitment that were not 
needed in the past. 

(ID RECRUITMENT STANDARDS 
AND PROCESSES 

{a) Aims and Principles of Recruit- 
ment 

Aims and principles which, the 
Committee thinks, should character- 
ise recruitments to the Public Service 
in the next twenty -five years are : 
attracting enough people of ade- 
quate quality to provide replace- 
ments for resigning and retiring staff 
in the many types of occupation 
throughout the Service; selection by 
open competition at the highest 
appropriate levels of the best avail- 
able applicants for each occupation, 
and placing them appropriately; and 
training and developing a permanent 
staff for life-long career with promo- 
tions according to merit. The prin- 
ciple of a “career Service” should 
not, however, preclude the possibility 
of recruitment at higher levels from 
outside];; when the needs of the Ser- 
vice require it. “The standards of 


the Service have been, and are likely 
to remain, prejudiced by too rigidan 
application of the principle of career 
Service. Even were this not so there 
is a widespread belief, which cannot 
help but harm prestige, that the pub- 
lic service is an unduly sheltered 
occupation. ..protection against out- 
side competition should not be 
regarded as the prime attraction of 
any field of employment at a time 
when full employment seems assured 
and governments of all political com- 
plexions are committed to maintain- 
ing high and stable levels of economic 
activity. Indeed under such condi- 
tions we believe that the morale and 
self-respect of the Public Service 
would be greatly enhanced if it felt 
it were standing on its own feet by 
force of merit rather than by restric- 
tion of competition. Furthermore, 
if the canons of independent and 
impartial staff control are as well 
established as we believe them to be, 
public servants no longer have such 
good reasons as they had sixty years 
ago to fear that an extended power 
of recruitment from outside may be 
abused by excessive numbers of 
appointments or by appointments on 
political or personal grounds. There 
is considerable movement from the 
Public Service into private employ- 
ment, and we think the Common- 
wealth Service would benefit if there 
could be opportunity for somewhat 
freer movement in the opposite 
direction when required, without pre- 
judice to the legitimate rights of exist- 
ing staff. We would justify this, not 
only by considerations of eificiency, 
but also by suggestions that equality 
of opportunity to enter government 
service on grounds of demonstrated 
merit is a legitimate right of all citi- 
zens which should not, in logic, be 
confined merely to entry at the 
bottom.” 

(2) (i) Since the time of the first 
World War the principle of re- 
cruitment by open competitive 
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examiiiation lias at various times been 
abrogated for certain classes of entry. 

It is no longer to be found in the 
Public Service Act itself. The Act 
mentions 'educational qualifications’, 
and ‘open , exaniinations’, but not 
competition. ..The basic principles 
of open competition for pennanent 
appointment to the Commonwealth 
Service should be re-affirmed in the 
Public Service Act and maintained in 
recruitment practice and the mini- 
mum standards prescribed for 
appointment of permanent staff to 
the various base grades of the Service 
should not be relaxed merely in order 
to meet temporary exigencies, {ii) 
‘Academic’ written examinations can 
no longer be accepted as entirely 
reliable tests of comparative fitness 
for the various kinds of careers in the 
Public Service. Techniques of non- 
‘academic’ vocational testing and 
interviewing, in conjunction with 
academic examinations, where appro- 
priate, provide more precise and more 
reliable methods of selection than 
in the past. (Hi) The principle 
of recruitment “from below”, ... 
should not be applied literally, in 
the sense of imiibrm recruitment to 
each Division at a single educational 
level, as it was in the early Common- 
wealth Service. There is need in the 
modern Service for initial recruitment 
of appropriate numbers from each 
level of the educational system, ^pro- 
vided that this involves no infringe- 
ment of the principle of equality of 
social and economic opportunity. 
...“Any system of differential 
recruitment at various educational 
levels must be accompanied by 
equality of opportunity within the 
Public Service after appointment. 
Those who enter with lower qualifi- 
cations should be encouraged and 
helped to improve their qualifications 
after entry, and promotions through- 
out the Service to the highest ranks 
should remain accessible to all on 
the basis of merits, experience and 


performance,, and not. on -academic 
qualifications alone.” 

(b) Attracting Suitable 

(1) . The Service is not attract- 
ing as many candidates of sufficient 
quality -as it should particularly for 
its professional and admiiifslrative 
appointments ; such recruitment 
■suffers ill particular from the . un- 
deservedly low prestige of the Service 
as an institution, from public 
ignorance of its functions and t,h.e 
nature of the careers it offers, from 
the belief that seniority rather than 
merit still plays an undue part in 
promotions, and from an unima- 
ginative approach to significant 
details such, as the nomenclature of 
certain positions. 

(2) Section 50(3) oi‘ the Public 
Service Act provides that for pro- 
motion, consideration must be given 
“.first to ' tlie relative e.niciency, and, 
in the event of equality of efficiency 
of two or more o.ffice.rs, tlien to the 
relative seniority, of officers a..vailable 
for promotion”. ..“It is foirly clear 
that, despite the intention of the 
Act, seniority played an undue part 
in promotions between the two 
world wars”, but no statistical 
evidence is available on which to 
base a judgement on the practice in 
recent years. . .“While seniority, 
as such, remains a statutory element 
in the dctemiination of promotions, 
there will inevitably be a tendency 
even among the most conscientious 
officers concerned with the making of 
promotions, to give it undue weight”. 
To ensure the primacy of merit, 
section 50(3) should be amended to 
provide that “in the selection of an 
officer for promotion under the 
provisions of this section, considera- 
tion shall be given only to the 
relative efficiency of officers available 
for promotion to the vacancies”* 

(3) A special information section 
should be set up in the Public 
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Service Board for producing regular 
brochures and, where necessary, 
press articles explaining the functions 
and national importance of the 
Service. 

(c) Recruitment for Higher Adminis- 
tration {to First and Second 

Divisions) 

(1) Under modern conditions of 
government, the widening of the gap 
between the average Minister’s 
specialized knowledge and that of the 
elaborately educated and intricately 
trained official “places a great and 
difficult obligation on senior public 
servants, not merely to ‘reach 
informed opinions on national 
policy’ and ‘express their conviction 
in the form of advice’, but further, 
to make even greater efforts to 
explain to Ministers the reasons for 
their advice, and to make clear on 
every occasion, not only their own 
considered views, but also any 
alternative lines of action that might 
be tenable, so as to preserve as far 
as possible the popular representa- 
tive’s right to make an independent 
choice of his own policy. The real 
danger of modern bureaucracy is 
not so much that officials will cons- 
ciously strive to ‘arrogate to them- 
selves the function of policy-making, 
as that they will unconsciously tend 
to take it for granted that their own 
conscientious deductions from the 
technical data represent the only 
logical and objective conclusions 
possible. This danger is greatest 
where, because of uneven levels of 
ability among its senior advisers, the 
government is forced to depend dis- 
proportionately on a few officials 
who are outstandingly able, but who 
necessarily represent a limited range 
of opinion and outlook”. The 
“danger may best be avoided, or 
minimized, by so increasing the 
supply and range of outstanding 
talent in the Service that no particular 
individual or viewpoint can exercise 


a pre-ponderating influence. A second 
conclusion... is to emphasize the 
importance of a liberal education, 
as well as sound specialized training, 
for public servants in higher adminis- 
tration”. 

(2) There should be a statiitory 
obligation on the Government to 
consult the Public Service Board 
before making appointments or pro- 
motions in or to the First Division; 
any departure from the recommen- 
dation of the Board should be requir- 
ed to be notified to Parliament. 

(3) There is no royal road to the 
development of a mature and effec- 
tive administrator: (/) Able adminis- 
trators may be produced by a variety 
of different careers in the Public 
Service, and any staffing authority 
would be unwise, and not merely 
undemocratic, if it confined its 
search for administrators to any 
particular stratum or section of the 
Service. What is desirable is that, 
however initially selected and in 
whatever field he may have worked, 
the person selected for higher admi- 
nistration should have the following 
qualifications and have had the 
following opportunities for develop- 
ment: “(a) Whether through formal 
higher education or by his own 
efforts, he should have proved him- 
self to have a cultivated mind, able 
to view broad questions of public 
policy with a balanced perspective, 
and to distinguish the essential from 
the trivial in policy and administra- 
tion. Naturally, a liberal education 
at a university, preferably under 
full-time conditions, is a straight- 
forward means to this end. However, 
it is not the only means and not 
necessarily effective in all cases; 
(b) An administrator must also have 
certain personal qualities, particu- 
larly integrity, intelligence, the capa- 
city for wise practical judgement, 
and the ability to lead and co-operate 
with other people, (c) It is most 
necessary that the officer’s abilities 
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shoiiM not ^ have, been, stultiied by 
loii.g occupation with routine or un- 
duly specialized, wo, rk. (d) It is 

equally desirable that lie should have 
had varied, ex,perieiice in more than 
one branch of Public Service admi- 
nistratio.ii.. Experience outside govern-, 
ment may also be an advantage* 
(^), Experience and training in 
management and the control of orga- 
nisations is ' necessary in so.me, but 
not all, higher administrative posts”. 
{it) While every eifort should be made 
to recruit more of the best graduates 
from our universities, it would be 
unwise, in Australian conditions, to 
rely exclusively or mainly on graduate 
recruitment. A substantial propor- 
tion of able Australian schoolchild- 
ren who do not at present proceed 
directly to the university at all, if 
recruited to the Public Service, may 
well prove suitable for higher admi- 
nistrative work, especially if they are 
encouraged to complete their formal 
education after entry to the Service. 
(iU) ""A high degree of specialisation 
in policy-advising work may justify 
the organization and distinctive 
recruitment of a separate class of 
two or three thousand officers, as in 
the British Administrative Class, 
but the number of positions so classi- 
fied represents less than half of one 
per cent. In the Commonwealth 
Service, a similar class of corres- 
ponding proportions might contain 
perhaps 150 to 200 positions.”.., 
*'As the work of the Service is at 
present organised, there are probably 
far fewer positions than this with a 
mainly policy-advising function, but 
many more in which some policy- 
advising work is mingled to varying 
degrees with managerial work.” 
(iv) "The most important needs of 
the Service are for incentives to 
attract the highest talent and en- 
courage self-improvement, for the 
identification and planned develop- 
ment of promising staff from an early 
stage, and for an organization to 


provide better co,iidit.ioiis__,for hhiii.k- 
ing ahead’. It see.ms . inescapable 
that, apart ,fr,om salaries and cond,i“ 
lions an,d the general reputation of 
the Service, the only effecti,ve way of 
meeting these needs is for the admi- 
nistrative career within the . Service 
to be more clearly defined than at 
present, in terms of a special class, or 
division”. ..“This might . be , achieved 
with the least dislocation by a modi-, 
fication. of the present Seco.nd Divi- 
sion, by extending it downwards 
through the classi.fication scale, to 
a basic miiiiin,um. level of, say, 
£1,533.”.. .“The object of this change 
would be to include in the Second 
Division, in addition to its present 
complement of senior managerial , 
policy-advising and professional posi- 
tions, all intermediate positions that 
might form part of an administrative 
career, and, at the bottom, a ‘’Second 
Division Training Grade’ extending 
from £1,533 to £1,723 (wiliiout basic 
wage adjustment), containing posi- 
tions suitable for admin islrative 
training, with a range of increments 
extending over three or four years.” 
The re-modelled Second Division 
would be a less radical and more 
flexible measure than introducing an 
“administrative class” on British 
lines. 

(4) (i) The Second Division, in 
its proposed form, should be recruit- 
ed at the base by planned annual 
intake to positions in training 
through a common examination 
(open to persons outside the Service 
and to persons in other Divisions) 
similar to Method II for recruitment 
to the British Administrative Class. 
(ii) “The Public Service Board should 
appoint a committee of persons 
familiar with modern testing techni- 
ques to frame and administer a group 
of tests appropriate to Common- 
wealth conditions. The committee 
should include academic as well as 
public service specialists of high 
standing.” 
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(5) (0 '‘Process of promotion is 
subject to weaknesses in the classi- 
fication system, to restrictions by way 
of appeals, and to an element of 
chance which is due to the lack of 
suitable and systematic means for 
identifying talent wherever it may be, 
and arriving at a comparative 
assessment of the performance and 
potentialities of officers”, (ii) The 
potentiality factor should be consi- 
dered in all promotions in or to the 
proposed extended Second Division, 
instead of only for certain prescribed 
positions, as at present. 

(6) A small committee should be 
set up by the Board to advise and 
assist it on all matters affecting 
administrative recruitment and deve- 
lopment. 

(7) No uniform or regular sys- 
tem of reporting on the work and 
progress of officers is in use through- 
out the Commonwealth Service, 
although two or three departments 
have instituted systems of their own. 
The Public Service Board should 
establish a system of staff reporting, 
at first in the training grade, as an 
integral part of the proposed reform 
of the Second Division, and that 
experience with this should be used 
as a guide in extending staff reporting 
to other Divisions of the Service. 

{d) Recruitment to the Third Division 

(1) For base-grade recruitment 
by examination to the clerical-execu- 
tive careers in the Third Division, 
examination below the standard of 
the (School) Leaving Certificate should 
be abolished and the Leaving Certi- 
ficate or its equivalent should be pre- 
scribed as the minimum qualifying 
standard, competitive selection be- 
ing made by means of a special new 
test of the aptitudes of candidates for 
clerical-executive work with a uni- 
form age limit of 25 years (to be 
known as the P.S.S. Test). 

(2) Section 36A of the Public 
Service Act, providing for the recruit- 


ment without examination of 
graduates of Australian universities 
to the base grade of the Third Divi- 
sion, should be amended to remove 
the hampering restrictions contained 
therein and to enable ■ graduate re- 
cruits to be appointed to positions of 
appropriate character and salary. 
At present entrants to professional 
careers in ■ the Third Division are 
recruited to positions in the base 
grade under Section 47 of the Act, 
which was intended only for excep- 
tional outside appointments to the 
higher grades of the Service. In 
future, all recruitment without writ- 
ten examination to Third Division 
base-grade positions, requiring a 
degree or diploma or other qualifi- 
cation at the tertiary level, should be 
made under a new section 36A, 
without any age limits and without 
any arbitrary quota, at differential 
salary rates appropriate to qualifica- 
tions, on the basis of the candidate’s 
academic or professional qualifica- 
tions, supplemented by an interview. 

(3) In order to raise the stan- 
dards of the transfer examinations 
to the minimum level recommended 
for outside entry to the Division 
and to apply the general principle 
of open competition to such recruit- 
ment so far as possible: (a) the 
Fourth Division officers who have 
or attain the Leaving Certificate 
should be eligible for transfer to 
the Third Division on achieving a 
satisfactory result in the P.S.S. 
Test; {b) an alternative means to 
enable mature officers with practical 
experience in the Fourth Division to 
qualify for transfer to the Third 
should be continued by means of a 
revised form of the present "Insiders’ 
Clerical Examination”, the standard 
of this examination should be rais- 
ed to approximately that of the Leav- 
ing Certificate and its syllabus should 
be more closely related than at 
present to the skills and knowledge 
relevant to clerical work and 
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candidates for the examination should 
also be required to sit for the P.S.S. 
Test; and (c) single order or merit 
list should be established both for the 
departmental and outside candidates 
on the basis of their performance in 
the P.S.S. Test. 

(e) .Recruitment to the Fourth Divi- 
. sion 

(1) The present recruitment 
structure of the Service provides 
no regular means of entry for young 
people (as distinct from ex-service- 
men) with qualifications of a stan- 
dard between the Leaving Certificate 
level and that of the primary school. 
At least one suitable and clearly- 
defined career could be provided 
for young people with the Interme- 
diate Certificate, by extending the 
present Fourth Division Clerical 
Assistant grades^ to include much of 
the routine clerical and sub-clerical 
work now classified in the Third 
Division. The educational standard 
for entry to the lowest Clerical Assis- 
tant grades should be raised from its 
present rudimentary level. 

(2) Section 39 of the Public 
Service Act (Fourth Division 
appointments without examination) 
should be used as sparingly as possi- 
ble; the Board should be statutorily 
required to notify from time to time 
the classes of positions to which the 
section is being applied. All recruit- 
ment of typists and similar staff 
should revert to educational exami- 
nations (together with tests of skill 
and aptitude) as soon as possible. 

(/) Lateral Recruitment to the Third 

and Higher Divisions 

Section 47 of the Public Service 
Act, which provi^s for recruitment 
without examination in special cases 
of persons not otherwise eligible 
for appointment, while used freely for 
professional recruitment, seems in 
practice to be too restrictive to allow 


of strengthening the clerical-adfiiitiis- 
trative ranks by outside recruitment 
when required. It should be amend- 
ed to empower the Permanent Head 
of Department to invite applications, 
through a Gazette notification, both 
from^ outsiders and departmental 
candidates if at any time it appears to ■ 
him that there is no officer in the 
Department suitable for promotion 
or transfer to a specified office in a 
Division other than the Fourth 
Division; the relative merit of the 
departmental vis-a-vis outside can- 
didates to be assessed by a selection 
committee. A new section 47B 
should be inserted, which can be 
brought into force for a limited period 
when it is necessary to recruit small 
groups of suitably qualified people 
for in-service training for some new 
or extended class of more or less 
specialized positions. 

(g) Special Categories of Employ- 
ment 

(1) Sub-section (1) of section 49 
of the Public Service Act prohibits 
the employment of an already married 
woman either peimanently or 
temporarily, unless the Board allows; 
sub-section (2) provides that every 
female officer shall be deemed to 
have retired from the Service upon 
her marriage unless the Board certi- 
fies that there are special circums- 
tances which make her employment 
desirable. When the Service is short 
of qualified people, even the small 
proportionate losses entailed by the 
present restrictions on employment 
of married women are scarcely justi- 
fiable. Sub-sections (I) and (2) 
of section 49 should be repealed. 

(2) Medical standards should be 
redefined to facilitate the employ- 
ment of physically handicapped per- 
sons who are otherwise suitable, 

(3) The proportion of temporary 
and exempt positions in the Service 
should be reduced by increasing the 
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proportion of permanent to tempor- 
ary positions in departmental estab- 
lishments, by assisting temporary 
employees to qualify at the proper 
standards for permanent employ- 
ment and by including them in staff 
training programmes particularly 
where their work brings them in 
contact with the public. 

{K) Probation and Placement 

(1) New appointees should be 
interviewed in conjunction with 
departmental representatives in order 
to determine their appropriate alloca- 
tion to departments; and depart- 
ments should be required to provide 
the Board’s Inspectors with detailed 
job descriptions of vacant positions. 

(2) The Public Service Board 
should ensure that departments make 
every effort to place the probationer 
appropriately, to watch carefully his 
period of induction, to assess him 
critically, and to inform the Board 
promptly in cases of misfit. 

(Ill) THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
RECRUITMENT 

(1) (i) The statutory function of 
the Board in the recruitment field 
has always been primarily to act as 
an independent central authority 
maintaining uniform standards and 
processes in the matter of recruit- 
ment throughout the Public Service... 
In addition the Board is charged 
with the duty of devising means for 
effecting economies and promoting 
efficiency in the management and 
working of departments, and of exer- 
cising “a critical oversight of the 
activities, and the methods of 
conducting the business of each 
Department...” (n) The Board has 
sought adjustment to the changes in 
the size and complexity of the (ijm- 
monwealth Service by encouraging 
departments to set up their own 


organisation and methods and train- 
ing sections and by delegating to the 
largest department, the Post Oflice 
the conduct of some recruitment and 
promotion examinations... The 
Board might examine the possibility 
of granting further delegations in 
the Postmaster-GeneraTs Department 
and other departments to conduct 
appointment, transfer or advance- 
ment examinations for categories 
of staff peculiar to the one depart- 
ment. 

(2) The present and future need 
is for a more positive emphasis on 
freeing the Board, and equipping 
it with adequate staff and finance, 
to develop an active and imaginative 
recruitment programme aimed at 
liigher quality and more discriminat- 
ing selection of staff, and not merely 
at preventing abuses and excluding 
the obviously unfit. 

(3) The PubUc Service Board 
should make its staff records as com- 
plete as possible; strengthen its 
Research Section by additional spe- 
cialist staff; and take appropriate 
steps to afford its senior officer more 
time for the planning of recruitment 
and general staffing policy. 

(4) The Board should expand 
the specialist staff of its examinations 
section, promote the study of new 
techniques of examination and selec- 
tion, and establish and maintain 
closer contacts with appropriate 
bodies outside the Service wMch are 
concerned with research and educa- 
tional developments relevant to 
Clommonwealth Service recruitment. 

(5) It is necessary that in 
future the development and results of 
recruitment legislation and policies, 
and of other aspects of Public 
Service staffing, should be reviewed 
as a whole at more or less regular 
mtervals of not more than ten years 

^ by persons not immersed in the day- 
j to-day administration of the system. 
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THE CHANGING CONCEPT OF CITIZENS HIP--- k Study of the 
Principles of Civics and Politics ; ^ By GURMUKH NlKAi/ SINGH, 
Calcutta, Orient Longmans, 1958, xi, 318p,, Rs. 6.75. 


This is a textbook on Civics 
written specially to meet the require- 
ments of pupils in Higher Secondary 
Schools who under tlie new regula- 
tions have to answer a paper on it at 
the Public Examination. But it is 
so written that it can satisfy admirably 
the needs of any citizen who wants 
to acquire an intelligent understand- 
ing of his place in society and of his 
rights and responsibilities in the 
modern democratic state. The con- 
cept of citizenship is much more com- 
prehensive today than in the previ- 
ous ages, it carries with it more 
rights — political as well as civil — 
and more duties. This point is 
emphasized by the author. His 
approach is sociological and not 
merely political as is the case with 
many other writers on the subject. 
Society consists of many associations 
and the state is only one of them — 
though the most important and the 
most powerful. The citizen belongs 
to these associations— like the 
family, the church etc. — as well as to 
the state. This point is clearly 
brought out and there is a lucid 
account of all associations. Com- 
munities and Institutions both from 
the historical and the analytical stand- 
points. The views expressed on 
family, marriage, caste, and reli- 


gion — about which ideas have been 
undergoing revolutionary changes in 
modern times — are well balanced. 
There is a comprehensive study of 
the State, its origin and purpose, its 
organisation, and the role of public 
opinion and political parties in it 
and it contains on adequate discus- 
sion of several controversial issues 
like bicameralism, party government, 
democracy and dictatorship. This 
part of the book can serve as an 
admirable introduction to a know- 
ledge of political science. A citizen 
today is in a sense a member of the 
World Community and. the chapter 
'Towards a World Order’’ which 
traces the evolution of inlernational 
Organisation and the successes and 
failures of the League of Nations and 
the li.N.O. explains lucidly the im- 
plications of this membership. The 
chapter on ''Citizenship: Good and 
Deficient” throws fresh light on the 
ideal of citizenship and on why many 
of us in our life fidi short of the ideal. 
Shri Gurmukh Nihal Singh is one of 
India’s outstanding writers on Poli- 
tical Science and this book of his 
bears on every page of it evidence 
of his vast learning and of his equal- 
ly vast experience in the conduct of 
public affairs. 

—/V/. Venkatarangaiya 


THE WELFARE STATE IN NEW ZEALAND; By J.B. CONDLIFFE, 
London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1959, 396p., 35/-. 


Since the end of the second world 
w'ar the concept of welfare state has 
been growing increasingly popular 
all over the w^orld. This is partly 
due to the tug of war between the two 
rival ideologies, namely, capitalism 


and communism and partly due to 
the growth of new humanist move- 
ment. In the ideological conflict, 
welfare state presents its claim for 
acceptance by pointing to a proper 
Wend in it of welfare with freedom. 
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The new liumaiiist movement is a 
product of and reaction to the phe- 
nomena of preventible poverty amidst 
plenty. While ideological and eco- 
nomic forces contributed to the 
concept of welfare state, its realisa- 
tion in practice would have been 
hampered without the development 
of appropriate techniques in public 
finance and administration. Wherever 
these four factors, namely, ideology, 
affluence, financial and administra- 
tive techniques have developed, wel- 
fare state has become an established 
fact. New Zealand occupies a proud 
place in the family of welfare states 
in the world. The reasons for this 
phenomena are not far to seek. It 
is a small but well administered coun- 
try. The conflict between the 
colonizing whites and the native 
Maoris is resolved by assimilation or 
friendly co-existence. Its economy, 
based on sheep-raising and dairying 
and supplemented by secondary 
industries, has enabled the people 
to cross the barrier of poverty. The 
grinding pressures of the long depres- 
sion of 1880 initiated a programme of 
social legislation that attracted world- 
wide attention. New Zealand is 
one of the earliest countries to deve- 
lop a regulated pattern of economic 
organisation and a comprehensive 
system of social security. 

The present book is mainly con- 
cerned with measuring and docu- 
menting the developments between 
1935 and 1957. The book deals 
with much broader fields and aspects 
than are indicated normally by the 
title of the book. Of the eight 
chapters in the book, the first six 
deal with such economic aspects as 
The Impact of Depression’, ‘Plann- 
ed Insulation’, The Structure of 
Economy’, ‘Borrowing for Develop- 
ment’, The Economic Functions of 
Government’ and ‘State Regulation 
of Wages’. These chapters occupy 
279 pages out of 363 leaving appen- 
dices. Chapter seven entitled ‘The 


Social Welfare State’ covers 44 pages 
and the balance is occupied by the 
last chapter ‘New Zealand in the 
World’. 

The broad canvas on which the 
welfare state is painted has its own 
merits, it describes the philosophy 
of the Labour Party’s programme 
which was “to insulate the national 
economy from external fluctuations 
in the export markets, and upon the 
basis of a stabilised national income 
to achieve simultaneously three 
major objectives — stability of domes- 
tic prices, social security and income 
redistribution, and national develop- 
ment”. The chapter on ‘The Eco- 
nomic Functions of Government’ 
discusses the close relationship 
between the economic and social 
policies of the welfare state. The 
following paragraph (on page 207) 
gives some idea of this relationship : 
“The Welfare State accepts respon- 
sibility for individual as well as 
community welfare”. “Its business 
...is to direct, watch, stimulate and 
restrain, and only incidentally to 
operate”. “It stands ready to care 
for (and direct) not only the weak 
but all members of the community. 
It does so primarily by expenditures 
and controls designed to maintain 
full employment. It also provides 
services such as hospital and medical 
care for every one. Sometimes it 
must take over or supplement exist- 
ing enteirrises such as housing 
construction, or create new ones. 
Monetary payments are made to 
dependent groups — the young and 
the old, widows and orphans, the 
sick and the unemployed. Such 
payments come from the taxpayer 
and to some extent from credit 
creation. The Government there- 
fore exercises a powerful influence 
on the economy through its taxing 
and spending, and also through its 
control of credit and money.” 

The chapter on ‘The Social Wel- 
fare State’ deals with a number of 
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important aspects, such as, the back-- 
ground of law dealing with ^delin- 
quents, criminals etc., feniiiiine in- 
fluence;— ‘'Much of tip burden of 
the social welfare state is carried by 
women”— from charitable aid^ to 
social security benefits,, socialised 
medicine, housing and the level of 
livi.iig. 

The book is thoroughly docu- 
mented and. well written but one 
feels that it is a one-sided presenta- 
tion, While the economic back- 
ground is useful, the socio-psycholo- 
gical aspects of welfare state also 


This is a valuable addition to the 
studies of the Federal Civil Service in 
the U.S. A. published by the Brookings 
Institution. The last study which was 
brought out by the Institution, en- 
titled “Executives for Governmenf 
dealt with the basic issues of recruit- 
ing, developing and retaining higher 
administrative personnel, both politi- 
cal and non-political, in the federal 
government. The emphasis of that 
study was mainly on staffing practices 
and patterns for ensuring a sufficient 
supply of competent executives. 
The present study, on the other 
hand, concentrates primarily on the 
nature, dimension and content of the 
job of the federal executive and the 
political, constitutional and adminis- 
trative setting of the job. It is 
mainly a record of the comments 
and statements (some of which are 
quoted verbatim) made by a group of 
24 distinguished federal executives 
and some others at a Round Table 
conference convened by the Brook- 
ings Institution in 1957 — comments 
and statements related to personal 
experience on the job, personal 
triumphs and failures, relations with 
other officials and agencies, Congress 
and interested groups. 


deserve closer atte.o,tion. A chapter 
on the cultural adaptation and living 
conditions of t.he Maoris would have 
been of great value. The regulated 
socio-economic experiments in the 
insulated island, state of New Zea- 
land are good examples of what can . 
be achieved by the State towards 
the freedom and welfare of the citi- 
zen but it is doubtful whether these 
experiences can be utilised and, if so 
to what extent, in States with bigger 
size and .more complex socio-econo- 
mic phenomena. 

— F. Jagmmadham 

BY MARVER H. 
1958, viii, 241p., $3.50. 

A full chapter deals with the job 
of the political executive and a second 
with the job of the career executive. 
The job of the political executive 
(political executives in federal gov- 
ernment number about 1,100) is a 
composite of tasks which include 
‘commanding’ departments and 
agencies, developing policies and 
programmes and defending these 
before Congress, the public and 
presidential staff arms. It requires 
both a sensitivity to public desires and 
capacity to withstand considerable 
public criticism. “Executives in 
government are required to live in a 
goldfish bowl”. The career execu- 
tive concerns himself, on the other 
hand, mostly with matters of routine 
management, though he too is 
required to possess a realistic and 
full knowledge of congressional be- 
haviour, rally congressional support 
for seeing through the programme 
of his bureau or department and 
defend it before congressional com- 
mittees. The main job of the career 
executive is to provide a reservoir 
of knowledge, managerial compe- 
tence based upon experience, and an 
understanding of the peculiarities 
of Government administration; he 


THE JOB OF THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE; 
BERNSTEIN, Washington, D.C., Brookings, 
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must eiiipliasize matters of “feasibi-- 
lity, practicability, and effective- 
ness”. Both, the career and the 
political executives must lay out 
work plans for future' activities, 
maintain a going establishment, 
secure adequate funds and staffing, 
and evaluate performance. For 
both several factors in the govern- 
mental environment — size, complexity 
and interdependence of operations, 
interdepartmental rivalries and public 
accountability — have resulted in a 
growing emphasis on procedure 
and routine and integrity in public 
administration. 

The Round Table did not accept 
the conception of the politically 
neutral career executive put forward 
by the Task Force on “Personnel 
and Civil Service” of the Second 
Hoover Commission. The Com- 
mission held that career adminis- 
trators “should avoid controversial 
public discussions; and in their 
approach to their duties they should 
be as objective, professional, and 
free from emotional attachment to 
particular policies as possible”. The 
Round Table found “every career 
executive is concerned with policy 
and political decisions day in and 
day out from the moment lie gets to 
be a grade 13. He cannot avoid 
these political questions if he is to 
do his job properly”. Some mem- 
bers of the Round Table felt that 
there was a tendency to overdraw the 
distinction between career and non- 
career executives”; that “the dis- 
tinction between the two gimups lies 
not in the nature of their jobs but 
rather in the degree of political 
experience each possesses”; and 
that “the long-time career executive 
easily outranks the transient politi- 
cal executive of limited tenure in 
political skill”. 

The jobs both of the political 
and career executives call for cer- 
tain common qualities such as fore- 
sightj the ability to plan, co-ordinate 


and command, the skill to .negotiate 
and compromise and the capacity to 
decide on the basis of imcomplete 
data — attributes related to the res- 
ponsibilities of higher management. 
The discussions at the Round Table 
seem to emphasise more the differen- 
ces than the common requirements 
of the jobs of higher executives in 
government and business. 

^ ^ ' 

The discussions at the Round 
Table revealed that there are a 
variety of factors and motivations 
which induce persons to accept posi- 
tions as federal political executives 
but it is difficult to weigh the relative 
importance of each of them. The 
men who joined the Eisenhower 
Administration in 1953 came prima- 
rily from business. The problems 
of staffing are therefore mainly those 
of a “business-oriented” administra- 
tion. Under existing pay schedules, 
we are told, it is impossible for the 
federal government to compete 
directly with private business for 
executive talent; other main objec- 
tions being inability to leave private 
affairs and the relative insecurity 
and low prestige of the public ser- 
vice. The remedies suggested in- 
clude better personnel practices, 
higher salaries and making jobs more 
attractive. Some of them are; “more 
attractive salaries, regular sabbati- 
cal leave, the prospect of the broa- 
dening associations made possible 
by periodical interchange with busi- 
ness or academic institutions, the 
assurance of an education for their 
children, and the provision for essen- 
tial entertainment expnse would, 
taken together, materially increase 
the holding power of these (political) 
positions”. (John C. Carson : 
Executives for the Federal Service, 
Columbia University, 1952, p.74). 

Tffie difficulties experienced by the 
political executives in adjusting 
themselves to their jobs in govern- 
ment, the handicaps under which 
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they have to work and the advantages 
ill business employment which 
they forego — which are graphical- 
ly brought out in the book — led the 
Round Table to underline the need 
for ^ an orientation programme for 
political executives, both in^ regard 
to institutional indoctrinati;on in the 
tradition and history of a particular 
department or agency and in the 
overall; political setting. Such an 
orientation programme was, in fact, 
established by the U.S. Cabinet in 
1957 , 

# 

The Round Table was skeptical 
both about the possibility and ability 
of the political parties in U.S.A, to 
supply an adequate number of useful 
candidates for political executives 
positions. Here are some illumi- 
nating observations : *'We can 
never hope that American political 
parties will ever provide the kind of 
training for political jobs that the 
British do for the simple reason that 
in the United States there is no career 
in it”.... ‘The patronage system 
cannot supply usable candidates in 
substantial number because of the 
lack of cohesion within the parties”. 
In fact, “Parties have no mechanism 
for screening candidates and no 
standards for judging executive 
competence”, “...the power of 
appointment does not often help 
a President to maintain control of his 
Party and may encourage others to 
convert it to their own uses”. 

. “. ..Patronage. ..seems to be a 
force that leads to further diffusion 
of leadership and responsibility in 
the executive branch and constitutes 
a potential, if not actual, threat to 
the President”. 

« . , * ■ ■ 

About one-fourth of the book is 
devoted to the examination of the po- 
litical setting under which the federal 
executives work. The need for non- 
partisan political activity on the 
part of career executives arises partly 


from the constitutional separation 
of powers and the presidential type 
of democracy. The Cabinet headed 
by the President (with a term of 4 
years) is not responsible to Congress; 
the Congress, and, through it, the 
people, have, therefore found other 
ways and means to make the Admi- 
nistration responsive to their wishes. 
Given the lack of unity in Congress 
and the personalization of legislative 
power in committee chairmen, con- 
gressional intervention varies con- 
siderably from agency to agency and 
from time to time. The career exe- 
cutives depend upon congressional 
support for securing necessary appro- 
priations for their bureau or depart- 
mental programmes. Congress is 
both conscious and jealous of its 
powers. It expects to be consulted 
m advance and insists upon having 
a real opportunity to modify the 
proposals of the executive branch. 
Intervention by legislators in admi- 
nistration tends to increase due to 
a number of other factors among 
which are: the large size of the 
business, operations of interest 
groups, the wide area of adminis- 
trative discretion in particular 
situations and the decline in the 
number of patronage jobs. There 
are instances where governmental 
bureaus clear all important policy 
issues with the chairman of the 
appropriate congressional committee. 
The recent developments in legislative- 
executive relations are in the spheres 
of the staffing of legislative com- 
mittees, the increasing use of legis- 
lative veto and the creation of legis- 
lative liaison staffs in administrative 
agencies. “The development of a 
quasi-permanent bureaucracy serv- 
ing the legislative branch has stimu- 
lated legislative interest in the details 
of administrative operations and 
occasionally has enabled committees 
to delve deeply into matters that 
federal executives consider to be 
administrative prerogatives”. 
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Political parties are probably 
less significant than pressure groups 
in the executive's environment. 
Pressure groups try to establish in 
the government autonomous, organi- 
sations whose jurisdictions corres- 
pond to their interest and endeavour 
to see that these agencies remain 
relatively independent of the execu- 
tive branch as a whole. Though 
Congress enacted in 1946 the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act, the 
latter provides only a weak measure 
of lobby control. The federal exe- 
cutive must negotiate more or less 
continuously with organised interests 
concerned with his programmes. He 
must live not merely with congress- 
men, party leaders, executive col- 
leagues, and subordinate adminis- 
trative officials, but also with the 
leaders of interest groups. 

The executive in the federal 
government is no less affected by the 
supervision and direction exercised 
by the President through his staff. 
Since 1930, Presidents have utilised 
the processes of budgeting, personnel 
management, and administrative re- 
organisation to strengthen their role 
as federal administrator-in-chief. 
Further, since 1949, powers formerly 
vested by law in bureau chiefs have 
been largely transferred to depart- 
ment heads in the departments of the 
Treasury, Justice, Post Office, Inter- 
ior, Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor, The impact of presidential 
staffing upon agency heads and 
their deputies is neither uniform nor 
clearly defined. Despite the recent 
inroads, each bureau, created in 
response to a particular need, holds 
firmly to its separatist ways, resist- 
ing departmental and presidential 
leadership. Bureau autonomy can 
be traced to the sprawling patchwork 
of the executive branch and the 
increasing reliance by the overwork- 
ed and relatively inexperienced non- 
career executives upon career admi- 
nistrators. 


There has been a steady growth 
of the civil service into a body of 
relatively permanent professional 
specialists, due to the evolution of an 
esprit de corps based on group 
indentification, higher standards of 
professional performance, the deve- 
lopment of bureau career systems 
and last but not least the growing 
sense of programme loyalties. Some 
interesting trends are the encourage- 
ment of inter-agency rivalries for 
discovering the public interest and 
the use of ‘staff’ aids. 

The chief value of the book 
for its Indian readers lies in the 
clarity with which it brings out 
the limits of traditional generaliza- 
tions about the American politics 
and American administration. It 
shows how the nature, scope and 
detail of the job of the federal exe- 
cutive in the United States are con- 
ditioned by its constitutional and 
political settings, though the author 
does not explore the impact of eco- 
nomic factors. The study dispels 
the common notions that the spoils 
system contributes to the strength of 
the two-party system, that the politi- 
cal neutrality of the career executive 
necessarily implies ‘programme’ 
neutrality, that legislative inter- 
ference invariably weakens rather 
than sustains bureau or department- 
al administrations and that political 
executives inducted from business as 
a rule try to stick to their jobs (rather 
than leave after 2-3 years) for fur- 
thering their business or private 
interest. There are, we learn from 
the American experience, no cate- 
gorical or absolute principles and 
concepts of public administration. 
Like social and political institutions, 
administrative institutions and prac- 
tices must be viewed in the context 
of the overall social, economic and 
political settings and the demands 
made by the forces of development 
and democracy. Only an Integra- 
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tioa of the administrative organisa- 
tion and practice with the political 
and socio-economic organisation 
and practice can make the study of 
public administration ■ in India 
empirical. 

Few studies have been made in 
India of the job of the administrator 
in the Central Government or State 
Governments. The structure as well 
as the spirit of administration is 
undergoing a radical change with 
the assumption of new welfare and 


development functions by govern- 
ment, Many government reports and 
articles and some studies— like- Sliri 
A.D. Gorwala’s “The , Role of the 
Administrator : Past, Present and 
Future” and Sliri Asok Chanda's 
“Indian Administration”— deal with 
the subject but only in a general way. 
We need a detailed study of the 
new tasks of the administrator , today 
and the difficulties’ which he has to 
surmount, both environmental and 
institutional. 

—A. Srinivasan 
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APPRAISING EXECUTIVE 
PERFORMANCE; By CARL 
HEYEL. New York, American 
Management Association, 1958, 
189p., $4.50. 

Written primarily for the operat- 
ing (business) executive, the book 
discusses the objects, nature, back- 
ground, and contents of “executive 
appraisal”. Distinguishing the 
appraisal from merit rating in that the 
latter is generally related to regular 
salary reviews and covers also rank 
and file personnel, the author views 
appraisal as a continuous process of 
evaluating the total being of the 


individual executive in relation to 
his present duties as well as future 
higher responsibilities in the firm— 
his tangible performance on the job; 
his managerial skills; personal traits 
and behaviour characteristics; and 
attitudes, motivation and under- 
standing. The prlous elements of, 
and factors for \aVpraising, each of 
these aspects are"^nalysed in detajL- 
and rating grades pbeposedJbr'tsach 
of them as well for an overall apprai- 
sal Six managerial skills are listed: 
the ability to (1) plan in long-range 
terms, (2) make decisions, (3) orga- 
nize operations, (4) co-ordinate and 
direct, (5) delegate and assign; and 
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(6) a willingness to check up and fol- 
low up. The author specially warns 
that good short-term results can be 
attained by .methods, t,hat will pro- 
duce long-term failure; and that an 
analysis ' even of all the ^ traits in an 
executive would, not yield a fully 
true picture of managerial ability; 
for that a review of behaviour in 
relation to specific situations is 
essential. For finding out how the 
executive gets along with others, it 
may be desirable to get information 
and reactions from persons on the 
executive’s own level or, if it seems 
desirable, from persons reporting to 
him. - The author “looks upon 
appraisal, not in the narrow frame- 
work of a specific technique, but 
broadly, in terms of its tie-in with 
the objectives of management. ..the 
accent here is on principles and 
practical action rather than on speci- 
fic rating form and patterned plans”. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION— Concepts, Practices, and 
Issues: By EDGAR L. MORPHET, 
ROE L. JOHNS, & THEODORE L. 
RELLER, Englewood Cliffs, NJ., 
Prentice-Hall, 1959, x, 556p., $7.95. 

The book surveys the entire 
gamut of the organisation for and the 
administration of school education 
at the local, state and federal levels, 
in the U.S.A. in the context of a 
detailed consideration of the basic 
principles and emerging concepts of 
administration as applied to educa- 
tion. The study is enriched by an 
attempt “to incorporate significant 
related concepts from social psycho- 
logy, psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and political science, as well 
as from studies sponsored by the 
National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration and 
from development growing out of 
the Co-operative Programme in 
Educational Administration”. The 
role of the educational administrator 


is, we are told, much more of leader- 
ship than is generally conceived. 
“The administration of the schools 
ill accord with established policies 
is relatively easy and nonhazardous 
compared to the problem of leading."’ 
Towards the end of each chapter the 
author considers extensively impor- 
tant contemporary problems and 
issues relating to its subject-matter, 
as he feels that “future leaders in 
educational administration must be 
able to help people identify impor- 
tant emerging issues and to provide 
leadership in developing procedures 
designed to bring about their solu- 
tion”. Both in regard to the formu- 
lation and application of concepts 
and principles of educational admi- 
nistration, the book has ample food 
for thought for its Indian readers. 

INDIANS PARLIAMENT (For 
Youngsters)', By KAILASH CHAN- 
DRA, New Delhi, Rama Krishna and 
Sons, 1958, vi, 89p., Rs. 3.75. 

The book explains to young boys 
and girls what laws are, how Parlia- 
ment makes laws, how the Govern- 
ment works, how elections are held 
and what Members of Parliament do. 
The two distinguishing features of 
the work are authenticity and sim- 
plicity of language. (The author 
is at present the Secretary of the 
Department of Parliamentary Affairs 
of the Government of India.) 

PATNA UNIVERSITY, BUL- 
LETIN OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION; 
December 1958 (Vol. 3, Nos. 1-3), 
V, 75p., Rs. 3. 

Devoted to promoting the study 
of public administration, the present 
issue of the Bulletin contains three 
informative lectures delivered at the 
Institute of Public Administration, 
Patna University : (1) “Military Ad- 
ministration in Peace and War” by 
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General K,S. Tliimayya, Chief ■ of 
the Army Staff;- (2) “The Changed 
Role of the Civil Service in India”, 
by Sardar Gurm'ukli Nihal Singh, 
Governor of Rajasthan; and (3) “The 
Old Set-up and the New”, by Maha- 
raja Shri Jaya Clmmaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, Governor of Mysore. The 
issue in addition has two interesting 
contributions — “Creation of Tirhut 
Division”, by S.V. Sohoni, Com- 
missioner, Patna Division, and 
“Some Requisites of Democracy”, 
by P.S. Muhar, Director of the Patna 
University Institute. The latter, as 
the Managing Editor of the Bulletin, 
has also contributed a thought- 
provoking editorial on “Change in 
the Administrative Landscape”. 


SYSTEMS AND PROCEDUR- 
ES — A Handbook for Business and 
Industry: Ed. VICtOR LAZZARO, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall, 1959, XV, 464p., $10.00. 


WORK MEASUREMENT ; 
By VIRGIL H. ROTROFF, New 
York, Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1959, 203p., $4.85. 

The first publication — The Hand- 
book— -“brings together information 
on the various systems and procedur- 
es techniques. ..into a simple compre- 
hensive volume that can be used as 
a ready reference by readers interest- 
ed in acquiring a general knowledge 
of the subject”. The techniques 
covered include “The Systems Study”, 
“Systems Charting”, “The Manage- 
ment Audit”, “Work Simplification”, 
“Work Measurement”, “Forms De- 
signs and Control”, “Records Mana- 
gement”, “Tabulating Equiprnent in 
Business”, “Electronics in Business”, 
“Work Sampling in the Office” and 
“Management Research”. ^ The 
chapter on each of these techniques 
is written by a recognised authority 
in the field. 


The second book " describes,.^ in 
simple language free from technical 
jargon,, the .nature, scope, objectives 
and mechanics of “Work Measure- 
ment” in industry. Work measure- 
ment is conceived as. vital to,cont.rol 
of labour cost; “the greatest benefits 
from work measurement techniques 
are obtained' in, multi-product plants 
where control of manuiheturing cost 
is, most difficult to acco,mplish”. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
THE EMPIRE STATE~-A Case 
Studv of New York State Adniinis- 
tration, 1943-54; By BERNARD 
RUBIN, New Jersey, Rutgers Uni- 
versity -Press, 1958, xiii, 357p., $7.50. 

Conceiving “Public Relations” as 
a “two-way” corainunication process 
and distinguishing it clearly from 
“publicity” (which forms only a part 
of it), the author regards public rela- 
tions as an organised activity of 
government vital to the functioning 
and future of democracy. Public 
relations in government, the author 
feels, “must be based rigidly on the 
truth” ; , . .public relations officer 
must present to the public the infor- 
mation that is the principal substance 
in the popular decision-making pro- 
cess. The bitter and the sweet must 
be brought forth even if the facts 
do not enhance a particular ad- 
ministration...” The author then 
attempts to relate the concepts of 
public relations in a democratic 
state to the actual experience of the 
New York State Administration, dur- 
ing the tenure of Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey from 1943 to 1954, 

The public relations programmes 
of the New York State, which are 
studied, include among others, those 
relating to the promotional activities 
of the State Department of Com- 
merce; to the welfare activities of 
the State Departments of Mental 
Hygiene, Health, Social Welfare and 
Education and the State University 
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of New York; and to the regulatory 
activities of the State Department of 
Conservation, Correction and Civil 
Service. Special-purpose programmes 
of selected state agencies are surveyed, 
as also the likely future role of tele- 
vision and public opinion research. 
A full chapter is devoted to public 
relations personnel, assessing the 
work of selected men and women 
responsible for the various public 
relations programmes. The author s 
analysis reveals that the public rela- 
tions programmes of government 
agencies in New York State are 
usually based on a series of specific 
objectives that vary in substance, 
though not in basic reasoning. These 


objectives, as seen by the public rela- 
tions officers, are founded on a realis- 
tic appraisal of specific obligations 
and are unphilosophical in tone. In 
order that the public relations pro- 
gramme should be able to fulfil its 
basic objective— to educate and to 
make the public and the administra- 
tion more appreciative of each other’s 
needs and difficulties—, Mr. Rubin 
considers it essential that it should be 
centred on behaviour rather than on 
information and that the public rela- 
tions officer should, in addition to 
having a knowledge of the mass 
media, “be a highly respected indivi- 
dual well known for his penchant for 
the truth”. 
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SOME ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW* 

Quincy Wright 

TNTERNATIONAL law, as you know, is mainly a law between 
-*■ sovereign States, and States are very difficult things to administer. 
Being sovereign, they are touchy. They do not like to be told what 
they should do. Consequently the administration of international 
law presents problems of peculiar difficulty. Administration has been 
defined as the management of men and materials to achieve desired 
ends. Some may say that the management of states is not adminis- 
tration but politics. Even if this is true, each state has the responsibi- 
lity of administering international law in its own territory if it is to avoid 
reclamations by other states. 

International law, however, though mainly between States, 
extends to relations of individuals at opposite sides of national boun- 
daries, to relations of individuals with States under the recent concep- 
tions of “human rights”, and to relations of individuals with inter- 
national organizations, especially individuals on the staff of these orga- 
nizations or inhabiting internationally administered territories. Such 
relations are dealt with by legal disciplines called “transnational law”,^ 
“Conflict of laws”,^ “World law”® and “United Nations law”,^ 
but are aspects of “international law” in a broad sense. There are 
therefore a variety of problems which may be spoken of as adminis- 
trative problems in international law. 

I am going to discuss briefly five such problems. The first is 
national administration of international law. How do States arrange 


* Text of a lecture delivered at XhtLLP.A. on September 10,1958* 

1. Philip C. Jessup. Law, New Haven, 1956. 

2. In civil law countries this is called ‘Private International Law*. 

3. Louis Sohn, Cases and other Materials on World Law^ Brooklyn, 1950; Saburo 
Yaniada, ed., Natural Law and World Law, Essays in honour of Koiaro Tanaka, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Japan, Yuhikaku, 1954. 

4. Louis Sohn, Cases on United Nations Law, Brooklyn, 1956. 
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for the observance of international law each within its own jurisdic- 
tion? The second may be called indirect international administra- 
tion— How do international organizations induce States to adminis- 
ter international law? The third may be called direct international 
administration — ^How do international organizations administer 
territories in which they have special responsibilities such as Trustee- 
ship territories? The fourth is international administrative law— 
How do international organizations administer their own staffs? 
and that, perhaps, is the problem which comes nearest tojpublic 
administration in the usual sense. The fifth is the co-ordination of 
international agencies — How can the activities of different international 
organizations be co-ordinated with one another? 

NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Taking up the first of these, the administration of international 
law by States, we observe that the State is a very complicated organism. 
Many of the civil servants of a State and a larger proportion of its citi- 
zens have never heard of international law. States may inadvertently 
violate international law through acts of their officers or of individuals 
within their territories. Of course, primary responsibility for adminis- 
tering international law is vested in the supreme government of 
the State, the “representative organ”,® to which other States, injured 
by such negligence, as well as by intentional action, may make com- 
plaints. Because of this responsibility, nearly all States, make provi- 
sion for assuring that they will not violate international law in- 
advertently. One finds in the legislation of nearly all States provisions 
for the protection of diplomatic officers, for the prevention of un- 
authorized military expeditions leaving the State’s territories, for the 
observance of international law by courts in cases dealing with aliens, 
and so forth. In the United States for example there is a code of 
“offences against the law of nations” which provides punishment for 
many of these offences.® By such legislation the State assures that it 
will not inadvertently violate international law through the action of 
individuals within its jurisdiction. 

In many States direct judicial application of international law 
is possible. There has been much discussion whether national courts 
ought to apply international law and treaties directly. The doctrine 
applied by the Supreme Court of the United States for many years was 
that international law is part of the law of the land and^the courts 
apply it in appropriate cases, provided there is no clear legislation to 


5. Quincy Wright, The Control of American Foreign Relations, New York, 1922, 
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the contrary. In the famous case of the Paquete Habana,’ the court 
took this position, and the case books are full of cases in which the 
courts of the United States and other countries have applied internation- 
al law. 

It may be noticed that in national courts, international law 
is not the highest authority. The principle of national sovereignty 
means that if the highest legislative authority passes an Act which 
violates international law, the courts will have to apply that act. 
There has been much discussion of this problem wliich is known 
among jurists as the problem of “Monism” and “Dualism”.® There 
are internationalists who say that international law is supreme alt over 
the world, that courts must apply that law, and declare that any statute 
of their country contrary to that law is null and void. In practice, 
however, national courts do not do that although international courts 
do. National courts are creations of the nation and they have to 
apply the legislation of the highest national authority, although they 
will usually attempt to interpret that legislation as being in accordance 
with international law. They assume that the legislature did not intend 
to violate international law.® In the case of the American Banana 
Company vs. the United Fruit Company,^® the Supreme Court of the 
United States was asked to apply the Sherman anti-Trust Law to 
end a monopoly or restraint of trade which was alleged to have been 
established by the United Fruit Company in the State of Costa Rica. 
The court recognized that this legislation provided that all combinations 
in restraint of trade should be penalised, but the term “all”, it said, must 
be construed according to the usual understanding of international law, 
that the legislation of a State extends only to its own territory, and 
consequently it could not reach out to punish the alleged combination 
in the independent State of Costa Rica. The court has subsequently 
made some modifications of this principle, and has held that actions in 
foreign countries which seek to violate the Anti-Trust Law within the 
United States may be subjected to penalty if the individuals involved 
are within the United States. 

Many countries do not apply this principle of automatic incor- 
poration of international law in national law. Their courts hold 
that international law can be applied only in so far as specific legislation 
has been passed giving national efiect to the rule of international law 
in question. This principle imposes a burden on legislative bodies to 


7. 175 U. S. 677; Wright, op. eft., p. 171. 

8. Ruth D. Masters, International Law in National Courts^ New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1932, pp. llff. 

9. Murray Vs. the Charming Betsey, 2 Cranch G4, 118 (1804); Wright, op, cit,^ 
p. 165, 175. 

10. 219 U.S. 347 (1909). 
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pass the appropriate laws to assure that mternatioaal law will be 
applied by the courts. 

In addition to legislative and judicial action, international law 
may be maintained within the State by administrative action. Adminis- 
trative officials within a nation ought to make suitable provisions for 
the protection of foreign embassies, for the protection of foreign 
sovereigns who may be travelling in the territories, etc. These are 
responsibilities which every State must discharge, but States are also 
bound to exercise due diligence to protect aliens in the territory. If 
the State neglects to provide for suitable protection to aliens or denies 
them justice in its courts it may be liable to pay reparation to the State 
of which the alien is a National. 

A most important aspect in the administration of international 
law concerns action by the liighest executive authority itself. That 
authority is less likely to violate international law, if the custom is 
established in foreign offices of always consulting the law officers before 
a decision is made. That seems to me perhaps the most important 
way through which the observance of international law can be assured. 
A few year ago. Lord McNair published the opinions of the law officers 
of the British Crown from 1652-1902. This exhibited the extent to 
which the British Foreign Office had had legal advice before it acted, 
in order that it might know whether a proposed decision was in accor- 
dance with international law or not. In the United States, there is 
a similar procedure. The Legal Adviser has a corps of 20 or more 
lawyers, and on every problem that comes up legal advice is asked. 
Now, of course, asking advice is one thing and following it is another. 
In McNair’s compilation, the introduction noted that public access 
was not permitted to the opinions of the law officers after 1902. 
For 50 years or more such opinions are kept secret. Sometimes the 
opinions of law officers are not followed and naturally the Govern- 
ment does not want its diplomatic antagonist to be able to charge that 
it does not follow the opinion of its own law officers. The other 
point which Lord McNair made is that the opinions which he records 
do not indicate whether they were actually observed and he adds he 
did not explore diplomatic history to discover to what extent they were 
because he is not a diplomatic historian. Professor Percy Corbett 
has recently published a book entitled Law in Diplomacy, which deals 
with this point in respect to Great Britain, the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Governments do not like to take steps contrary to the 
opinion of their law officers, although, as Corbett indicates, they 
usually do if they think “vital national interests” require. The 
custom of consulting the law officers before a decision is made in the 
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Foreign Office is however important in preventing violations of inter- 
national law through inadvertence. 

INDIRECT INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Now I come to problems which call indirect administration of 
international law by international organizations. These organizations, 
which have proliferated since the Universal Postal Union was e.stabli- 
shed in 1870 and especially since the establishment of the League of 
Nations and the United Nations, seek to induce Governments to 
observe international law, particularly the rules which they have accept- 
ed in ratifying the constitution of the organization. International orga- 
nizations, however, cannot generally coerce their members. The Charter 
of the United Nations provides that coercive authority can be used only 
in case a State has committed a breach of the peace, threat to the peace, 
or act of aggression. (Art. 39). Only when faced by these most serious 
violations of international law, arising from the principle of the 
Charter, wliich prohibits the use of force or threat of force (Art. 2, 
par. 4), can the United Nations even in theory exercise coercive power 
against States, and the theory is reduced in practice by the great power 
veto in the Security Council. This authority has, however, come 
into play a number of times. The Security Council, or if it fails to 
function the General Assembly, can issue cease-fire orders and call 
upon its members to apply armed force against a State which fails to 
observe such an order. Today cease fire lines exist in the middle of 
Germany, Korea, Vietnam, Kashmir and Palestine. These “tempo- 
rary” cease fire lines some of which have been in existence more than a 
decade indicate that the United Nations and other international agenci- 
es are more successful in stopping hostilities than in settling the disputes 
which led to them. 

The authority of international agencies is usually limited to 
recommendation. The UN General Assembly and Councils can make 
recommendations on the merits of controversies which are within the 
general scope of the Charter but these are not usually obligatory. 
Recommendations may be divided into two classes. The United 
Nations may recommend that a State observe an obligation of inter- 
national law or treaty which it has neglected. Such a recommendation 
addressed to a particular State may be regarded as an “intervention”. 
Intervention implies “dictatorial” interference, consequently a recom- 
mendation addressed to a particular State telling it what to do may be 
regarded as intervention even though no coercive action is threatened 
if it fails to conform. Consequently Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Char- 
ter, which states that the United Nations cannot intervene in a matter 
which is essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of a State, would 
be violated if the matter were domestic. This form of recommendation 
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can, therefore, be made only on matters which are not within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the State. What is the meaning of “domestic 
jurisdiction?” The principle is very simple. Every matter is within 
the domestic jurisdiction of a State except those which concern its 
international obligation. A State can not, in principle, give final 
judgment on its international obligations. So in determining the form 
of recommendation it is necessary to ask in the matter in hand, is the 
State under an international obligation of customary international 
law or treaty? If it is, then the United Nations is competent to make 
a recommendation directly to the State alleged to be delinquent. As 
you know, the General Assembly has made many recommendations 
in regard to the treatment by the South African Union of Indians and 
natives in South Africa, and the Union government has refused to pay 
attention to these recommendations on the ground that the treatment 
of persons within South Africa is a matter of its domestic jurisdiction 
and, therefore, the recommendations of the General Assembly are 
ultra vires. That argument, raises the question whether the provisions 
of the Charter concerning Human Rights, and agreements which have 
been made between India and South Africa, constitute “international 
obligations.” It naight seem desirable to ask the opinion of the 
International Court of Justice on this question but that has never 
been done. So you have the situation of the General Assembly, time 
after time, passing a recommendation on this matter and South 
Africa, time after time, saying it can ignore the recommendation. 
The issue is a legal one and should be settled by the court. 

The other kind of recommendation is of a general character, 
addressed to all members. The Economic and Social Council or the 
General Assembly may recommend a conference to codify the law of 
the seas, or recommend that States make treaties prohibiting genocide 
or protecting human rights, or that all States enact social security legis- 
lation. That sort of general recommendation, addressed to all Members 
of the United Nations or aU of a special category, is not considered 
intervention. Consequently the General Assembly or the Council 
are not forbidden to make such recommendations by Art. 2, par. 7, 
even though the subject matter is within the domestic jurisdiction of 
States, and they do so very freely. 

Such recommendations strictly speaking, do not concern the 
administration of international law. They may be recommendations 
for the improvement of international law. They may seek to support 
the purposes or the principles of the United Nations but not to enforce 
the obligations of the members.' 

Apart from recommendations, specific or general, the U.N. 
may exert ‘influence’ by discussion or diplomacy.- States may fear that 
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influence and seek to prevent issues from being debated in United 
Nations organs. France for example, tried to prevent debate on the 
Algerian issue in 1955. It was so disturbed when the question was put 
on the agenda of the General Assembly that it withdriw its delegation, 
alleging that this matter was within its domestic jurisdiction. This 
action was considered by most members contrary to the spirit of the 
Charter, although in this case, France was induced to return its delega- 
tion by the Indian motion, to remove the Algerian issue from the 
agenda without prejudice. It was the general opinion, however, that 
discussion is not intervention.^’- Until a matter has been discussed 
it can not be known whether any resolution which might be proposed 
would involve international obligation. At the San Francisco Con- 
ference it was generally accepted that the United Nations should be 
free to discuss anything within the scope of the Charter. The influence 
of discussion, even if no recommendation emerged, w'ould, it was 
thought, contribute to peace. 

The other way of bringing influence is by diplomatic activity. 
The Secretary-General may discuss problems directly with the Govern- 
ments and thus exert a very important influence. The scope of the 
Secretary-General’s diplomatic powers is not fully set out in the Charter, 
but it may be inferred that he is competent to go to the capitals of the 
member- states and talk with them about the problems which may come 
before the U.N. If the members can send Ambassadors to the seat 
of the U.N., as they do, it would seem that the Secretary General 
should be able to send an Ambassador to the capital of each member- 
state. In other words, the Secretary-General should ha\ e diplomatic 
access to all the Members of the U.N. Many people say this is inherent 
in his position as administrative head of the U.N. (.Art. 97). Further- 
more, the charter authorizes the Secretary- General to inform the 
Security Council of threats to peace (Art. 99), a function which may 
require such diplomatic contact. The Hungarian Government, how- 
ever, refused to invite the Secretary- General to come to its territory to 
discuss the situation in 1956. Many thought Hungary was obligated 
under the Charter to welcome such a visit. This kind of influence 
may be very important as illustrated by Secretary- General Hammar- 
skjold’s visits to China, the Middle East and other areas in times of 
emergency. 

There seems to have been some difference in the policy of the two 
Secretaries-General in this field. Trygve Lie’s policy was to mobilize 
public opinion behind the U.N. when a crisis arose involving Charter 
principles. He suggested that the Communist government should 

11. Quincy Wright, “Ls Discussion Intervention?” Am, Journ. Im. Law, Jan. 1956, 
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represent China in the U.N. because it alone could discharge U.N. 
responsibilities in China. The U.S., however, was not in favour of 
this. When Korea was invaded, Trygve Lie came out definitely for 
the mobilization of U.N. forces against North Korea, and the Soviet 
Union was opposed to this. Mr. Lie’s policy, therefore, continually 
got him into trouble with one Great Power or another. The Soviet 
Union eventually became so antagonist that it would not receive com- 
munications from him and he had to resign. Mr. Hammarskjold 
has been more cautious. While there might be occasions for mobilis- 
ing public opinion behind U.N. principles, he has considered his main 
job to adjust differences and to do this he must win the confidence 
of alt the Great Powers by a reputation for impartiality. The capacity 
of the Secretary-General to conciliate, to mediate, and to negotiate 
is important but the capacity to mobilize public opinion behind the 
General Assembly Resolutions may also be important. These two 
functions may conflict, but in the situation of high international ten- 
sion, the exertion of influence by the Secretary- General through conci- 
liation may be more useful. 

Apart from the diplomatic activity of the Secretary-General, the 
United Nations exerts influence by sending mediators or commissions 
of conciliation to disturbed areas to settle disputes as Ralph Bunche to 
the Middle East and Frank Graham to Indonesia and Kashmir. Some 
think that such conciliatory functions must be the main reliance of the 
U.N. in maintaining peace. 

By making studies, publishing documents, broadcasting the results 
of these studies by specialists on such subjects as education, labour, 
trade, health, the U.N. and the Specialized Agencies can, in the long 
run, influence the behaviour of peoples and Governments because they 
realize that the national interest requires that the advice implied in this 
information be followed. This activity, however is an exertion of 
influence to promote co- operation for human welfare rather than an 
exertion of influence to maintain international law. 

Other indirect modes of inducing States to observe international 
standards are to help them achieve what they want by technical assis- 
tance. U.N. policy is continually forwarded by technical assistance 
programmes. The International Bank can utilize this method with 
special effectiveness because it has funds at its disposal. The Bank 
has undoubtedly contributed to the solution of the Indus waters dispute 
between India and Pakistan. While this activity does not usually 
concern international law, technical assistance programmes have been 
authorized to assist States, to carry out their obligations in respect to 
human rights. 
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Central Governments have often influenced States in federations 
by grants-in-aid. In the U.S., Congress usually makes such grants- 
in-aid, contingent on the observance of certain standards. There is 
no limit to the use of this method by the General Assembly, if its 
members will vote the appropriation. 

Another method of inducement is through the work of com- 
missions not to conciliate a dispute but to establish rules or standards. 
The League of Nations functioned through such commissions which 
consisted partly of administrative officials of the Governments con- 
cerned, and partly of international experts in the field. This is the 
procedure which Alexander Loveday, head of the economics 
section of the League Secretariat, favoured. He thought the best 
means of international administration was to get the responsible 
officials of the Governments concerned on a commission, in which 
they came in close contact with experts of an international organiza- 
tion with a technical and international point of view. If they com- 
mitted themselves to a policy in such a commission, since they were 
responsible officials in their own Governments, they could carry out 
that policy. In the United Nations, this system has been less used 
because the Soviet Union wanted all commissions to be composed only 
of government officials.’^® 

Another way to influence States is through the impartial deter- 
mination of law. The principal organs of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies are competent to ask advisory opinions of the 
International Court of Justice.’-® These opinions are merely advisory 
and, according to the Eastern Carelia case, cannot deal directly with 
the merits of a dispute between States, but an advisory opinion of the 
Court, dealing with a matter of international procedure, often indirect- 
ly affects the settlement of a pending controversy and may have con- 
siderable influence upon the States. In fact, advisory opinions often 
provided the basis for the adjustment of disputes by the League of 
Nations.’- * They have been less used by the United Nations,’ ® 

The Security Council and the General Assembly can also re- 
commend that the parties to a dispute submit the case to arbitration 
or adjudication (Art. 36, par. 3). Such recommendations are not 
binding. The British Government in the Corfu Channel case tried 
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to rest the Court’s jurisdiction on such a recommendation but the Court 
held ag^Lt it.i« The Court has held rigidly to the principle that its 

tefsdSn rests on consent of the parties. If an interna lonal court 
hi jurisdiction its decisions are legaUy binding upon the parties. 

Influence may be exerted through the relations of Umted 

OrganSation with private groups within the Stat j The Internat^^^^^^ 

Sour Organization under its first Director Albert Thomas, eja- 
bhshed close relations with trade umons in the member-states. The 
unions as well as employer organizations are r^resented in the I.L.O. 
Td intinuaUy briAg pressure upon their Governments to cpy 
out the provisins of I.L.O. Conventions. The Umted Nations 
recosnizes many ‘Non-Governmental Organizations (N.G.Os.). 
Thirorganizations have access to certain meetings of the Economic 
SS SSl and other organs of the U.N. . Their repr^entatrves 
■ havdthe opportunity to learn what is going on in Je Umted Nations, 
S fromSs knowWe, may be in a position to brmg pressure upon 
Mr oTveTleXto Ohs Je United Nations principles and treaty 

obligations. 

Investigatorial commissions are another aven^ue of Muence. 
The United Nations Charter provides (Art. 34) that the Security 
Council may decide to investigate whether a dispute is hkely to 

Sanger international pe^ and VS'^CtTat S 
commission be sent within the territory of a State withoifl that State s 

consent*? This has been a controversial question. _ The General 
Assembly can make recommendations for such investigation, but it 
has usuW agreed that the commission should not go into the 
territory of a sLe, without that State’s consent Ms question was 
raised in the issue between Israel and Egypt in 1956. Eg3q)t 
Tu N commission and a United Nations force to come withm its 
territory. The Secretary-General, then asked Israel to do the same 
but Isriel refused and the Secretary-General did not attempt to^^ 

the force into Israel’s territory. Some believe that Articles 104 and 105 
of the Charter oblige members to admit such commissions if ne^ssary 
to tSrforpSoses set forth in the Charter. If an investigating 
conunission is expUcitly authorised by the 

nuance of its responsibility to maintam international peace and secmity, 
“ f cbiXt the States are obUged to permit the commission 
to go into the territory of the states concerned; _ Article 25 of tl^e 
Charter requires the members to observe the decisions of the Secunty 

Council. 
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The sending of investigating commissions., within the territory 
of States, may prove to be a procedure of increasing importance; 
inspection commissions to assure observance of disarmament agree- 
ments and policing forces to maintain cease fire lines involve the 
same principle. If a permanent police force is established its 
utility would be reduced if it could not be sent within the borders 
of a State, unless explicitly authorized by the veto-ridden Security 
Council. 

Finally, in a few cases, resolutions of United Nations organs and 
organs of Specialized Agencies are legally binding. This is so only 
if States have by treaty agreed in advance to accept such a resolution. 
Under international law, no State is bound by a new rule of law without 
its consent. In certain of the Specialized Agencies, e.g., the Universal 
Postal Union, the constitution provides that certain regulations, made 
by organs of the agency, are binding. The States administering Trust 
territories are legally bound by General Assembly resolutions in this 
field. The peace treaty gave the General Assembly power to dispose 
of the former Italian colonies. 

These are the methods by which international organizations can 
bring pressure and exert influence upon States to induce the observance 
of international law or the policies of the United Nations. 

DIRECT INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Some of the areas in which an international organization has 
direct responsibility are Trusteeship areas. These are administered 
by States chosen with consent of the United Nations. The 
latter has complete powers of supervision and investigation. 
The Trusteeship Council under authority of the General Assembly 
can receive petitions from the area, hear petitioners in person, 
send representatives to such areas, hear reports from the admi- 
nistering powers annually (Art. 87) and make recommendations 
or decisions in regard to the behaviour of the administering state 
(Art. 85). In this activity there is no question of intervening in 
the domestic jurisdiction of that State. The supervisory competence 
of the United Nations is complete. It can arrange for terminating 
the trusteeship of the area by recognizing its independence as 
proposed for French Togoland and Cameroons or by incorporation 
of the area in a neighbouring self-governing territory as in the case 
of British Togoland, united with the Gold Coast to form the State of 
Ghana. 

The “non-self-goveming territories”, which include all the colo- 
nial areas other than the Trusteeships, are referred to in Article 73 of 
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the Charter. The responsibility of the United Nations in regard to 
them, is one of the most controversial matters in the United Nations. 
The colonial government is obliged to report on economic, social and 
educational matters [Art. 73(e)]. The provisions of the Charter pro- 
vide in addition that one of the obligations of the administering 
authority is to develop self-government [Art, 73(b)]. The General 
Assembly has assumed that this permits it to inquire into the political 
situation in order to ascertain whether the colonial power is really 
developing self-government in the colony. The colonial powers have 
objected to this. They have said “you are trying to convert a non- 
self-governing territory into a trusteeship territory.” On this matter 
there have been vigorous debates in the General Assembly between the 
colonial powers, mostly Western European, and the Afro-Asian 
Group. In principle, it is difficult to deny the right of the General 
Assembly to debate the question of non-self-governing territories and 
to make recommendations if it is convinced that some of the “obliga- 
tions” undertaken as a “sacred trust” under Article 73 of the Charter 
have not been carried out. 

The scope of the term ‘non-self-governing territory’ is very con- 
troversial. Algeria would usually be considered a non-self-governing 
territory, and is so considered by a vast majority of its inhabitants. 
France however has said that it is a part of Metropolitan France. 
The General Assembly’s position has been that the General Assembly 
can decide. The United States had treated Puerto Rico as a non- 
self-governing territory, but after the passage of the Commonwealth 
Act by Congress and its acceptance by Puerto Rico, the United States 
informed the General Assembly that now Puerto Rico had become 
self-governing. The General Assembly said, “we will look into it.” 
They looked into the matter and concluded that Puerto Rico did have 
self-government but passed a formal resolution asserting that the 
General Assembly had the power to determine what is a non-self- 
governing territory, had investigated the status of Puerto Rico, and 
had decided that it was no longer a “non-self-governing territory.” 
The colonial powers had insisted that this power did not belong to 
the General Assembly, but the Assembly has in fact exercised it. 

There have been other internationalized areas. The Saar 
Valley and Danzig, two small European areas, were administered 
directly by the League of Nations. Trieste was, according to the Treaty 
of Peace with Italy, to be an internationalized area to be admiiristered 
directly by the United Nations. This programme was never carried 
out, because the Security Council could not agree on an administrator. 
The deadlock was finally broken by agreement dividing the area between 
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Italy and Yugoslavia. The Assembly resolution of 1947, partition- 
ing the mandated territory of Palestine, provided for the internation- 
alization of Jerusalem, but this, also, has not been implemented. The 
area has been divided between Israel and Jordon e/e facto but not 
dejure. 

The U.N. headquarters in New York City is an enclave which the 
United Nations administer directly. It is outside of the police autho- 
rity of New York and of the United States as a foreign embassy. The 
same is true of the headquarters of other international organizations 
in other capitals. 

There have been proposals to internationalize much larger areas. 
President Eisenhower proposed that the Antarctic might be inter- 
nationally administered for the benefit of science. What he was pro- 
posing was an international administration of this huge area, now 
inhabited only by penguins, without raising the issue of claims to 
sovereignty by eleven States. If uranium were discovered under the 
icebergs, the Antarctic might become a source of dangerous rivalry 
among these States unless such a project is accepted. He has made a 
similar proposal in regard to outer space. 

Others have suggested that the bed of the sea beyond the conti- 
nental shelf might well be administered by the United Nations. One 
can see that extension of national claims in many portions of the 
sea bed might lead to international friction. For instance, the coun- 
tries bordering the Gulf of Mexico on the Persian Gulf might develop 
serious conflicts over oil exploitation. So some say let us now place 
a definite limit to the extent of the bed of the sea which can be claimed 
by the shore State, and give the rest to the United Nations. Then, 
when it becomes possible to exploit the resources, the company must 
get a licence from the United Nations. As in the case of the Antarctic 
and outer space, there may here be a very good opportunity for direct 
international administration.^’ 

INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 

Here an important problem is that of administering the 
staffs of the various international organizations. At the present 
time, there are about 10,000 international civil servants mostly 
on the staffs of the U.N. and the Specialized Agencies. The Charter 
of the United Nations provides that the members of the Secretariat 
shall be subject to instruction only by the Secretary-General (Art. 
100) and other international organizations usually operated on the 
same principle. The staff members must be loyal to their 
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organization. This may involve serious problems of conflict of loyalty 
to the State of which the individual is a national. Supposing a civil 
servant is given the job of arranging for the organization of sanctions 
against his country. Probably the United Nations would use some 
one who is not a national of the country against which it is 
exercising sanctions, but such a problem might arise on less important 
matters. 

The issue of maintaining the immunity of international civil 
servants has been raised in connection with the investigation of members 
of the United Nations Secretariat by American Congressional and Sena- 
torial Committees. According to some American legislators, the Sec- 
retariat was infiltrated with Communists. Of course there are Com- 
munists in the Secretariat because all member countries expect some 
persons of their nations to be appointed. But it would seem that even 
if there were American Communists on the staff of the Secretariat 
they should be responsible to the Secretary- General alone for their 
actions in discharge of their duties. But the view of the Congres- 
sional Committee was that these American nationals who were in the 
Secretariat were probably engaged in Communist activities hostile to 
the United States and should be fired if they refused to respond to ques- 
tions of the Committees. Pressure was brought on Trygve Lie, the 
then Secretary-General, and he did discharge some members of the 
Secretariat, who had been accused by the American Congressional 
Committees. Many people thought the Secretary-General should have 
forbidden any member of the Secretariat to appear before such national 
commissions, asked for evidence that such persons were engaged in 
subversive activities, then conducted his own investigation and, if it 
sustained the charges, taken appropriate action. Article 100 of the 
Charter of the United Nations says : “(1) In the performance of their 
duties the Secretary-General and the staff shall not seek or receive 
instructions from any government or from any other authority external 
to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action which might 
reflect on their position as international officials responsible only to 
the Organization. (2) Each member of the United Nations under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international character of the 
responsibilities of the Secretary-General and the staff and not to seek 
to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities.” 

It seems clear that the investigation of an American citizen mem- 
ber of the Secretariat, by an American Congressional Committee would 
be likely to influence the behaviour of that person. The person know- 
ing that his Government had its eye on him, would probably say, “I 
will never say or write anything which a future Senator McCarthy 
mi^t regard as subversive.” 
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It seems to me that Members of the Secretariat should be subject 
to investigation only by the Secretary-General. I think this accords 
with sound principles of public administration generally, and is parti- 
cularly applicable to an organization which is entitled to immunity 
from local jurisdiction as are foreign embassies and international secre- 
tariats. 

Now, we come to difficult problems in connection with the 
recruitment of international civil servants. Governments of large 
States usually recognize that some consideration should be given to the 
geographical origin of civil servants. This is especially true in federal 
unions whose member states will protest if denied fair representation 
in the federal civil service. In the U.N. this is more important, and 
in fact, there is an explicit statement in the Charter that “due regard 
shall be paid to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a 
geographical basis as possible” in addition to “the necessity of securing 
the highest standards of efficiency, competence and integrity.” 
(Art. 101, par. 3). 

Of course, each member of the U.N. brings pressure on the Secre- 
tary-General to get a fair share of appointments but some of the 
members do not have many nationals who know the official languages 
or have the technical qualifications. This is for the Secretary General 
to decide but he must seek wide distribution of the jobs among the 
members. 

Sound public administration requires protection of the rights of 
the civil servant. The General Assembly has provided regulations for 
the staff, which give security of tenure and specify conditions under 
which civil servants can be discharged. It has also established an 
administrative tribunal, as has the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. Decisions of these administrative tribunals are of legal character 
and cannot be overridden by the General Assembly itself. This was 
held by the International Court of Justice in connection with a case 
initiated by the U.S. After the Secretary- General had discharged 
some members of the staff under pressure from the United States, 
the Admi.nistrative Tribunal found that some of these cases violated the 
regulations. It therefore held that the Secretary- General must re- 
employ the persons or compensate them. The U.S. objected in the 
General Assembly to this decision, but that body passed a resolution 
requesting an advisory opinion of the International Court on the 
question. The Court advised that the Administrative Tribunal was 
designed to give binding judgments. Consequently, the General 
Assembly should appropriate funds to pay the compensation 
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required and this was done.^® 

Another issue has arisen in regard to administrative tribunals. 
The International Labour Organization has such a tribunal, and its 
statute provides that its judgments may be appealed to the International 
Court of Justice. The statute also provides that, on accepting these 
conditions, other Specialized Agencies could utilize the I.L.O. adminis- 
trative tribunal. The Director-General of UNESCO discharged some 
members of the staff of UNESCO in Paris. These people brought 
claims for compensation to the ILO administrative tribunal. They 
were awarded compensation, and then UNESCO asked for the advisory 
opinion of the International Court on this question. But under the 
specified conditions in the tribunal statute the advisory opinion would 
have the character of an appeal and would be obligatory. The issue 
arose as to whether in the hearings before the Court, only the inter- 
national organization that asked for the advisory opinion should be 
heard, or whether the individuals should be entitled to an equal hearing 
before the Court. Normally, the Comt is open only for cases between 
States or for advisory opinions asked by international organizations. 
There is no regular procedure for an individual to be heard by the Court. 
Yet justice requires that in a litigated case the parties have an equal 
opportunity to be heard. The majority of the Court held that because 
UNESCO had been careful to allow the persons to prepare their cases 
in a written form and had submitted these briefs dong with its own 
brief fair hearing had been given. This raised a very interesting 
question whether an advisory opinion should be refused unless all 
parties involved were given equal opportunity to be heard. 

CO-ORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES OF INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 

It has been suggested that the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations should provide regulations to prevent duplication 
or multiplication of activity by the different Specialized Agencies, many 
of which have overlapping functions, and should supervise and co- 
ordinate these operations. Other means of co-ordinationthroughsuper- 
vision of the budgets of all the organizations by the United Nations, 
through establishment of uniform staff standards, and through close 
geographical and personal contacts of the Secretariats have also been 
suggested. The hope that efficient international administration might be 
forwarded by such methods has not been fuUy realized. It may be that 
a certain amount of competition among international organizations 
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in some economic and social activities has advantages. Expe- 
rience may prove that one organization can deal with a given problem 
more effectively than can another. Too much centralization may not 
be desirable but efficiency is also desirable. 


“It is no easy task to keep bureaucracy politically responsible. 
The means do not lie in the direction of promoting a breakdown 
in the public service. Administrative leaders must be encouraged 
to exercise an appropriate initiative in the presentation and 
consideration of public policy. If external controls were to go 
so far as to bar the bureaucracy from the consideration of policy 
matters, then the political institutions of society would deny 
themselves the benefit of timely and expert advice. If the top 
talent of the public service were to be driven from the bureaucracy 
by inadequate salaries, slow promotion, or other unsatisfactory 
conditions of service, the political institutions of our society 
would have no answering response to their demand for admi- 
nistrative activity.” 

—JOHN D. MILLET 

(in "^Government and Public Administration— The Quest 
for Responsible Performance ) 


TWO ESTIMATES COMMITTEES* 


S. L. Shakdher 

A MONO all the countries which follow the Commonwealth parlia- 

mentary system of procedure, the U.K., Canada and India’- are 
the only countries which have the institution of Estimates Committee 
in their parliamentary system. In New Zealand, the Committee called 
the Public Accounts Committee is more akin to an Estimates Committee 
since its main duty is to examine all estimates prior to their considera- 
tion by the Committee of Supply. 

Although the main conception behind the establishment of an 
Estimates Committee in the U.K. and India is the same, viz., that 
a representative committee of parliament should examine the details 
of estimates of expenditure of Government thoroughly from year to 
year in a selective way, the procedure and functions of the two com- 
mittees differ in many respects. It is the purpose of this article to show 
how each one of the two committees has taken a path of its own and is 
functioning. 

In the U.K., a Select Committee on Estimates was first formed 
in 1912. The Committee was re-appointed in 1913 and 1914. The 
outbreak of the war in 1914 brought to an end this short experiment 
and it was not till the end of July 1917 that a Select Committee on. 
National Expenditme was formed from year to year. In 1921, the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure was not re-appointed and 
a Select Committee on Estimates was revived in its place. The Com- 
mittee was re-appointed every year from 1921 till the outbreak of 
the last war. During the war years, 1939-45, a Select Committee on 
National Expenditure was appointed every year. In 1946, a Select 
Committee on Estimates was again appointed. 

If one delves deeper, one finds it interesting to note that ad hoc 
committees, more or less the early counterparts of the Estimates Com- 
mittee, have been in existence^ since 1 828. In 1828, a Select Committee 


*Tfais article is based on the first-hand knowledge of the writer of the working 
of the Estimates Committee in India and on the discussions which he had in London 
with the Clerk of the House and the Clerks of the Financial Committees of the House 
of Commons and the written material supplied by them later. 

1. In India, beside an Estimates Committee in the Lok Sabha (House of the 
People), a majority of State Legislatures have formed Estimates Committees on the 
same model as at the Centre. 

2. A complete review tracing the origin and development of the Estimates Com- 
mittee in the U.K. through the centuries is contained in the Eleventh Report of the 
Committee on National Expenditure for the session 1943-44. 
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was appointed to consider what further regulations and checks should 
be adopted for establishing an effective control upon aE charges incur- 
red in the safe custody and application of pubEc money and this com- 
mittee was required to consider measures for reducing public expendi- 
ture. In 1848, three Select Committees were appointed to consider 
various classes of estimates. These Committees were appointed from 
year to year and in war periods, e.g., during the Crimean War and 
Boer War, other committees to enquire into the condition of depart- 
ments supplying the War Office contracts, etc. were formed. During 
the Boer War also a Select Committee on National Expenditure was 
appointed in 1902 and re-appointed in 1903. 

In India, following a memorandum® by Shri M.N. Kaul, then 
Secretary of the Constituent Assembly of India (Legislative), which was 
strongly commended for adoption by the then Speaker, Shri G.V. 
Mavalankar, the Estimates Committee was set up for the first time in 
1950, after the present Constitution came into force. The Committee 
has been set up every year since then. There had been, however, a de- 
mand for the establishment of a Committee like the Estimates Com- 
mittee since 1938. The non-official members of the then Central 
Assembly had regularly voiced a demand for a Committee with sufficient 
powers to examine the expenditure of the Government; but the Govern- 
ment of the day always shelved the proposal on one pretext or 
another.'^ 

In the U.K., the Committee on Estimates is a sessional com- 
mittee® appointed on a Government motion from session to session. 
The motion contains the terms of reference of the Committee and also 
the names of members to be appointed to the Committee. Unhke the 
Public Accounts Committee, there is no mention of it in the Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons. 


3. See the memoraadum by Shri M.N. Kaul, Secretary, Coastituent Assembly of 

India (Legislative), on the Reform of Parliamentary Procedure in India and the Notes 
thereon by Shri G.V. Mavalankar, Speaker, Constituent Assembly of India (Legislative). 
(Pubiished by the Lok Sab ha Secretariat). ^ ' 

4. On the 25th August, 1937, in reply to a Question in the Central Legislative 
Assembly the then Finance Member said that he did not propose to set up an Ekimates 
Committee. 

On the 8th April, 1938, during the discussion on a motion regarding the appointment 
of a retrenchment committee, in the ^Central Legislative Assembly, the then Finance 
Member showed his willingness to appoint instead an Estimates Committee provided a 
Government official was appointed its Secretary and the subjects to be examined by the 
Committee were selected by the Finance Department of the Government. The House 
rejected the proposal because they did not like the Committee to work in an ‘‘official 
atmosphere.” ' , 

Oil the 14th March, 1944, during the debate on a cut motion in the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly, the then Finance Member agreed in principle to the appointment of an 
Estimates Committee, but said that he could not agree to its functioning immediately. 
(See L.A. Debates 1937, Vol. IV, pp. 506-7 ; 1938, Vol. Ill, pp. 2865-7 and 1944, 
VoLII, p. 1072) 

5. See May’s Parliamentary Practice (Sixteenth Edition)— pp, 680-681. 
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In India, the Estimates Conamittee is a standing committee whose 
scope of functions, method of appointment and other ancillary matters 
are provided in the Rules of Procedure and Conduct of Business in 
Lok Sabha.® The motion for the election of the Committee for tlie 
following year is moved in the Lok Sabha by the Chairman of the 
Committee some time (usually a fortnight) before the term of the current 
Committee comes to an end. The rules provide for election of members 
to the Committee by a system of proportional representation by 
single transferable vote. At the conamencement of a new House, the 
first motion is made by a Minister of Government. 

In the U.K., the number of members of the Committee is 36 and 
the quorum to constitute a meeting of the Committee is fixed at seven. 
The Indian Committee consists of 30 members and the quorum is one- 
third of the number of members. 

In the U.K., the Chairman of the Committee is elected by the 
members of the Conamittee after it has been constituted. In India, the 
Chairman is nominated by the Speaker provided that if the Deputy 
Speaker is a member of the Committee, he becomes the Chairman of 
the Committee automatically. No member, who is a Minister (which 
includes a Deputy Minister and a Parliamentary Secretary), can be 
appointed a member of the Committee and if a member after appoint- 
ment to the Committee is appointed a Minister, he ceases to be a 
member of the Committee.’ In the U.K. there is no such rule; but by 
convention. Ministers are not appointed Members of the Committee 
and similarly, if a member of the Committee is appointed a Minister of 
Government, another member would normally be appointed to the 
Committee in his place.® 

In India, the functions of the Committee are laid down in the Rules 
of Procedure and the Directions by the Speaker issued from time to 
time, while in the U.K., the main tenns of the Committee are stated in 
the motion and their amplitude and scope have been determined by 
conventions and practices from time to time. One of the interesting 
matters which has engaged the attention of the critics of the Indian 
Committee is that its terms of reference and their interpretation go 
possibly a little beyond its coimterpart in the U.K. so far as questions 
of policy are concerned. There is no doubt that in the case of the 
Indian Committee, the functions have been set out in the Rules of 
Procedure and the Directions issued by the Speaker, while in the case 


6. See Rules 310-312 of the Rules of Procedure and Conduct of Business in Lok 
Sabha (Fifth Edition). 

1, See Proviso to Rule 31 1( 1), ibid. 

8. No formal provision exists for the resignation of a member from the 
Committee. 
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of the U.K. Committee one has to infer them mostly from the reports 
of the Committee and also from the descriptions of the various authors 
who have described the work and functions of the Committee in 
the U.K. 

The functions of the Indian Committee are laid down as below : 

(a) to report what economies, improvements in organisation, 
efficiency or administrative reform, consistent with the 
policy underlying the estimates, may be effected; 

(b) to suggest alternative policies in order to bring about effi- 
ciency and economy in administration; 

(c) to examine whether the money is well laid out within the 
limits of the policy implied in the estimates; and 

(d) to suggest the form in which the estimates shall be presented 
to Parliament. 

The Speaker, by a direction has defined the amplitude of the terra 
‘policy’ referred to in clause (a) above. The direction states that “the 
term ‘policy’ relates only to policies laid down by Parliament® either by 
means of statutes or by specific resolutions passed by it from time to 
time.” 

The Direction further provides that — 

“It shall be open to the Committee to examine any matter which 
may have been settled as a matter of policy by the Government 
in the discharge of its executive functions.”^® 


9. Shri C.D. Deshmukh, the thsn Finance Minister, said in the course of his speech 
on the 23rd May, 1952, in Lok Sabha : 

“I look forward to continuing assistance from the labours of the Estimates Com-» 
mittee in securing that, within the four corners of the paiicy laid down by Parliament, the 
money authorised to be spent by it are utilized to the best possible advantage without 
avoidable waste.” 

10. In 1958 a question was raised in Government circles and it was widely dis- 
cussed in the press that the Estimates Committee had criticised policy matters and 
attention was in particular drawn to para 21 of the Twenty-First Report of the Esti- 
mates Committee on the Planning Commission. In this para the Committee had inter 
alia stated as follows: 

while the Prime Minister’s formal association was absolutely necessary during 

the formative stages and while he would still have to provide the guidance and assistance 
to the Planning Commission so as to facilitate the success of planning, it is a matter 
for consideration whether it is still necessary for him to retain a formal connection with 
the Planning Commission, Similarly, it would also have to be considered whether It is 
necessary to continue the formal association of the Finance Minister ard other Ministers 
of the Central Governmentwith the Commission..,.,,” 

It is not correct to say that the Committee has criticised a policy laid down by 
Parliament. There has never been any formal parliamentary approval of the composition 
of the Planning Commission. The first announcement regarding the constitution of the 
Planning Commission was made in the President’s Address to Parliament on the 31st 
January, 1950. Later during his Budget speech, the then Finance Minister, Dr. John 
Matthai, made an announcement about the personnel of the Commission. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. John Matthai stated that Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
and not the Prime Minister, would be the Chairman of the Commission. None of the 
other members who were appointed to the Commission was a Minister of the then 
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With regard to clause {b) “the Committee shall not go against the 
policy approved by Parliament; but where it is estabhshed on evidence 
that a particular policy is not leading to the expected or desired results 
or is leading to waste, it is the duty of the Committee to bring to the 
notice of the House that a change in policy is called for.”^^ 

“The fundamental objectives of the Committee are economy, 
efficiency in administration and ensuring that money is well laid out; 
but, if on close examination, it is revealed that large sums are going to 
waste because a certain policy is followed, the Committee may point 
out the defects and give reasons for the change in the policy for the 
consideration of the House.” ^ ^ 

In the U.K. as stated above, the motion^ ® which is brought before 
the House every session for the appointment of the Committee states 
the terms of the Committee in the following words : 

ESTIMATES 

That a Select Committee be appointed to examine such 
of the Estimates presented to this House as may seem fit to the 
committee and to report what, if any, economies consistent with 
the policy implied in those estimates may be effected therein, and 
to suggest the form in which the Estimates shall be presented for 
examination. 

Earlier writers who have written on the Estimates Committee 
in the U.K. have, broadly speaking, stated that the Committee avoids 


Government of India. It is thus dear that the intention was to constitute the Commission 
pure’y with non-officials and Prime Minister’s association was in his individual capacity 
and not as the Prime Minister. No resolution nor a Bill was brought before 
Parliament to define the strength of the Commission, the qualifications for mem- 
bershin, the proportion between Minister and non-Minister members or the functions of 
the Commission. They were all settled by a Government Resolution dated the 15th 
March, 1950, . 

The strength of the Commission was changed from time to time and all these 
changes were made by Government in its executive discretion and were never placed 
before Parliament for their approval. Therefore there can be no policy approved by 
Parliament in so far as this matter is concerned. It can at best be a policy settled by exec- 
utive Government in the discharge of its executive functions to conduct the economic 
planning of the country. It is relevant to point out here that in U.K. such a body would 
have been constituted by an Act of Parliament, vide for instance The Atomic Energy 
Authority Act. , 

11. Direction No. 98 (3) issued by the Speaker. 

12. Speaker, Shri M.A. Ayyangar, inaugurating the Estimates Committee in May 
1959 said as follows : 

“Your function is not to lay down any policy. Whatever policy is laid down by 
Parliament, your business is to see that that policy is carried out—not independently or 
divorced from its financial implications. You must bear in mind constantly that you are a 
financial committee and you are concerned with all matters in which finances are involved. 
It is only where a policy involves expenditure and while going into the expenditure you 
find that the policy has not worked properly, you are entitled and competent to go into it. 
Where the policy is leading to waste, you are entitled to comment on it in a suitable way.” 

13. House of Commons Deb. 1956-57 ; Vol. 561, Cols. 1645-46. 
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all questions of policy. None of the writers has however made it clear 
in a detailed manner as to what is intended by them by the tenn ‘policy’. 
Clearly a Committee of Parliament can only be bound by the policy 
laid down by Parliament. It cannot be limited in its work by the 
policy that Government may have laid down in the discharge of its 
executive functions subordinate to the policies laid down by Parlia- 
ment. It is also to be noted that much of the procedure in the House 
of Commons is regulated by conventions and the written rules are 
considerably supplemented by unwritten practices. It takes a long 
time for the conventions and practices to find their way into the text- 
books. However, Professor K.C. Wheare, a distinguished writer on 
constitutional matters, writing in 1955 described the position in the 
U.K. in the following terms 

“It is not possible to argue in detail here the case for and 
against allowing or encouraging the committees to consider 
policy or merits. It may be asserted, however, that much of the 
usefulness and reputation of the Public Accounts Committee, 
which is regarded as the model of the scrutinizing committees 
of the House of Commons, comes from its interest in questions 
of wastefulness, which certainly trespass upon questions of 
policy. It is certain, too, that a great part of the usefulness 
of the Estimates Committee comes from its freedom in interpret- 
ing its terms of reference. There has been too much theoretical 
dogmatism about the proper functioning of these committees. 
Policy does not necessarily mean party policy, nor high policy. 
There are many questions of policy which members of a select 
committee, of differing parties, could investigate without divid- 
ing themselves into Government supporters and Opposition 
supporters. The experience of the National Expenditure 
Co mmit tee and the Estimates Committee has demonstrated that 
already. It is wise, no doubt, not to widen the terms of reference 
of the committees by empowering them in express terms to con- 
sider policy. It is much better that these discussions of policy 
should arise necessarily from discussions of economy and value 
for money and efficiency, rather than that they should be raised 
directly.” 

The author further says ® 

“. . . some part of the interest which the Estimates Com- 
mittee has aroused since 1945 is due to the fact that, in spite of 
the limitations in its terms of reference, it does in fact encroach, 

14. K C. Wheare, Government by Committee, p. 238. 
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from time to time, upon the field of ‘policy’. It is difficult, of 
course, to know where policy begins. It has long been accepted 
that the Public Accounts Committee is entitled to scrutinize 
expenditure not only from the strict point of view of audit but 
also from the point of view of waste and extravagance. Does 
not that lead them into questions of policy ? It must be admitted 
that it can. Even more likely is it that the Estimates Committee 
in considering proposals for expenditure is likely to be led into 
judgements upon waste and extravagance, which are bound to 
lead to judgements upon the wisdom of the policy which led to 
this expenditure.” 

Also Sir Gilbert Campion (later Lord Campion), Editor of May’s 
Parliamentary Practice for many years, summed up the position before 
the Select Committee on Procedure (1945-46) as follows ® 

“Committees of the House of Commons on administrative 
matters are, in fact, advisory bodies used by the House for 
inquiry and to obtain information, and they generally inquire 
into definite happenings and criticise after the event, thou^ as 
a result of the lessons they have learnt they may make suggestions 
for the future. It is difficult to see how such bodies could impair 
ministerial responsibility, even if matters of ‘policy’ — a very 
indefinite word — ^were assigned to them. If the House is not free 
to use them as it wishes, it is deprived, or deprives itself, of the 
most natural means of obtaining information and advice.” 

The above statements are amply borne out if a detailed study of 
the reports of the Estimates Committee in the U.K. is made. A 
statement prepared at random showing some of the recommendations, 
which touch upon policy matters, made by the Estimates Committee of 
the House of Commons is’given in the Notes at the end of the article. 

In the U.K., the Estimates Committee normally works through 
its Sub-Committees. A number of Sub-Committees— usually five or 
six — are appointed and the subjects which the Committee has taken 
up for consideration during the year are divided among the Sub- 
committees by a Steering Sub-Committee (Sub-Committee ‘A’) which 
also considers the procedural and other matters relating to the working 
of the Committee. The Sub-Committees take evidence and formulate 
their reports which are then considered by the whole Committee. 

In India, so far, the Sub-Committee system has been adopted 
only in one case, viz., consideration of the estimates relating to the 
Ministry of Defence. In that case, the Sub-Committee was authorised 


16. H.C. 189-1 (1945-46), p. 244. 
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to take evidence and formulate its report which was then considered 
by the whole Committee. Otherwise, the Estimates Committee itself 
considers all the matters which it has taken up for consideration during 
the year. The Committee usually appoints Study Groups and divides 
the subjects among the Study Groups. The Study Groups make an 
intensive study of the subjects which have been allotted to them and 
the members of the Committee may generally acquaint themselves 
with all subjects before the Committee. The Committee as a whole 
takes evidence and then comes to conclusions. It may then entrust the 
work of formulating the first draft of a report to the Study Group. 
The draft of the Study Group report is submitted to the Chairman of 
the Committee who may accept it or make such further changes in it 
as he may Uke. The draft report is circulated to the members of the 
whole Committee as the Chairman’s report and it is then considered in 
detail by the whole Committee. 

In the U.K., there is a separate Select Committee on Nationalised 
Industries’- ’ which has its own terms of reference. It is quite distinct 
from the Select Committee on Estimates since no estimates on these 
industries are laid before Parliament. The sphere of work of the 
Select Committee on Nationalised Industries is more comparable with 
(and indeed intentionally to some extent overlaps) that of the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts. 

In India, at present the functions of examining Public Under- 
takings’-® which include nationalised industries are discharged by 
the Estimates Conmaittee itself. Until now the Committee as a whole 
selected subjects for examination and dealt with them in the same 
manner as the estimates of any other department or Ministry. Quite 
recently the Speaker has issued a direction constituting a Standing Sub- 
Committee of the Estimates Committee on Public Undertakings. 
This Sub-Committee wiU take evidence, formulate its report which 
may then be considered by the whole Committee. In effect, the Sub- 
Committee on Public Undertakings will work as an independent 
entity excepting that the selection of subjects to be considered by the 

17. There are only eight such Nationalised Industries. The terms of reference of 
the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries are as follows: 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to examine the reports and accounts of 
the Nationalised Industries established by statute whose controlling Boards are appointed 
by Ministers of the Crown and whose annual receipts are not wholly or mainly derived 
from moneys provided by Parliament or advanced from the Exchequer.’" 

18. A public undertaking for the purposes of examination by the Estimates Com- 
mittee has been defined in a direction of the Speaker as follows: 

“ a public undertaking means an organization endowed with a legal personality 

and set up by or under the provisions of a statute for undertaking on behalf of the 
Government of India an enterprise of industrial, commercial or financial nature or a 
special service in the public interest and possessing a large measure of administrative 
and financial autonomy.” 
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Sub-Committee will be made by the whole Committee and the draft 
report of the Sub-Committee will be considered by the whole Com- 
mittee. The members of the Sub-Committee will also be selected by 
the Chairman of the Committee from amongst members of the 
Estimates Committee and the Sub-Committee will work under the 
guidance and directions of the Chairman of the Estimates Committee. 
This Committee will work on the same model as the Sub-Committee 
on Defence and it is to be seen how the experiment will work out in 
practice. 

Both in the U.K. and India, work of the Estimates Committee 
begins after the estimates of expenditure have been presented to the 
House. But in the U.K., the Estimates Committee frequently reports 
before the final vote on the estimates takes place, so that the House 
may be in possession of the views of the Estimates Committee before 
it has finally accepted the proposals of the Government in relation 
to those matters which the Estimates Committee has taken up for 
consideration during the year. This is possible because the estimates 
are voted nearly 5 or 6 months after these have been presented to 
Parliament.’- ® It may, however, be pointed out that the consideration 
of estimates in the Committee of Supply is in no way contingent upon 
their previous consideration by the Estimates Committee. 

In India, the reports of the Estimates Committee are submitted 
throughout the year irrespective of the fact that the House has voted 
the estimates. This is so because the estimates are presented to the 
House on the last day of February and they are passed before the end of 
April. In practice, the Estimates Committee has found it difficult to 
complete its work within the two months at its disposal. Legally and 
constitutionally, the reports of the Estimates Committee are not bind- 
ing on the House or the Government. They are recommendations 
which the Government may accept or may feel bound not to accept 
because of various difficulties. Since the estimates are voted by 
Parliameirt in the shape of authorisations not exceeding certain upper 
limits, it is always open to Government to spend less and to accept the 
recommendations of the Estimates Committee and effect economy. In 
any case the views of the Estimates Committee would have been 
refleeted in the next year’s estimates and the House can always draw 
attention to the previous reports and caU for explanations from the 
Minister concerned as to why the estimates have not been prepared 
after taking into account the recommendations of the Estimates 
Committee. In practice, therefore, there is suflS^dent time for the 
Estimates Committee to investigate thoroughly into the matters and 

’ 19. The Estimates are presented some time in February and they are finally voted 
in July or August. 
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make considered recommendations and for Government to examine the 
recommendations of the Committee with care and for the House to 
give its considered opinion after taking into account the views of the 
Committee and Government. 

In India, it is open to the Committee to call for details in respect 
of expenditure charged on the Consolidated Fund of India. The 
Speaker has also directed the Committee to scrutinise whether the 
classification of estimates between ‘voted’ and ‘charged’ has been 
done strictly in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution and 
Acts of Parliament. 

In the U.K., the Estimates Committee does not undertake any 
tours or study on the spot of the'organisations which they are exami ning 
for the time being. Sub-Committees are however, given power to 
adjourn from place to place and have on occasions even travelled over- 
seas (e.g., to Nigeria). The Sub-Committees would not normally 
visit the central offices of Ministries, but frequently visit outstations."^’ 
In India, the Study Groups or the Sub-Committee or the whole Com- 
mittee make frequent visits throughout the year to the central or out- 
station offices of the various organisations, departments or Ministries 
which are under examination by them. They obtain a visual impres- 
sion of the organisation as well as information from the officers on the 
spot. This is of course done informally and only with a view to make 
a thorough study of the subject. The formal evidence is taken and 
formal discussions take place later in the Committee room in Parlia- 
ment House at which the information obtained as a result of the study 
tour is exchanged with top ofiicials of the organisation and their 
considered views obtained. The report of the Committee is based 
mainly on the formal evidence and formal discussions that have taken 
place in the Committee room. When Committees are on a study tour, 
informal meetings may be held at the place of visit but at such meetings 
no decisions are taken or minutes recorded. 

In the U.K., the sub-committees frequently call non-officials to 
give evidence if in their opinion the advice of a non-official is germane 
to the inquiry. In India, too, non-officials may be invited to appear 
before the Committee to give evidence on any matter before the 
Committee. 

20. Sub-Committee ‘B’ visited three Research establishments of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and the premises of the British Coal Utilisation Research 
Association and of the Printing, Packaging and Allied Trades Research Association. 
[Fifth Report (1957-58) from the Select Committee on Estimates on the Department of 
Scientific & Industrial Research]. 

21. Since 1953-54, the Estimates Committee has called many non-official witnesses 
to give evidence. In 1958-59 alone about 15 such witnesses were called. They included 
retired Government servants, representatives of private industry, experts, outstanding 
public men and M.Ps. 
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In the U.K., the meetings of the Committee or Sub-Committee 
are generally held during sessions of the House although by an authori- 
sation from the House the Committee can meet during recess. The 
Committee or Sub-Committee generally meets for about 2 hours at a 
time. In India, on the other hand, the Committee, the Study Groups 
and the Sub-Committees meet throughout the year, whether the House 
is in session or not. There is no obligation on the part of the Com- 
mittee to seek any authorisation from the House. The duration of the 
sittings of Committees varies from 3 to 6 hours a day. 

In the U.K., the report is from the Committee to the House and 
the mode of address is “Your Committee”. The report is not signed by 
the members of the Committee because the report contains conclusions 
of the majority of the members and the proceedings of the Committee 
show how the members voted and what their differences were. In 
India, the report is signed by the Chairman and is presented by him on 
behalf of the Committee. The mode of presentation of report is “I, 
the Chairman, having been authorised by the Committee to submit 
this report on their behalf, present the report”. The proceedings 
of the Committee indicate the manner in which the report was consider- 
ed and the names and the number of members who were present when 
the report was approved. So far the Committee has obtained un- 
animity on the conclusions which it has embodied in its reports. In 
one case only with regard to a particular matter in a report a member 
wished that his alternative view should be recorded in the minutes of 
the sitting of the Committee which was done. Sometimes, the Com- 
mittee® ® itself may indicate in the report that there was another view in 
the Committee which was not accepted or there was a majority view 
for a part'cular matter without indicating who were in the minority 
or majority. The Committee does not work on party lines and there- 
fore there is a spirit of compromise and give and take and the matters 
are not pressed to division and no votes are recorded. 

Both in India and the U.K. there are no minutes of dissent to the 
reports. In the U.K. the proceedings of the Committee indicate 
whether more than one draft report was presented and if so which 
one was taken up for consideration. The evidence given before the 
Committee is presented to the House along with the report although 
the Committee is not obliged to report all the evidence taken before it. 
The report also gives indications as to the part of the evidence on which 
the particular observations or recommendations contained in the 
report are based. The minutes are thus written very briefly and give 
no indication about the gist of evidence or trend of discussions in the 

22. Such a procedure is proWbited under the U.K. practice. 
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Committee. In India, on the other hand, the evidence is not presented 
to the House nor is it printed or made available to anybody. It forms 
part of the record of the Committee. Consequently, minutes are 
written elaborately and they indicate the gist of the discussions^^that 
took place in the Committee. Such minutes are impersonal and they 
may only indicate the salient features of a particular point of view or an 
observation. These minutes are presented to the House along with 
the report or a little later. There has been some discussion about the 
merits and demerits of presenting verbatim evidence given before the 
Committee to the House and thus making it available to the Govern- 
ment and the pubhc. The advantages are of course obvious inasmuch 
as it will give a complete background to the readers of the reports of 
the Estimates Committee as to the trend of discussion in the Com- 
mittee and the volume and strength of opinion and the level at which 
it was expressed before the Committee. But those who advocate 
that the evidence should not be divulged argue that the olRcials of the 
Government and others who appear before the Committee should 
speak freely and frankly and give their opinions and observations on 
the various matters before the Committee. If it were known that the 
evidence would be made public or made available to their superiors the 
officials might perhaps refrain from expressing their candid opinions 
and may only give formal replies which may prevent the Committee 
from coming to correct conclusions. Secondly, the evidence is so 
voluminous that it may be very costly to get it printed and circulated. 
Furthermore, most of the evidence given by the officials is based on 
voluminous written material so that the evidence by itself may not be 
quite fuUy explanatory unless the other documents are also printed 
along with it and this may raise questions of editing and also questions 
of infringing the secrecy of documents. 

In India, after the report is finalised by the Committee, it is sent 
to the Ministry or Department concerned for verification of facts 
contained therein. A copy is also sent to the concerned Financial 
Adviser for similar purpose. The idea is that the factual statements 
made in the report should be correct in all respects so that there is no 
dispute between the Committee and the Department as to the facts 
later on. The Ministries while communicating corrections of facts 
sometimes do give their comments on the recommendations contained 
in the report. The Committee may also consider the comments of the 
Ministry and if any new facts have been brought to their attention even 
at that stage the Committee may review its recommendations and 
amend or modify its earlier conclusions. The occasions on which the 
Committee has reconsidered its recommendations in the draft report 
have been very few firstly because the Ministries did not give their 
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comments on proposed recommendations and secondly only in very 
few cases any new facts were brought to the attention of the Com- 
mittee to necessitate revision of its earlier conclusions. The Ministries 
are enjoined by a letter every time that the draft report should be kept 
secret before it is presented to the House. This direction of the Com- 
mittee has always been followed by the Ministries and Departments. 

In the U.K., the draft report is not sent to the Ministry for veri- 
fication. The Committee finalises its report on the basis of the evidence 
given before it and the draft report is not shown to anybody before it 
is presented to the House. After the report is presented to the House, 
the Ministries are at Hberty to give their minutes or comments on the 
reports and present them to the House. In some cases it has happened 
that Government has disputed the facts contained in the report of the 
Estimates Committee.^® 

In India the recommendations of the Estimates Committee are, 
since 1958, classified at the end of each report in an Appendix under 
the following heads: 

(a) Recommendations for improving the organisation and work- 
ing of the Department. 

(h) Recommendations for effecting economy — an analysis of 
more important recommendations directed towards economy 
is also given. Where possible, money value is also comput- 
ed. 

(c) Miscellaneous or General recommendations. 

It is however to be noted that the Committee does not proceed to ana- 
lyse the figures comprising the Estimates with a view to seeking justi- 
fication for each sum included in the Estimates just as a Budget Officer 
of the Government will do. Since the figures represent the activities 
of the Ministry or Department and the Committee is interested in 
examining those activities it scrutinizes them from the following 
points of view : 

(a) whether most modern and economical methods have been 
employed; 

{b) whether persons of requisite calibre on proper wages with 
necessary amenities and in right numbers have been put on 
the job; 


23. See White Paper on. the report on Foreign Office. The Estimates Committee 
presented to the House of Commons on the 10th December^ 1954, its Seventh Report on 
the Foreign Service. On the 13th December, 1954, in answer to a question the Foreign 
Secretary referred to certain errors in the report. The Government subsequently pre- 
sented a White Paper. 

(H.C. Debates, VoL 536* Cols. 682-3 and Appendix I of the Second Special 
Report of the Estimates (Jomtnitteo, 19S4-55.) 
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(c) whether duplication, delays and defective contracts have 
been avoided; 

{d) whether right consultation has preceded the execution of the 
job; and 

(e) whether the production is worth the money spent on it. 

In the U.K., the reports do not contain any classification of recom- 
mendations. In other respects the examination of the Estimates is 
conducted on the same lines as in India. 

In India, no member of the Estimates Committee can be a 
member of a Committee appointed by Government for examination 
of a matter which is concurrently under the examination of the 
Estimates Committee, unless he has taken the permission of the Speaker 
before accepting nomination on the Government Committee. The 
Speaker, after consultation with the Chairman of the Committee, may 
either allow a member to be a member or Chairman of a Government 
Committee or advise him to decline®* the oflfer. The member may if 
he is keen on accepting nomination on the Government Committee 
resign® ® from the Estimates Committee. Where, however, the Speaker 
has permitted a member of the Estimates Committee to be a member® ® 
or Chairman of a Government Committee on the same subject which 
the Estimates Committee had been examining then, he has always 
stipulated that the report of the Government Committee should be 
made available to the Estimates Committee and it should not be re- 
leased for publication without the permission of the Estimates Com- 
mittee or before the Estimates Committee has presented its own report 
on the same matter.®'^ 

In the U.K., there are no such restrictions on the appointment 
of members of the Estimates Committee to the Committees appointed 
by Government for investigation of the same subject which is under 
the examination of the Estimates Committee. 

{To be continued) 


24. There is no such case so far. 

25. (a) Shri Mahavir Tyagi, Member, Estimates Committee, resigned from the 
Committee on his appointment as Chairman of Government Committee regarding 
Direct Taxes Administration Enquiry (1958). The Estimates Committee had decided 
earlier to take up the examination of the Income-Tax Department. 

(b) Shrimati Renuka Ray, Member, Estimates Committee (1958-59), resigned from 
the Committee on her appointment as a member of the Study Team on Social Welfare. 

26. In cases where the Estimates Committee was not considering the same subject, 
the stipulation that the report of the Government Committee should be made available 
to the Estimates Committee was not made. 

27. (f?) Zaidi Committee report on Land Reclamation Project, 1953. 

(^>) Rau Committee on Damodar Valley Corporation, 1954. 

(c) Enquiry Committee on Banaras Hindu University, 1957-58. 

(d) Direct Taxes Administration Enquiry Committee. 1958. 
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THE ARCHIVIST AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

V.K. Bawa 


State Archives is associated in the minds of most people with 
musty records and ancient and slow moving staff, and is generally 
assumed to provide considerable leisure for historical research, com- 
pletely unrelated to the practical problems of administration. This 
picture is to some extent justified when the traditional repositories of 
records in most parts of the world are considered. This is not, however, 
the picture which a modern archivist visualises when he plans the 
record office of the future. It is only recently that even the pro- 
fessional archivists in India have become conscious of the wider aspects 
of their work and of the implications of a wider dissemination of the 
principles of the modem archives keeping. It is proposed in this 
article to discuss some of the basic archival principles in so far as they 
impinge on current problems in the field of Public Administration. 
It is not proposed to go into the internal problems of an archives 
repository, such as methods of arrangement, analysis, description, 
cataloguing, indexing techniques of preservation, publications, etc. 
Although these problems are the major preoccupation of an archivist 
they are of less significance to others in the field of Public Adminis- 
tration. It is intended here only to consider the contributions, actual 
and potential, of the archivist to the solution of problems which face 
the administration as a whole. 

NATURE AND USES OF ARCmVES 

Archives have been defined by Hilary Jenkinson as “Cwntten) 
documents (or annexures to them) brought into being for the purposes 
of or used during a business transaction, public or private, of which 
they themselves form part and subsequently preserved by the persons 
responsible for that transaction for their successors in their own custody 
for their own reference”. 

Archives thus constitute that part of historical material which 
relate to the activities of the state. Every piece of paper used in any 
Government transaction, if retained, constitutes a part of archival 
material. Every administrative paper need not, however, be retained, 
as not all Governmental records are of value for historical purposes. 
The historian draws upon not only public archives but also upon pri- 
vate archives, which are the records of business firms, families, religious 


institutions, as well as on data derived from archaeological and numis- 
matic research, religious lore, and oral tradition. Archives need not 
necessarily be in the form of manuscripts or typewritten documents. 
They consist also of maps, plans, accounts, cheques, photographs; and 
of late films and sound recordings have also been included in this 
category. 

The value of archives may be briefly stated as follows: 

(1) They provide data for the Government, and specially the 
administering department, to ascertain the reasons for a 
particular decision or the background of a particular case. 

(2) Scientific study of archives provides the material for the 
planning of economic and social policy in every sphere of 
governmental activity. This function has been most notably 
performed in India by the late Dr. B.S. Baliga of the Madras 
Record Office. 

(3) Records form the basis of our juridical system which 
presupposes the availability of material which throws light 
on many individual cases. The importance given by the 
Indian Evidence Act to decisions recorded in the course of 
business, to the production of the original document from 
proper cust ody (a mere copy not being admissible in evidence) 
and the fact that transactions required to be recorded in the 
course of official duty need not be proved in court— all 
these point to the very great importance of keeping docu- 
ments in proper custody. 

(4) Archives provide a very large proportion of the material of 
history, particularly in a country like India where private 
records have either not been maintained, or else have dete- 
riorated due to bad climate and storage condition. The 
world of history owes a debt of gratitude to the Nizam’s 
Government for having preserved documents relating to 
the Mo^ul rule in the Deccan and the early Asafia rulers. 
The present emphasis in intellectual circles on Economic 
History has increased the value of papers relating to salaries, 
accounts etc. which could easily have been destroyed under 
less ima^native administrations. 

The functions of a record office are derived from the above- 
mentioned aspects of the uses of archives. It is always necessary, 
however, to keep in mind the possibility of new uses for archives which 
may develop with the advance of knowledge. The traditional uses of 
archives may be completely over-shadowed by studies in Anthropology, 
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Geography, Public Administration, and even natural sciences like 
Geology. 

It is the function of the record office to receive non-current 
records, to preserve and repair them, to safeguard them from fire, 
flood, theft and tampering and to make them available to the Govern- 
ment, to research scholars and to individuals who require them to esta- 
blish a claim of some kind. In some record offices, such as that of the 
former Hyderabad State and the National Archives of India, the publi- 
cation of selections from archives has also assumed great importance. 

The agencies and individuals who make use of the archives for 
the purposes mentioned above are mainly as follows: 

(i) The Government, which for the most part means the 
creating j'agency, but may also refer to another part of the 
Government desiring to make use of the records; 

(li) Research scholars, and others interested in history or family 
genealogy; 

(iii) Private individuals who wish to establish their claims in 
cases of disputed property rights, provisions of Sanads, 
Muntakhabs, pensions and other private claims. 

For all these categories of customers, the archivist has to organise 
his material in an orderly and systematic manner and make it available 
to them. 

THE REDUCTION OF ARCHIVES 

With the proliferation of government activity in recent years, 
the reduction of archives has become a major problem to the adminis- 
tration. This problem is felt to a greater or lesser degree by every 
department. But its magnitude becomes a matter of major concern 
to the archivist. While the administrator tends to favour the destruc- 
tion of many papers which appear to him useless, the archivist has to 
consider the needs for research by the world of scholarship and also to 
requirements of the Government itself at a later date. 

The traditional methods of reducing archives are by transfer 
to other repositories such as hbraries and museums, by a selective 
central registry as in Great Britain, by intermediate repositories, and 
by microphotography and sampling, accompanied by the destruction 
of the records themselves. A Joint Committee of the United States 
Congress used to examine the proposals of Departments for the 
destruction of records. But this was discontinued, and there was no 
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check until 1912 when President Taft required departments to submit 
proposals for reduction to Congress through the Congressional 
Librarian. Under the Act of 1939 and later practice departments are 
required to submit Disposal Lists for already accumulated records 
and Disposal Schedules for future disposal, especially of establishment 
records. The archivist of the United States, in his report for 1948-49, 
states that Disposal Lists are rapidly giving way to Disposal Schedules. 
This indicates that the reduction of archives is becoming systematic 
and has ceased to be the headache it once was to the archivist. 

The British practice has been completely changed by the new 
procedure recommended by the^Grigg ^Committee in 1954, which 
visualises a first review after five years by the department, and a second 
review after twenty-five years jointly by the department and the 
Inspecting Officer from the Public Record Office. It is notable in both 
the United States and the United Kingdom practice that uniformity 
of office procedure is not prescribed; each department is allowed con- 
siderable independence of action in regard to the closure of files, regis- 
tration system, etc. The Madras type of disposal system, providing 
for the automatic destruction of a file after a prescribed period, has 
been considered but not enforced in the United Kingdom. It|is left 
to the department to apply it or not. 

The procedxjre in the Government of India is for files to be classi- 
fied, at the time of recording, into Class A meaning “keep and print”, 
Class B meaning “keep but do not print”, and Class C meaning 
“destroy after prescribed number of years, 3, 5 or 10”. Files of an 
ephemeral nature are destroyed when they are^one year old and are not 
recorded. 

The dasafication of files in the Madras Governmentjfollowed 
the pattern laid down by Tottenham in the District Office Manual, 
namely classification into N. Dis., L. Dis., D. Dis., R. Dis., according 
as the files were returned, retained for one year, 10 years or permanent- 
ly. The Hyderabad Government, in The Destruction of Useless 
Records Act of 1305 FasK, authorised the various Government depart- 
ments to draw up rules for the^destruction of their own records. 

It is noteworthy that none of the five systems described above 
have any systematic procedure for the reduction of archives from the 
historical point of view. The Central Secretariat Manual of Office 
Procedure expresses a pious hope that files relating to “any aspect of 
history, whether Political, Mihta^, Social, Economic etc.” or matters 
of “biographical or antiquarian interest” will not be destroyed. This 
is not at all satisfactory, as a non-expert cannot judge the historical 
value of a file without some roles to guide him. Even under the new 
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procedure in Great Britain the first review after five years is done by 
the department, and the Public Record Office is consulted only during 
the second review after 25 years, by which time many important records 
might have been destroyed. The American system of Disposal Lists 
for old records, and Disposal Schedules for future destruction appears 
to be the most satisfactory as it provides the archivist with an opportu- 
nity of scrutinising the proposals for destruction at a very early stage. 

The picture which emerges is therefore that of the archivist, 
as a consultant on the disposition of records who, by virtue of his 
knowledge and experience of the needs of Government departments 
and research scholars, is in a position to evaluate the records proposed 
for destruction, without taking either a too sentimental or a too bureau- 
cratic view with regard to their preservation. It should be pointed 
out here that archivists have discovered that the best way of reducing 
the volume of records is not by systematically weeding them, but by so 
simph'fying the method of work that the quantity of records produced 
will be comparatively small. This will be considered in the subsequent 
section on record management. 

INTEGRITY OF ARCHIVES 

The true significance of a document can be appreciated only when 
it is studied in relation to the transaction of which it formed a part. 
The arrangement of archives must therefore be designed to illustrate 
that relationship, and for no other purpose. This principle of arrange- 
ment has now been accepted by archival authorities all over the world. 
A document forms a part of the series in which it originated and the 
removal of a document from that series immediately lessens and some- 
times obliterates its evidential value, both in a legal and a historical 
sense. Some authorities refuse to accept a paper once separated 
from its series, even if it is offered to be returned to the archival reposi- 
tory where it belongs. This is because the document has been open 
to alteration and its genuineness must necessarily be in doubt due to 
its absence from proper custody. 

The question of integrity of archives has two aspects. One is the 
method of arrangement to be followed in an archival repository and 
the second is the question of division of records in case of the partition, 
disruption or discontinuance of an existing juridical and administrative 
authority. 

(i) Principles of Arrangement 

A nation-wide public archives administration was established for 
the first time by France after the Revolution and records of the pre- and 
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post-revolutionary periods were separately grouped. On April 24, 
1841, a circular was issued by the .Minister of the Interior laying down 
the principle of respect des fonds, according to which all records origi- 
nating with “our administrative authority, a corporation or a family” 
are to be brought together into a “fonds” within which the records are 
to be arranged by subject-matter and thereunder either chronological- 
ly, geographically, or alphabetically”. This principle was not consis- 
tently followed in France but it represented the first step in scientific 
archives principles. The Prussian archives accepted the principle and 
it was embodied in the circular of the Director of the State Archives, the 
historian Von Sybel, issued on July 1, 1881. This circular laid down 
first the provenienzprinzip, or principle of provenance, and secondly 
the Registraturprinzip. The first principle laid down that the arrange- 
ment of records was to be according to the provenance of the consti- 
tuent parts. The second principle laid down that papers within a 
series were to be maintained in the order in which they are registered 
by the Ministry or agency concerned. This was based on the assump- 
tion that the registry office of the Ministry arranged its papers in a 
logical and systematic fashion. The same principle was accepted by 
the Dutch archivists Muller, Fruith, and Fruin, who gave it a theoretical 
justification in their manual published in 1898. They emphasised the 
necessity of the archivist restoring the “original order” of the records 
in a registry, and compared it to the work of a paleontologist who 
joins together the skeleton of a pre-historic animal although many of 
its bones have been misplaced and some are missing altogether. The 
skeleton of an archival body they regarded as the main series containing 
the proceedings of the administrative body concerned. 

The English archivist Hilary Jenkinson criticised this methodology 
by pointing out its inapplicability to what he described as an “inverte- 
brate” archive group, that is one having no main series. Such a group 
are the treaty series of the Government of India and the Firman series 
of the Nizam’s Government, collections of documents which bear no 
intimate relation to each other but have been filed together because of 
similarity in form or for some other reasons. The problem in English 
archives was different to that on the Continent, because the registry 
contained not files but rolls containing entries on inward and onward 
documents. Jenkinson therefore suggested an analysis to determine 
the functions of the administration which produced an archive group. 

The term “archive ^oup” in En^and and “fonds” in France 
correspond to the American term “record group”. The archive 
groups of Britain are, however, axxumulations of records of “an 
administration which was an organic whole, complete in itself, capable 
of dealing iudependently, without any added or external authority. 
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with every side of any business which could normally be presented to 
it.” The American “record group” consists of records of several 
units of varying status and authority in the Government hierarchy, 
which may or may not be subordinate to a single authority. The 
French “fonds” is a collective record group, as it comprises the records 
of a number of agencies having common characteristics. 

The problems facing an archivist in regard to arrangement of re- 
cords are : (i) the determination of the unit, such as record group, archive 
group or fonds, (ii) the determination of the principle of allocation 
of records, (iii) the arrangement of record groups, (iv) the arrangement 
of elements within the record group, and (v) the arrangement of single 
documents. These problems have to be faced in the work of every 
record office. In the carrying out of this task the rich experience of 
the European and American archivists will be of immense help to the 
archivist in India. 

{ii) Division of Records 

The chequered history of Europe during the last four or five 
hundred years has given ample opportunity for the development of a 
theory and practice relating to the division of records. Provisions 
regarding the transfer of records began to be entered in the treaties at 
the end of the Middle Ages. According to the so-called principle of 
pertinence established in the late eighteenth century, the successor 
states divided the records of Poland after the third partition of that 
country. The looting of archives from all over Europe by Napoleon 
made the public conscious of the value of records as a source of nation- 
al sentiment. The treaty of Vienna in 1866 established in international 
practice the principle of respect des fonds. Italy and Austria retained 
the archives of the territory ruled by them. They promised to allow 
copies to be taken in the interests of scholarship but not to move the 
records from their proper repository. The prinicple was confirmed 
by the Treaty of Frankfurt between France and Germany in 1871, 
and formed the basis of Poland’s claims for the extradition of records 
looted from her since 1772, confirmed by the Treaty of Versailles. The 
principle unfortunately received a setback with the division of the 
archives of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, but this was for political 
reasons. 

The principle has equal applicability in the national as in the 
international sphere. It received a great impetus when the records 
in the Nationd Archives of India were not divided on the partition 
of India in 1947, but copies were made available of records required by 
the other Government. Although it was ignored during the separation 
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of Orissa from Madras in 1936, it was more or less scrupulously observ- 
ed during'the reorganisation of States in 1956. The decision to keep 
the archives as a unit was based upon a resolution of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission urging the necessity to preserve the 
integrity of the archival collection. 

PERSONNEL 

If it is conceded that the archivist has a vital role to perform 
in the healthy functionin^of the administration as a whole, then the 
problem of the selection and training of an archivist ceases to be a 
narrow problem of a speciaHsed field and becomes a matter of interest 
to all departments. 

As to what should be the background and qualifications of an 
archivist there is no agreement among countries advanced in archival 
science. The traditional 19th century practice was to choose a histo- 
rian as an archivist, to enable him to work on the archives for purposes 
of historical research. Recent opinion has however veered in favour 
of the view that a historian tends to take a too narrow view of his 
functions and to specialize in some branch of historical research at the 
cost of his duties to the repository as a whole. Jenkii^on holds the 
view that the primary duty of an archivist is to preserve the records, 
and this he discusses under the two heads of the “physical” and 
“moral” defence of archives. The preparation of guides to records 
generally is thus relegated to a second place in his scale of duties. 

While in the United Kingdom recruitment to the Public Record 
Office is from universities which favour the classics, the German prac- 
tice is to require a Ph.D. degree in history as a prerequisite for archival 
training. The trend in America is towards a shifting emphasis from 
history to the social sciences. There was till recently also a less desir- 
able increase in the emphasis on Library classification system, such 
as the Dewey decimal system, which classify records according to sub- 
ject-matter instead of according to the office of origin. There 
are post-graduate courses in Archives Administration organised 
by American Universities in conjunction with nearby record offices. 
The main consideration in the training of archivists should be a sound 
academic background and a grasp of the social sciences, parti- 
cularly PubUc Administration. Persons with narrow academic 
interests are likely to do more harm than good. It is desirable, there- 
fore, to recruit junior lecturers and civil servants with scholarly interests 
and broad outlook on life and give them thorou^ training for about 
six months. Recruitment or appointment should be made on an aU- 
India basis and not only from p^ons dosnidled in the state concerned. 
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RECORD MANAGEMENT 

A recentlarticle by Arthur Naftalin in this Journal (Vol. TV, 
No. 4, October-December, 1958) pointed out that speciahsation in 
the field of management research and analysis has developed in America 
to the point where a large organisation is expected to employ not only 
experts in Organization and Methods, but experts in the application 
of machine methods, work measurement, forms control, record manage- 
ment etc. It is doubtful whether such specialisation is necessary or 
desirable in a comparatively less advanced system such as ours. It 
would appear necessary, however, to ^ve some weight in the planning 
of administrative reforms to the opinion of certain departments, such 
as the record office, which by the very nature of their work have to 
deal with all departments and are, therefore, in a position to provide 
competent advice on points of administrative reform. 

When the ; National Archives Establishment was transferred 
to the General Services Administration of the United States by an Act 
of Congress*' in 1949, the administrator was authorised — 

(0 to make surveys of Government records and records manage- 
ment and disposal practices and obtain reports thereon from 
Federal agencies; 

(w) to promote in co-operation with the executive agencies, 
improved records management practices and controls in 
such agencies, including the central storage or disposition of 
records not needed by such agencies for their current use; 

(iii) to report to the Congress and the Bureau of the Budget from 
time to time the results of such activities. 

Considerations, which specially qualify the archivist to be con- 
sulted in matters of administrative policy, and which are based upon 
the principles of archival science which have been discussed in the 
preceding sections, axe: 

(1) The classification and arrangement of records, as discussed 
in the section on ‘Integrity of Archives’ is based upon the organisation 
of the department where the records are created. To provide for a 
smooth transfer of records from the creating agency to the record office, 
there is need for advance planning and co-ordination between the two 
departments. The record officer of each department should be trained 
in the State Archives and be able to visualise the needs of the permanent 
repository of the records created by the department. In some countries 


^Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, quoted in Appendix 
I of Fifteenth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States, 194849, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1950. 
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the record officer is even under the control of the archives, but in a 
homogeneous administration such as ours this may not be necessary. 

(2) The archivist is vitally concerned with the reduction of 
records as has been discussed in the section on ‘The Reduction of 
Archives’. He is therefore naturally anxious to simplify administrative 
procedure and cut down red tape. At the same time he is anxious to 
see that every important decision is properly recorded, for the sake 
of posterity. He will not therefore encourage shpshod methods in 
office procedures. 

(3) The archivist, due to his famiharity with the records of man y 
agencies, can be assumed to have a fund of information on adminis- 
trative history, the merits and dangers of particular administrative 
reforms and on the precedents and background of administrative 
policies proposed in the future. He would therefore be of great assis- 
tance to the Organisation and Methods division of the Government 
as well as to all officials concerned with the planning of administrative 
policy. 

The archivist enjoys a peculiar position in the modern set-up. 
His traditional lines of contact with museums, libraries and the world 
of scholarship have to be retained. At the same time, if he wants to 
do his job well, he must not take a too narrow view of his functions. 
The whole field of Public Administration falls within his purview in 
as much as he has to deal with all departments of government and to 
know the subject-matter of thek records. The record office is a service 
agency which serves aU departments of government hke the Station- 
ery Department, the Supply Department, the Buildings Division of the 
Pubhc Works Department, the Printing Press etc. It would be interest- 
ing to examine whether all these service agencies could not be brought 
together under a General Service Administration as has been done in 
United States with considerable success. In any event, the peculiar 
role of these agencies should be recognised and given its due importance 
in the planning of administrative reforms. 



“Management can rarely achieve its aims by command alone. 
Men do not spring into action when buttons are pressed and 
orders go down the line. Authority is not automatically enforc- 
ed. The task of management, both public and private, is to 
provide the kind of leadership that produces spontaneous and 
cooperative effort rather than to impose authoritative decisions.” 

—MARVER H. BERNSTEIN 
(in *'TheJob of the Federal Executive”) 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGSAMMES 
IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

A. Dasgupta 

T^XECUTIVE Development programmes in U.S.A. are organised 
by universities, professional societies and companies * About 
500,000 middle and top executives receive formal education in manage- 
ment every year. Professional societies account for 40 per cent of 
the candidates, the rest being divided equally between universities and 
companies. 

It is only during the last decade that the university has assumed 
its role in such teaching. Harvard and M.I.T. (Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology) however, have programmes that date back farther than 
that. In 1931 the M.I.T. introduced the first Executive Development 
programme to make engineers useful in policy making areas and to 
assume the leadership of important aspects and functions of the busi- 
ness in which they were employed. This programme is still in opera- 
tion and is known as “Rhodes Scholarship of America”. The Harvard 
programme commenced in 1942 followed by the Wharton School 
Finance and Commerce (Philadelphia) and the University of Pittsburg 
in 1949. Thus till 1949 there were only four universities in U.S.A. which 
were concerned with Executive Development programmes. Today 
at least 30 of the foremost American universities are running some form 
or another of Executive Development programmes. The university 
courses vary in length from two to fourteen weeks, with a total capacity 
at one time of some 2,000 students. 

Of the professional societies, the American Management Asso- 
ciation occupies the first place in regard to management training 
programmes. It conducts a diversified programme of activities design- 
ed to help the busy executive in every conceivable area and at every step 
in his development. The Association has ten operating divisions 
which correspond to major areas of management : Finance, General 
Management, Packaging, Personnd and Research and Development. 
Each division has developed a full programme of conferences, seminars, 
and courses to bring executives together for exchange of experience 
and management know-how, for knowledge of fundamentals and for 
inf ormation on current developments in their respective fields. A 


♦For details, please refer to ‘*1958 Ooide to Intensive Courses and Seminars for 
Executives'* compiled by American Management Association, New York. 
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conference lasts usually 4 to 5 days and is attended by a large number 
of executives for discussion on a variety of topics. Two conferences 
are organised a year by each division where authoritative speakers and 
panel discussions are presented. Seminars are arranged to last from a 
few days to a few weeks for a limited number of executives for intensive 
discussions on a single topic. The A.M.A. holds more than 800 
seminars annually. A course of the A.M.A. is an integrated but 
broad education^ programme of more than two weeks’ duration 
where a co-ordinat^ staff is utilized for instruction. 

Executive Development courses in universities are different from 
part-time evening management courses, which many universities are 
now offering to persons who are engaged during day time. An 
Executive Development programme requires that the executive should 
lay aside his day-to-day responsibilities in the company and go back 
to college to become a twenty-four-hour-a-day student for two to 
thirty weeks. There are about 32 different “on campus” courses in 
operation in the different recognised universities. The duration of 
each of these courses is less than a year and is not open to regular 
students. About 15 of these are offered on an annual basis, while the 
rest have 2 or 3 sessions a year. Course variations provide opportuni- 
ties to a company to fit in the needs of a specific executive. All the 
same, there are certain functions which are common to all executives. 
An executive has to analyse problems, lead men and influence his 
community.^ Also, his status is becoming more and more that of a 
co-ordinator of diverse interests in the modem industrial firm. Though 
the objectives of the university programmes are stated differently, each 
tries to teach the executive to broaden his outlook, improve his tiiought 
process and his analytical abilities, so that he can perform his func- 
tions in the interest of his organisation, employees, customers and 
community. 

Here, for example, are three typical programme objectives : 

1. (i) Developing each participant so as to make hi^p a better 

man in his immediate job; 

(ii) Assisting the partidpating companies in the develop- 
ment of individuals capable of assuming positions of 
wider responsibility in top management (Harvard: 
Advanced Management Programme). 

2. To provide partidpants with a broader framework, in which 
an understanding of the major corporate forces— economic, 


1. National Industrial Conference Board, Studies in Personnel Policy No 160 
New York ; 1957, p. 5. i; , 
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human, technical and institutional — can be used to solve 
basic business problenas (M.I.T.: Programme for Senior 
Executives). 

3. {a) To develop the ability of the participant to think and 

act in the interest of his company’s operation as a whole ; 
(h) To broaden the vision of the participant beyond the 
departmental areas in which he is working and interest 
him m all the aspects of management that are essential 
to successful business operation; 

(c) To emphasise the importance of human relations in 
organisation; and 

(d) To develop an understanding of the influence of the 
broad social, economic and political factors within 
which business must operate today (Pittsburg Univer- 
sity: Management Problems for Executives). 

Some hoped for by-products of the programme are for each participant 
to: 

“1. develop awareness of ‘area of ignorance’; 

2. grasp relationships between fragmentary blocks of know- 
ledge; 

3. see that scope and viewpoint determine the relevance of 
facts; 

4. recognise that ‘possibilities’ emerge from ‘difficulties’; 

5. develop the techniques of formulating questions that lead 
to alternatives; 

6. distinguish consciously between facts, opinions and assump- 
tions; 

7. detect the dangers of assuming understanding; 

8. discover respect for other’s thinking; 

9. find hidden strengths of knowledge and insight in oneself; 

10. acquire a hunger for continuing knowledge and self- 
development.”® 

At this point, we may mention the reasons for the need of such pro- 
grammes in the American economy. Because of the increasing 
competition, many companies are in need of good managers in vital 
positions. Technical men and specialists who are being called upon to 
perform managerial jobs find difficully in functioning as generalists. 
The American Management Association estimates that in all industries 
of U.S.A., about 27 per cent of the top executives are the engineering 


2. North-Western University, Institute of Management ^ Chicago : 1959, p. 7. 
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graduates. Then again, no organisation can expect the best of per- 
formance from its workers unless there is an atmosphere of co-operation 
and team spirit. The managers need to have leadership qualities to 
invoke such atmosphere. 

With regard to the age of the participants, a university feels that 
the greater the length of industrial experience, the greater the ability 
of the participant to benefit from the programme. AH the same, 
it has been found difiicult to judge individual differences in the flexibi- 
lity of outlook. Today, in most cases, the average age tends to be in 
the early forties with the range between 35 and 55. And the salaries 
range between $10,000 to $20,000 a year. 

The universities require that the applications should come from 
the members of middle and top management, who hold responsible 
positions either in the staff or line organisation. Persons who have 
been recently promoted or are about to be promoted to responsible 
positions are also considered for admission. Women are not accepted 
in most of the programmes. There are no formal educational require- 
ments for admission. 

The participants must be sponsored by their companies, and be 
released from regular business responsibilities. Small companies, 
therefore, find it difiBicult to spare their men for the graining period. 
Consequently, in most of the programmes, the participants are from 
large companies. All participants study, work and sleep in the same 
campus. The size of a group in a programme varies from 16 (as in 
M.I.T.) to 160 (as in the Harvard). 

In most of the university programmes the teaching is in the 
hands of the full-time members of the staff. Guest speakers are 
occasionally brought in to make available to the class members the 
best thinking and the most up-to-date information on a subject. 

^ Fees for instruction and books differ from institution to institu- 
tion. The charges of the M.I.T. are $2,500 for 10 weeks; of Harvard 
$2,400 for 3 months and of Rttsbiirg $1,400 for 8 weeks. The employ- 
ers normally pay the programme fees.® The M.I.T. gives each Sloan 
Fellow financial aid to cover some portion of his costs. 

II 

How could universities enlist the support of the industry with 
regard to their programmes ? 

3. Allison, V. MacCuUough, a well-Known American Management Consultant, 
has made a continuing survey of the university’s part in the programme, estimates that 
1,000 American companies are spending more than two million a year to send their more 
promising Executives to university training programmes. 
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The status and prestige of persons who are in business are second 
to none in the United States. Till recently, only a small proportion of 
university graduates were attracted to government employment, and the 
majority went in for jobs in industry. Naturally, therefore, the univer- 
sities have been always eager to provide for business education. 
It is quite common in U.S.A. for industry to keep contact with a univer- 
sity. Not only are scholarships and financial aids liberally donated 
to universities, but business projects which require research and 
investigations are given to universities to work out results for which 
the industry bears the entire or major cost with no strings or condi- 
tions attached. In fact, the American industry is a great supporter of 
research. The American industry also makes extensive use of univer- 
sity teachers as consultants. Conversely, experienced executives who 
have the inclination and ability to teach make real contribution to the 
university classes.* The other contributions of the Business to univer- 
sities are communication of documents, assistance given to case 
analysts, placement of graduates etc. At the same time, it must be 
emphasised that no university has surrendered its academic freedom 
to the business community. 

The Executive Development programmes in universities are 
therefore viewed with high hopes by the companies which sincerely 
believe that their executives can get stimulation, courage and imagina- 
tion for action from their contacts with university programmes. More- 
over, the participants go back with a feeling of consummation and 
exalt the programmes before their respective companies “to repeat 
order”. 

The universities admit that they can never substitute on-the-job- 
training which an executive gets from his daily functions. The 
companies too, know that there is no substitute for a university course 
which, invariably, offers a broadening influence. Ordinarily, a parti- 
cipant in a university programme goes through certain steps : First, 

an instruction in the ftmdamentals and the latest developments in the 
curriculum subject-matter, which tends to improve him in his executive 
position; secondly, acquaintance with the latest developments in the 
all important area of human relationships; and thirdly, acquaintance 
with the liberal aspects of the social, political and economic forces 
related to the business world. Eadi executive is exposed to lengthy 
discussions for exchange of ideas with other participants and teachers 

4. ‘‘Without it, the schools might lose their practical approach in the sea of un- 
refined theory, while businessmen would fail to avail themselves of a fine source of broad 
executive training and stimulation.” (Vide : Business Looks at Business Education : A 
study sponsored by School of Business Administration, University of North Carolina, 
1958, p. 17.) 
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during the training period. There is little doubt that a measure of 
useful knowledge is garnered as a result of such contacts. 

There is no emphasis on specialisation as such in a university 
programme. The subjects comprising the curriculum cover the major 
areas of management and are developed primarily from a policy 
viewpoint rather than from a technical angle. The subjects can be 
grouped under four heads: 

1. Planning and Policy 
(a) Business PoUcy 

(h) Administrative Practices 
(c) Organisation and Control 

2. Business functions 

(a) Marketing Administration 

(h) Cost and Financial Administration 

(c) Statistical Control 

(d) Managerial Accountancy 

3. Human Relations 

(a) Problems in Labour Relations 

(h) Communications 

(c) Personnel Development 

4. Public Relations 

(a) Business and Government Relations 
(h) Business and American Society 

Though teaching methods should be related to the subjects to be 
taught, there are two dijeferent approaches in this regard — the compart- 
mentalised method and the clinical method. In the compartmentalised 
method, each subject receives separate treatment for giving specific 
knowledge to the participants. Lectures by faculty staff and outside 
specialists receive major emphasis. Since the fundamental skill that 
is required in business is the ability to apply what has been learnt, the 
“cUnical approach” is made in regard to teaching so that the trainees 
can be active in the educational process. Conferences and discussions 
take the place of lectures. The case method of teaching is a clinical 
approach. During the last tw^ty-five years, a large number of 
lawyers were trained by case method, and its success in this sphere 
led to its use in the education of managerial trainees in business and 
industry. 

case method is the teaching-learning process used in the 
Advanced Management Programme at Harvard which believes in 
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the effectiveness of “learning by doing”.® Cases are supplemented 
by the experience of the men themselves and of the faculty members 
who always make themselves available for discussion outside the class- 
room. The Harvard cases are drawn from the actual business situa- 
tions. A case is discussed by several study units which are similar to 
syndicates at Henley. There are some faculty members who feel that 
uses of cases cannot be very purposive where the primary emphasis 
is on the development of sharp analytical concepts, and suggest that 
other methods like lectures, role-playing should not be discouraged. 
Unless a case is carefully prepared, it cannot be a teaching vehicle.® 

At Pittsburg, for the first week or ten days, lectures, textbooks 
and mimeographed assignments, and discussions are provided to deve- 
lop basic principles in different subjects. This furnishes class members 
with a sufficient background to understand case studies. During 
each session, a business game is played by all the class members which 
involves the use of an electronic computer as anfaid in the making of 
management decisions. Several inspection trips to plants''are included 
in each session of the course. The main advantage of such visits 
is the opportunity for each group to gain experience for subsequent 
group discussions. 

At the M.I.T., the seminar method of careful reading preparation 
and full discussion is typically followed. Cases are only used where 
they are useful. 

The case methods that are followed in the different universities 
are of three types. The first type involves the presentation of a case 
problem that fits the subject-matter under discussion. Usually it 
describes a human relation or a technical problem. It is only 2 or 3 
paragraphs in length and does not include much background infor- 
mation, and consequently the depth and breadth essential to a rigorous, 
systematic analysis are limited. There is usually a single correct 
answer on which most members of the class can agree. Such limited 
objective cases are very effective as a training medium for beginners in 
management courses. 

The second one is known as Incident Process and is followed 
only at the M.I.T. for analysing cases. A case is presented in three or 
four sentences to the participants who ask for additional information 
from the teacher in order to have a full-length case report. Proposals 
for solutions are discussed, and a final conclusion reached, even by 


5. ‘*the case method stands as the signal contribution of the Harvard Business 
School to education in the profession of business administration.*’ {Vide: Me Kair, M. 
The Case Method at the Harvard Business School^ New York : McGraw-Hill, 1954, 
p.. viii). 

6. Interview by the author, April, 1959., 
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actual vote. It is a new technique for analysing cases. Dr. Paul 
Pigors, the propounder of this method thinks that while thinking and 
analysis are important in the solution of a problem, much emphasis 
should be placed on the solution itself. ’ The advantages of the method 
are that it requires no pre-class preparation on the part of the partici- 
pants; its collection is not expensive on the part of a university; and it 
encourages ready participation from the students. 

At Harvard, a case problem is quite lengthy and consists of 
several thousand words. All important facts and information, which 
a student may like to know, are supplied in a case. At the same time, 
the Harvard method is not keen on all facts of a case, because in 
actual life, decisions are often taken without all facts. The important 
point is to discover the need for a specific fact. A good deal of pre- 
class preparation is required, for which the classes are adjourned in the 
afternoon whenever there is a discussion on the next day. A case- 
study may not be very effective for conveying factual information, 
but it does develop flexibility and adaptabihty in thinking for orderly 
problem solving and brings home to the student the fundamental truth 
that “management is concerned with people and their changeable, 
irrational, emotional and unpredictable behaviour.” 

Another approach of teaching, in particular for human relations, 
is the “laboratory” approach when a “leader” takes the charge of a 
study group for direct observation and analysis of the processes of 
human relations. “Under the guidance of the trainer, the group 
examines its own behaviour to discover what happened, why it happen- 
ed in that way, and what could have been done to facilitate the work 


7. *‘Our analytical method is made tip of the following phases: 

(1) At the beginning of each session, the whole discussion group starts from scratch 
on a new case, by briefly studying an incident which the leader gives out. 

(2) Then, in what amounts to a group interview of the Team Leader, discussion 
members ‘‘get the facts’*. (In this and succeeding phases, we take the role 
of some insider; trying to see and to appreciate the facts, as though we were 
actually involved in their consequences). 

(3) Next we determine: What needs to be decided ? After making up our minds 
about that, we — 

(4) Are ready to decide what should be done about it. First we commit ourselves, 
individually, in writing. Then (after finding out how the grDiip as a whole 
subdivides) , we get together in subgroups of like-minded members. In this way 
we consolidate our reasoning, and elect spokesmen. Each of these representatives 
qutlines the position of his “constituents”. But instead of fighting it out along 
these lines, we test the strength of these positions by getting more facts. The 
Team Ixader now tells us what actually was decided, in the case situation, and 
(if he knows) how this decision worked out. 

(5) Finally, we extend the phase of decision. We think back over the whole case 
(to evaluate behaviour), we connect it with other situations (to find common 
denominators) and we think ahead about preventive measures that might be 
useful in that kind of situation, and that we ourselves might apply in future). 

(Vide: Pigors, Paul and Faith. Case Method on the Spot-incident Process — learning 
by doing, (Reprint from Adult Leadership, January, 1955). 
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of the group. From such a start, the group embarks upon a self-deter- 
mined series of activities designed to develop an understanding of group 
processes, to develop skills in handling human relations problems, 
and finally to work out ways of applying the results in the normal work 
setting.”® 

Ill 


The success of the Executive Development programmes in univer- 
sities is due to the fact that the organisation and pla nn i ng of the curri- 
culum has always followed the course objectives. Moreover, the teach- 
ing members do not hesitate to mix with the participants for sharing 
knowledge and experience. The exchange of ideas with the partici- 
pants is an exciting and rewarding experience for the teachers, many of 
whom have published papers on the basis of such discussion.® In 
fact, this rapport is one of the finest traits of American universities, 
and has given warm faith and confidence in the programmes on the 
part of the students. The integration of the course is possible because 
of the Ml co-operation among the members of the teaching staff in 
presenting the subject-matter in a collective team manner. 

As regards the set-up of management departments of American 
universities, generally the measure of their autonomy precludes as 
close a collaboration with related technical disciplines like Sociology, 
Economics, Law, Psychology, Statistics and Mathematics as is impera- 
tive in the interest of management science. There is greater need for 
integrating the related disciplines to interpret management problems. 

As stated earlier, the programmes do not have many participants 
from small business. It is in this section of business where the rate 
of failure every year is on the increase because of poor management, 
or inadequate capital or inferior quality of products and services. 

Business failures in the United States, 1948-1956^° 


Year Number of failures 

1948 5,252 

1950 9,162 

1954 11,086 

1956 12,704 

“The life of the average business, specially small business, is quite 
short. Nearly 60 per cent of the concerns that failed in 1954 had 
been in business less than five years.”^^ 


8. Seashore, S,E. The Training of Leaders for Effective Human Relations, UNESCO, 

1957. 

9. Interview by the author, April, 1959* 

10. U.S. Department of Commerce. Survey of Current Business^ 1949-^1957. 

11. Keith, L.A. and Gubellini, iC.E. Business Management, New York; McGraw- 
Hill, 1958, p. 18. 
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The rate of business failures even in the case of small business 
can be reduced if the executives are made more effective in their tasks 
as organisers. Since such executives cannot join full-time Executive 
Development programmes, many of them do take advantage of the 
evening courses in management which have of late, become quite 
popular all over the country. 

It is very dfficult to test the attitude of co-operating companies 
toward Executive Development programmes. The obvious test is 
whether the same company sends fresh participant from year to year. 
The enrolment trend is not steady except in the case of a few well- 
known universities. The University of Portand had dropped its 
programme altogether. The course at the Case Institute of Techno- 
logy was suspended for a time and is now being reviewed. The Univer- 
sity of Richmond is recovering from a major drop in enrolment. 
The M.LT. programme like a few others of the different universities 
has had a growing enrolment. There is hardly a company which, 
after having an executive in the M.I.T. programme, does not wish to 
repeat the experience with others of its staff. ^ ^ 

Though companies encourage their executives to repeat the expe- 
rience, in many cases the executives are sent to the wrong programmes 
from which they derive no real value.^ ® The universities are not to be 
blamed for this wrong selection of programmes. There is need for 
joint responsibility by the university and the company in selecting and 
assigning the executives in order to nmnimise economic and human 
waste. A company must realise that no two programmes are alike: 
they differ in objectives, in contents, in subject-matter and in the learn- 
ing process. It has been observed that in most cases, the executives 
who select candidates also decide the courses. The selection of the 
course is rarely done by the candidate himseE 

Another setback to the effectiveness of persons trained in Execu- 
tive Development programmes is the rather unreasonable expectation 
that they can work miracles immediately after the completion of their 
courses. Executives, too often, riddle them with test problems without 
giving them ample time to relax and examine the feasibility of apply- 
ing their newly acquired skill to the conditions under which they have 
to work. It has been found that ^ven sufficient time they can properly 
adjust their ideas to the environment and handle problems successfully. 

12. Schell, Erwin H. and Bradshaw, F.T. A Dialogue of Executive Development. 
(Advanced Management Reprint, March 1957, p. 6). 

13. Allison y. MacCullongh reports that 15 to 25 per cent of the executives are 
in the wrong pro^ammes^ .Some of the directors go so far as to say that only 40 to 6o 
per cent of participants *‘derived any real value” from the programmes. 
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The senior executives should not hesitate to provide adequate opportu- 
nities to such trained persons at different stages of operations. 

Executive Development programmes are concerned with executives 
who differ as to the nature of the functions they perform, the kind of 
industry in which they operate, the degree of authority they possess 
and the size of firms where they operate. Quite a few companies 
think that it is not possible for a university to take all these aspects 
into consideration and arrive at any business philosophy of general 
application. There are complaints that some universities immodestly 
over-estimate their objectives. Sweeping announcements like “deve- 
loping executives for responsible leadership”, “developing participants 
as future top-managers”,“developing appreciation of his responsibilities 
in community, state and national affairs” and so on will do more harm 
than good because what a company expects of a university is that it 
should impart an understanding of the problems involved and stimu- 
lation of the natural qualities of imagination. Some also feel that 
too much emphasis on social responsibilities in the programmes of 
universities has blurred the real goal of business. Unless an executive 
helps his organisation to run it profitably, can there be service to the 
employees, customers and investors ? There are some faculty members 
who endorse such views though on different grounds. “ . . . if we go 
beyond this with excessive talk and emphasis upon ‘social responsibi- 
lity’ of business and the acceptance of ‘service’ as an ideal, we will be 
denying the basic principles of individualism and of free enterprise. 
We will instead be playing into the hands of those who would prefer a 
controlled economy, a Welfare State and a reversion to status.” They 
however suggest that teachers should give their students “an apprecia- 
tion of the social role of business and an understanding of the subtle 
paradoxes that reconcile the individualistic profit motive with human 
welfare.” We may mention here that there has grown an explicit 
interest in the public good as an important goal of business behaviour 
in contrast to simple emphasis on profit.^® This has not in any way 
damaged the traditional values of the freedom of managers to manage 
and of the opportunity for workers to achieve their rights. 

A few companies hold the view that the faculty members should 
have some experience of industry to appreciate the nervous and 
emotional strains which the executives normally go through in perform- 
ing their functions. 

14. GrifiSn, C.E. '"’Reflections on the Schools of Business”, Michigan Business 

Review^ May, 1955, p 8. , , ^ . 

15. Bach, G.L. Some Observations on the Business Schools of Tomorrow^ Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration, Reprint No. 19, Pittsburg: Ca negic Institute of 
Technology, 1958. 
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It is generally agreed that a university has a social obligation 
to the training of business leaders, which^must not be left to chance to 
from purer pursuits of humauities. Wheto ^ teacher 
should have industrial experience or not, he can still be effective if he 
employs the basic principles in digging into the essential nature of the 
problems and attempts to conceive new principles therefrom. A 
teacher need not exalt “the practical” at the cost of theory. He 
normaUy concentrates on developing true understanding, courage and 
BersDicacity in the participants so that they can have foresight out of 
understanding, and an urge for action out of courage and perspicacity. 
Business dynamism demands these qualities in its executives. 

ThQ sine am non for managerial, employee and pubUc relations 
are human relations. Skill in human relations has come to be regard- 
ed as one of the critical requirements for effective leadership at aU 
levels of an organisation and in all kinds of organisation. In most 
cases these are the central areas of the executive functions, and not 
science, engineering or technology." « The need for understanding in 
the field of human relations is of prime importance to an executive 
without which he cannot feel confidence in his own decision and be- 
comes hesitant, and panicky. 

A university cannot train a person in the complex technologies 
and intricate techniques with which a manager mmt be confronted 
later on His logical acuteness and analytical abihty to understand 
these complexities and their relationships, can, however, be developed 
bv university programmes along with the enlargement of his practical 
viewpoints and personal_ philosophy for business Ufe and its decision. 
Thcso utc no hicub uchicvcnieiits. 


16» Barnard, Chester, Organisation and Management^ Harvard University Press, 
X9A% p. 208. 
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'T^HE central O & M Division, which was established in March 
1954, has completed five years of its existence.^ During these 
five years O & M has gradually spread to States. Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, West Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh have set up O & M units.® The Special 
Re-organisation Unit (Economy Division) of the Department of Ex- 
‘ penditure, Union Ministry of Finance has, since its re-organisation 

in 1956, successfully applied the use of Work Study techniques to 
assess work loads and to determine staff complements on scientific 
I basis in selected Government organisations.® Some useful work in 

i the field has also been done by the Programme Evaluation Organisation 

: of the Planning Commission created in August 1952 (in regard to 

evaluation aspect only) and by the Committee on Plan Projects set up 
j by the National Development Council in 1956 to undertake, among 

I others, “studies with the object of evolving suitable forms of orgam’sa- 

! tion, methods, standards and techniques for achieving economy, 

I avoiding waste and ensuring efificient execution of projects.” 

I It is generally accepted that the central O & M Division has 

been successful in creating an O & M consciousness throughout 
the Government of India, in improving the speed of disposal 
throu^ the mechanism of control charts, special case studies and 
personal attention, in standardising and simplifjmg office procedures, 
etc. There is, nonetheless, manifest a growing dissatisfaction in many 
quarters with the existing form and role of O & M in the Central Govern- 
ment. Some feel that O & M has outlived its purpose; and that it is 

f - — ^ ^ — ■ --- 

; 1. The aims and objects of O & M in Central Government were outlined by S.B. 

I Bapat in an article in the LJ.P.A,^ Vol. I, No. 1, for January- March, 1955. The origin 

; of O & M in India can be traced to the period soon after the second world war when an 

O & M unit was set up in West Bengal Secretariat by R.G. Cassey, the then Governor. 
The establishment of a Central O & M Division was first recommended by the Officer 
Shortage Committee in 1947; when N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar made sirnilar recommen- 
dation in his Report on the Reorganisation of Machinery of Government in 1949; this re- 
commendation was supported by the Planning Commission in 1952 in the First Five 
Year Plan and by Dean Paul Appleby in his first report in 1953. 

2. Recent trends in the States are in the direction of re-organisation of the district 
collectorates, integration of the administrative organisations for local government and 
f"' development, and more effective co-ordination among the technical personnel of the 

field offices of the various departments of the State. Several States have also instituted 
^ inquiries into their administrative organisation and procedures. 

1 3. For a detailed description of the activities of the S.R.U., see Indarjit Singh 

J and K.N. Butani, “Work Study in Government Organisations’*, VoL IV, No. 2, 

I April-June, 1958. 
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wasteful of time and energy rather than an instrument of improving 
efficiency. For many others the real O & M work has been under- 
taken by the Special Re-organisation Unit. The Estimates Committee 
of Second Lok Sabha has in its recent 55th Report, recommended 
“a thorough review of functions and the organisations of both S.R.U. 
and O & M Division and the O & M cells in the various Ministries”. 
The Committee has also recommended their amalgamation.^ 

Some of the current criticism of O & M seems to be ill-informed; 
other indictments do not take into account the true nature and func- 
tions of O & M in India and the well known but commonly forgotten 
truth that it is never possible to conceive and erect at one stretch an 
ideal administrative agency with a perfect programme of action in 
any field of governmental activity. Administrative organisations, 
charged with new programmes, have to begin their career on a limited 
scale and develop and extend their activities as they grow up to matu- 
rity. Some of the present confusion and blurring of responsibilities 
arise partly from the lack of clarity about the basic concepts and 
techniques, such as “O & M”, ‘Work Study’, etc. 

O & M OR WORK STUDY ? 

In the U.S.A. . Work Study is used in a narrow sense to indicate a 
technique or tool of O & M ; and the concept of O & M (Organisation 
and Management, as the Americans call it) is much wider and more 
comprehensive. On the other hand, in Great Britain, the reverse is 
the case. The term O & M is used in the restricted sense of organisa- 
tion and methods, and Work Study is said to claim equal status with 
O & M as a technique. ; , 

Work Study has been defined as comprising all “systematic 
activities concerned with the investigation, recording, measurement 
and improvement of work”.® The term is used to indicate two distinct 
yet completely interdependent techniques namely ‘Method Study’ 
and ‘Work Measurement’ . ‘Method Study’ aims at improving methods 
of work, resulting in more effective use of staff, equipment, stationery, 
space, etc. ‘Work Measurement’ is concerned with the ‘work content’ 
of the task itself. It assesses human effectiveness. Thus, the chief 
objective of Work Study generally is to study the work load of employ- 
ees, to set up a ‘norm’ or ‘standards’ and to assess requirements of per- 
sonnel. The purpose, mainly, is to cut down the surplus personnel 
and effect economy. 

4. Estimates Committee, 1958-59 (Second Lok Sabha), 55th Report, Ministry oj 
Finance {Department of Expenditure)^ New Delhi, Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1959, p. 16. 

5, Quoted, in H.P, Cemach, Work Study in. the Office, London, Current Affairs, 
Ltd., 1958- p. 20. 
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' O & M, on the other hand, is a more comprehensive concept 

than Work Study. Even when used in the restricted British sense, it 
describes the study of the organisation of public bodies and of the office 
procedures they adopt with a view to improving both. The term, thus, 
includes two elements— Organisation and Methods. So far as orga- 
nisational reviews are concerned, these fall solely within the sphere of 
the O & M unit. As regards Methods, the O & M units are expected 
to carry out reviews of procedures and systems. In conducting such 
surveys they adopt the well known techniques of work simplification 
and work measurement. This implies a clear affinity with the pro- 
\ grammes of Work Study. Work Study, thus, becomes one of the 

■ techniques used in O & M work. 

It needs to be emphasised that the term ‘O & M’ is used here 
not as a technique (which is also sometimes done) but as a function or 
activity, which is the responsibility of a particular agency. The term 
O & M, when used as a tool of management, is generally hardly 
difterentiated from Work Study.® But, considering both the classical 
and modern theories of administrative organisation, it would be unfair 
to use the term ‘O & M’ to connote a technique— a point which is 
explained in detail in the paragraph following the next. 

The prevailing confusion about O & M and Work 
I Study arises in a large measure from the claim made in certain 

quarters that it is possible to build up an entire organisational 
structure on the basis of work studies. This seems to be the view 
held by the top management of the Special Re-organisation Unit. 
In their joint article, Messrs. Indarjit Singh and K.N. Butani’ observe 
that “Having regard to the circumstances of administrative set-up in 
the country, it has been found more profitable to make an analysis of 
the organizational structure only after the methods of work have 
been carefully planned out and simplified. This is specially true in the 
I organizational set-up of the secretariat of the government. The 

I 6. H.P. Cemach, a great enthusiast for Work Study, likens the controversy be- 

tween O & M and Work Study “to the quarrels of a young couple who intend to be 
married in the near future (O & M Bulletin, April, 1959, Letter to the Editor, p. 119.) 
In another Letter to the Editor, O A Af BuWer/n, October, 1959, p. 45, O.J. Linforth, 
Manager, O & M Department, Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., says: “...There is much to be 
said for having a single department knowledgeable about the tools ot management and 
their uses. Such a department is, we feel, more able to consider objectively problems 
of productivity, in its broadest sense, than a specialist group claiming that Work Study 
or O & M or any other expertise confers on its practitioners the sole right to discourse 
on method”. 

'4 The head of the S.R.U. echoed a similar view when, in his review of Cemach’s 

book, he wrote : “The field of improving office is tremendous and it has enough room 
for technicians working under different labels even concurrently provided there is division 
? of labour and the necessary co-ordination of efforts”. 1J.P.A., Vol. V, No. 1, 

I January-March, 1959, p. 119. . , 

I 7. ‘ IJ.P.A., Vol. rV, No. 2, April-June, 1958, pp. 199 & 201 . 

■; » 
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Mglier structure is meant partly for some high-grade original work 
and partly for span of control. Since the latter is more than half 
the part of the ingredients of supervision, it is necessary that the 
analysis of the superstructure of the organization should follow 
the evolution of the design of the basic primary unit, the quality 
of work and the volume of load that it has to carry.” The learned 
a dminis trators further add that “Work studies indicated that with 
rapidly expanding activities of Government, the complexion of func- 
tions now performed is so different that the setting up of the 
primary unit of work into pre-designed inflexible structures requires 
reconsideration”. 

Work study as a technique has been associated with the physio- 
logical theory of organisation. It was first developed by Frederick W. 
Taylor. Its two major elements are, as stated earlier. Method Study 
(work simplification) and Time Study (work measurement). By using 
the technique of Work Study it is possible to determine basic work 
steps and standards for the achievement of a task or group of tasks, 
to build up the primary work unit on their basis and to construct the 
entire organisational structure thereon. However, there are several 
elements other than work studies which go into the determination of the 
organisational “tree”. There is the consideration whether the work 
is to be departmentalised by purpose, process, clientele, place or time. 
Hence, the factor of efficiency alone does not determine the way of 
grouping the work. There are social and pohtical factors too. There are 
problems of authority, delegation and co-ordination which are vitally 
connected with the quahty and behaviour of human element and Work 
Study alone offers no adequate solution. The problems relating to the 
structure of organisation have been historically dealt with not by 
‘physiological organisation theory’, with which Work Study is asso- 
ciated, but by “administrative management theory” put forward by 
Luther Gulick, Fayol, J.D. Mooney, A.C. Reiley and L. Urwick. 
In governmental organisations, there is also the consideration of 
‘pubhc interest’ which implies, among others, provision of institutional 
checks and balances against loss of integrity and allowance for pubhc 
convenience and ‘association’. Both ‘physiological organisation 
theory’ and ‘administrative management theory’ view the human 
element as an inert instrument performing the tasks assigned to it 
under the compulsion of economic rewards and punishments; they 
totally ignore factors associated with individual behaviour particularly 
its motivational bases and its cognitive processes. A ‘full-rounded’ 
theory of organisation, which is still to be evolved, should obviously 
take into account all the three aspects of the individual worker — ^the 
jostrumental, the motivational and the ‘intendedly’ rational. An 
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organisation, really, is a “complex pattern of communications and ■ 

other relations in a group of human beings.”® ' 

The reader might well ask: is “organisation” under O & M 
viewed in this broader perspective in other countries? The answer 
is both ‘yes’ and ‘no’. The term O & M in the U.K., as we have seen, 
is more or less equated with Work Study, though it covers also studies 
of the machinery of the Government on the lines of the administrative 
management theory rather than the physiological theory of organisa- 
tion. In U.S. A. also it covers top organisational studies. The 
American approach to O & M is broader in that a wider use is made of 
outside management consultants and of university talent whenever a 
specialised assignment is to be undertaken. Further, some of the 
problems, which now fall within the behavioural and management 
science approaches to the theory of organisation, are being tackled 
under a different terminology, e.g., executive leadership, human rela- 
tions, operation research, etc. 

The exact scope of O & M, as a function, for any country must 
be determined in the light of its particular needs. In other words, be 
O & M in India must develop its own approach and its own perspec- 
tive rather than borrow the perspectives of U.K. and U.S. A. Shri S.B. 

Bapat, the first Director of the central O &. M Division, defined 
O & M not as a technique but as & function in the following words: 

“In simple terms it means paying intelligent and critical attention not 
only to what is done but also to how it is done and at what cost in 
time, labour and money; paying attention to the design of the machine 
and its working processes and not merely to its end-product.”® / 

The problem of O & M in countries like India is different in 
many respects from the one in U.K. and U.S.A. She has to meet the 
challenges of development and socialism. She has also a vast potential 
of the unemployed and the imder-employed — a factor to reckon with , 

in considering the schemes of rationaUsation throu^ Work Study or : , 

other similar devices. Again, the problem of higher eflidency is as 
much a problem of improving organisational structures or work 
methods as also of motivating organisational behaviour in a society 
where the levels of education and rationality are lower than in the West. 

It is, therefore, necessary that O & M in India, both as a concept 
and a function, should be conceived in a broader and more compre- 
hensive perspective which is necessitated by the economic, social and 
adminis trative context of the country and which also takes into account 
the recent advances in social sciences. 

8. Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behawr, Htw York, Macmillan, 1957, pxvi. 

9. IJ.P.A., Vol.I, No. 1. January-March,1955, p. 61. 
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O & M UNDER THE THIRD PLAN 


The problems of expanding administration, increase in number 
of personnel, expenditure,^^ and red-tape^ ^ will grow more complex 
and larger in scale under the Third Plan. This will require a more 
sustained and intensive O & M effort. 

But, perhaps, more important would be the question of 
implementation. It is well known that a good many projects and 
recommendations under the Second Plan have not been imple- 
mented due to certain known and unknown administrative deficiencies 
and lags. The dimensions and tempo of the Third Plan would require 
not generalisations, as are very often put forward, but specific O & M 
solutions on the basis of individual studies of major projects designed to 
find out the administrative deficiencies responsible for non-implemen- 
tation or slow implementation. Here the work already done by the 
Committee on Plan Project may be of some help. But many more 
studies will perhaps be needed. As pointed out in a later section of 
this article, the study teams for projects may with advantage be com- 
posed of specialists drawn from various fields. O & M work in the 
field of projects implementation would call for attention not only to 
the structural and procedural aspects but also to those of motivation 
— ^an aspect which has been thrown up into relief by the conspicuous 
failure of programmes like community development in mobilising active 
public support. 


10. According to the newspaper summery of the first report of the EconQfny Com- 
mittee set up by the leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party at the last budget session 
of Parliament, the total number of regular employees of the Union Government (exclud- 
ing the staff employed by the Railways and personnel working in the embassies and 
missions abroad) increased from 6.5 lakhs in 1955 to 7.1 lakhs in 1958. The staff of the 
Railways has also increased from 7,73,368 in 1948-49to 11,11,026 in 1957-58. In addition, 
there is more or less a permanent non-regular establishment of 63,000 employees. [The 
Hindustan Times, August 10, 1959, p. 6.] According to the newspaper version of the 
Second Central Pay Commission Report, there are about 18 lakhs employees of the 
Central Government. Of these, there are about 10,000 oflScers in class I, 20,000 in 
class II, 5.5 lakhs in clerical and other class III services, and about 12 lakhs persons in 
class IV and contingency staff. During 1955-58, the number of administrative and execu- 
tive posts rose by 20,000 and that of ministerial posts by 40,000. [The Hindustan Times, 
August 25, 1959, p. 5.] 

11. Wages and salaries paid by administrative Ministries excluding the depart- 
mental commercial undertakings, but including defence, have risen from Rs. 169 crores 
in 1956-57 to Rs. 237 crores in 1959-60. Excluding the armed forces and the civilian 
personnel attached to the Defence Ministry, the wages and salaries of the administrative 
Ministries have, during the same period, increased from Rs. 75.4 crores to Rs. 107.7 
crores, and the cost of staff in Railways has risen from Rs. 75.4 crores in 1948-49 to 
Rs. 173 crores in 1957-58. [The Hindustan Times, August 10, 1959, p. 8.J The latest 
figures, as given in the newspaper version of the Central Pay Commission Report, indi- 
cate that the total pay bill of the Central Government employees comes to about 
Rs^"408 crores annually. [The Hindustan Times, August 25, 1959, p. 12.] 

, 12. According to the Report of the Economy Committee of the Congress Parlia- 

mentary Party, “the length of the red tape consumed by the Union Government has 
increased from 19,68,625 yards in 1957-58, to 55 lakhs yards in 1959-60. [The Hindustan 
Times, August 10, 1959, p.6.] 
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An important G & M problem would be to discover new extra- 
governmental channels and agencies for undertaking increased govern- 
mental responsibilities both in scale and scope. There has been 
a lot of talk recently about bringing in voluntary organisations, public 
bodies and other agencies. However, the exact form and manner in 
which these may be usefully availed of remains a serious O & M 
problem for the Third Plan. 

Again, a bold and widespread experiment is under way in regard 
to the setting up of popular bodies at the block level for undertaking 
development functions. The approach so far to this problem has been 
political and developmental; its O & M implications have hardly 
been given attention. These, as well as the question of integration 
of developmental administration at the block level with the ‘regular’ 
administration in the district, deserve serious attention from the 
point of view of organisation and methods. Again, the two basic 
institutions of the new pattern of society — ^the panchayat and the 
co-operative— pose several O & M problems, e.g., the optimum size, 
co-ordination, integration, etc. 

O & M problem in the public sector under the Third Plan would 
require more specific treatment. The comparative usefulness of various 
forms of organisations of public enterprises — departmental manage- 
ment, the government company, the statutory corporation, the auto- 
nomous boards, etc. — ^is still to be determined. The question of 
internal autonomy of public enterprises would require study and 
research in regard to the nature and form of decentralisation of finan- 
cial and administrative powers with due regard to the stage of develop- 
ment of the enterprise and the nature of product and its manufacturing 
process. Methods of operating the enterprises will need no less atten- 
tion, particularly in matters of determination of standard of perform- 
ance and costs by the application of scientific techniques and here 
the experience gained in the private industry would be more relevant 
than the experience Of Government departments. 

Most of the O & M problems, which the Third Plan will throw 
up, will not be solved unless adequate O & M research and studies 
are undertaken in advance — a conclusion which is amply justified by 
past experience. Problems in “regular” administration — ^it must also 
expand with increase in developmental administration — ^which call 
for immediate research are ; division of functions between various 
Ministries, span of control, the optimum size of an efficient working 
unit, the statog patterns most suited to different types of governmental 
activities, the building of hierarchical structures conducive to high 
efficiency and morale and personnel development, decentralisation and 
deconcentration, reorganisation of the service structures to provide for 
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specialists and technical talents, the relationship between structures, 
work standards and ‘attitudes’, the simplification and improvement 
of forms control, the tendency of the administration to proliferate, 
the evolution of new forms and methods to make administration more 
responsive to public needs, the relative merits of administration by a 
single administrator versus administration by a collegiate body, the 
strengthening of “staff” aids and their relationship with “line” and 
horizontal and vertical co-ordination within the department and with 
outside government departments and agencies. 

Last but not the least, the solution of any O & M problem should 
not be confined only to rationalisation of procedures and structures; 
the new structural and procedural arrangement must also cater to two 
additional essential requirements — those of public convenience and 
participation and internal checks and balances against loss of integrity. 
The latter two considerations are as vital to the successful implementa- 
tion of plan projects as are factors of efficiency and economy. 

INTEGRATION OF O & M EFFORTS 

In order to enable O & M to meet the problems under the 
Second and the Third Plans and also fulfil its normal role, it is essential 
that the present O & M efforts, which are dispersed among several 
governmental agencies, are integrated and directed and guided by one 
top organisation. There is also need for better co-ordination of O & M 
work at present being undertaken by different central Ministries and 
Departments, as also co-ordination between the Central and State 
Governments, between Government and the public sector, and between 
the public sector and the private sector. At present there is little 
pooling of technical knowledge; it would obviously be profitable to 
set up some form of consultative body to advise the central O & M 
organisation. Bodies like the National Productivity Council, Indian 
Institute of Public Administratiou, universities and institutes giving 
courses on industrial engineering and management and associations of 
management should find a place on this body. 

Even more important is the need for research in O & M. Some 
of the limitations of the existing O & M programme at the Centre arise 
from lack of research on O & M techniques. While the O & M 
Division has tried to keep itself seized of new problems arising in 
the Central Secretariat, it has paid little attention to the problems in 
the field and to the problems of overall organisational patterns. 
This has partly been due, perhaps, to lack of inadequate appreciation 
of the utility of modem tools of analyas and partly due to Ae nature 
of presCTt staflSng pattern of the Division — a problem which is dis- 
cussed in a later section. Research in O & M postulates, first of all. 
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collection of up-to-date information about, and training in, tools of 
administrative analysis which have been developed in advanced coun- 
tries like the U.S.A. It further requires the application of these tools, 
on a selective basis, to resolve problems of organisation and methods. 
The Special Re-organisation Unit has by now gained some experience 
in the application of tools of analysis for purposes of Work Study; 
but it, too, has not devoted much attention to research independent of 
day-to-day work. Nor is its experience publicly available. A well 
planned research programme by the O & M unit will be necessary to 
meet the administrative exigencies of the Third Plan. 

Most important of aU is the requirement of re-fixing at the top- 
most level an overall responsibility for policy formulation and deter- 
mination of the form and scope of O & M activity to be undertaken 
throughout the entire governmental machinery. The form and con- 
tent of O & M activity would obviously have to provide for dynamic 
growth and development both within each administrative agency and 
administration as a whole, but there must be an overall determination 
of the directions and the lines on which it is to proceed. 

There has been recently some controversy about the respective 
roles of the central O & M Division and the Special Re-organisation 
Unit. However, as explained earlier, the work of the S.R.U. may 
well be regarded as only one of the facets of O & M work which is 
being performed through a specialised_agency, i.e., the S.R.U. Mange- 
ment improvement is a multifaced programme, and all the elements 
comprising it have to be used in a co-ordinated manner. These can- 
not be dissociated and dispersed over several independent authorities. 
The integration of O & M effort, both in terms of perspective and orga- 
nisation, in the context of the present relations between the S.R.U. and 
the central O & M Division, calls for the creation of a new “Direc- 
torate of Work, Organisation and Methods”. If the term, however, 
is deemed to be too cumbersome, it may, after the American pattern, 
be called the new “Directorate of Administrative Management Improve- 
ment” — z. comprehensive term covering all the varied techniques of 
improving administration.^® Among the functions of suchaDirec- 
torate the important ones may be as follows: 

(1) Overall^ responsibility for policy formulation and direction 
of the nature and content of O & M activity undertaken by 
the central O & M Directorate as also by the O & M and 
Work Study cells in individual Ministries; 

(2) Co-ordination of O & M work of the different Ministries, 
departments and offices of the Central Government; 

13 . A similar suggestion has been put forward by Cemach. See O & M Bulletin, 
December 1959, p. 87. 
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(3) Organisation of a consultative (advisory) and operating 
service to assist Ministries and Departments which cannot 
afford to set up their own O & M unit and such other 
agencies as request for advice and help; 

(4) To act as a clearing house of information regarding O & M 
work done by the Central Government, the State Govern- 
ments, the local bodies, and in foreign countries; 

(5) Organisation of training programmes for O & M personnel — 
in central Ministries, States, local bodies, universities, 
public enterprises and other public organisations; and 

(6) Publication of research materials, guides, manuals, bulletins 
and periodicals and other literature on both the theory and 
practice of O & M in India and abroad. 

The Estimates Committee has observed that there is not “adequate 
justification for maintaining the two organisations (the O & M Division 
and the S.R.U.) as distinct units under two different Departments” 
and recommended that “the S.R.U. and O & M Organisation — f.e., 
the O & M Division and the various O & M Units— be combined 
into a single organisation with a unified control under the Ministry of 
Finance as to enable the combined organisations to effect speedily 
economy consistent with efficiency.” The argument generally 
advanced in support of the separation of the two units is that their 
purposes are different: while the S.R.U. aims at economy, the O & M 
Division’s goal is efficiency. The S.R.U. is located in the Economy 
Division of the Finance Ministry and its chief is Joint Secretary 
(Economy). This Unit works under the supervision of the Central 
Economy Board. The Board consists of the Cabinet Secretary (who 
is its Chairman), Home Secretary, Finance Secretary (Expenditure) and 
the Director, O & M Division. Its function is to co-ordinate the work 
of the Economy Committees in individual Ministries and also to guide 
and direct the work of the Special Re-organisation Unit. The O & M 
Division has the responsibility of obtaining and placing before the 
Cabinet the reports of the work done in this context by the Economy 
Board and the various Economy Committees. 

The two major contemporary issues in regard to the re-organisa- 
tion of O & M machinery thus are: integration of, or co-ordination be- 
tween the work of the central O & M Division and the S.R.U., and 
the fixation of the overall responsibility for direction and leadership. 
The central O & M Division, as initially set up was to be responsible 
for providing “leadership and drive”l^^-^a responsibility which in 

< 14. EstimatesCommittw, 1^58-59 (Second LokSkblia),5i/A op. dr., p.l6. 

15. First Annual Xeport,0 & M Divmon, Cabinei Secretariat, p, 1 . 
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actEal practice m longer seems to, belong to it. The amalgamation 
of the S.R.U. and the O & M Division, as snggested by the Estimates 
Committee, appears to present certain organisational problems, as the 
Division is located in the Cabinet Secretariat and the Unit in the 
Ministry of Finance. At the time of the setting np of the Central 
O & M Division, the question of its location presented a serious 
difficulty.^® 

Considering that the chief consideration for integrating^' O & M 
effort is to give it an overall, all-comprehensive and dynamic pers- 
pective, it appears that the topmost O & M organisation should con- 
tinue to be located in the Cabinet Secretariat. However, in order to 


16. We have it on the authority of the first Director of O & M Division himself 
that the establishment of the O & M unit was “delayed for a considerable 
time by a dispute among some of the Ministries”. At that time the Finance and 
Home Ministries made strong bids for fathering the new babe. The Finance 
Ministry pointed to the examples of the U.K, and the U.S.A. where the O & M units 
are located in the agencies of financial control, namely the Treasury and the Bureau of 
the Budget respectively.^ The Finance Ministry’s stand was further strengthened by 
Appleby’s recommendation “that the general strength and scope of the Ministry of 
Finance would rather point to locating the O & M oitlce in it. [Paul H, Appleby, Public 
Administration in India— Report of a Survey, O & M Division, Cabinet Secretariat, 1958, 
p. 59.] 

In reply, the Home Ministry pointed out that the British Treasury was more than 
a mere Finance Ministry and the same could be said of the American Bureau of the 
Budget. The Home Ministry, which is in general responsible for personnel work and 
for prescribing procedures for government work, argued that the O & M work naturally 
fell within its scope. The Home Ministry’s case was strengthened by the following re- 
commendation of Shri N. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar. “It is not possible to separate 
questions relating to organisation of establishments from those relating to organisation of 
services. It is not possible to dissociate questions relating to organisation of the services 
at the Centre from those relating to all-India services. Hence my conclusion that 
responsibility (for O & M) should be located in the home (services) departments of the 
ministry of Home Affairs”. (Vide: Report, op. cit. p. 36.) 

Eventually, it was decided to locate the O & M Division in the Cabinet Secretariat 
directly under the Prime Minister himself. It was a wise decision in that as the support 
and encouragement from the highest levels give considerable impetus to the building up 
of O & M service, and the Cabinet Secretariat is better placed than any individual 
Ministry to secure co-operation and compliance from all Ministries/Departments. More- 
over, in the interest of smooth working of the organisation, it should not be too closely 
associated with any single Ministry. 

17. The O & M effort in the U.S.A. is dispersed due to the largeness of the 
departmental organisation and its manning mostly by specialists rather than genera- 
list administrators. Overall leadership to a limited extent is provided by the Adminis- 
trative Management Division of the Bureau of Budget which advises the President on 
the overall organisational problems. But the nature and content of the O & M pro- 
gramme is mostly determined by the department itself, of course, within the general 
framework of the services organisation which is supervised by the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

The Central O & M organisation in the U.K, is located in the Treasury; it provides 
central leadership and direction, trains personnel and even provides O & M services 
for the department and offices which do not have O & M cells of their own. 

In Canada, the central O & M organisation, called the Organisation and Methods 
Service, is located in the Civil Service Commission and has a fulltime staff under a full- 
time chief. The purpose of the Service is to provide specialised advice and assistance 
to departments in the analysis or organisation, systems, procedures and work methods. 
The Organisation has an Informal Advisory Service Office Machinery and Equipment 
Service, Research and Informative Service, and an Electronic unit. 
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clarify its relationship with the S.R.U. and other organisations doing 
G & M work and to define its functions in clear and precise terms, the 
central O & M Division may be abolished and replaced by a new 
“Directorate of Work, Organisation and Methods” (or “Directorate 
of Administrative Management Improvement”) as suggested earlier. 
The creation of a new directorate will solve the present stalemate in 
shouldering the responsibility for overall direction and leadership. 

PROBLEMS OF STAFFING AND TRAINING 

Staffing 

Both the central O & M Division and the S.R.U., are, at present, 
manned by personnel drawn from the Civil Service — ^the central O & M 
Division by personnel of the Central Secretariat Service and the 
S.R.U. by personnel mostly of the Central field services, e.g., Indian 
Revenue Service, Indian Audit and Accounts Service. The S.R.U. has 
appointed one or two administrative analysts and has also obtained 
the services of a T.C.M. consultant on administrative management 
improvement for a short period. The techniques of Work Study, as 
applied by the S.R.U. to Government organisations in India, have 
been developed by the service officers mainly through their own study 
and efforts — which is indeed an achievement in itself. However, it 
is very likely that this achievement would have been far greater had the 
Unit drawn upon the services of those qualified in industrial engineer- 
ing which is another name for the applied science of Work Study. 
The same observation more or less applies to the central O & M 
Division. 

Another allied lacuna in the staffing pattern of both these 
organisations has been the singular absence of any personnel for 
research. Both of them have tried to copy the British pattern of 
staffing. In Great Britain, staff for a departmental O & M Branch 
are normally found from within by transfer from ordinary depart- 
mental work. The central O & M Division draws its staff mainly 
from other Departments but partly from within the Treasury itself. 
An O & M officer usually spends five years on the work, after which 
he returns to his parent department, the only exception being in the 
case of machinists. This policy of moving staff in and out, although 
it involves a sacrifice of skill and knowledge within the O & M 
unit, is believed to have definite advantages like the infusion of 
new blood to prevent the O & M staff becoming stale and 
strengthening the department by scattering within them a grow- 
ing number of men with O & M experience. 
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In Sweden, however, the O & M personnel is drawn from 
a wider background; they are economists or graduates from 
institutes of technology, or suitable civil servants or military 
officers. The U.S.A., like Sweden, follows a variegated recruitment 
pohcy. It draws its staff, on a permanent basis, from various 
services, namely, graduates with a background of public or 
business administration, economics, political science, or engineering; 
and those previously engaged in O & M programmes in business and 
industry universities and civil servants. The Organisation and 
Methods Service in Canada, at the commencement of its career in 1951, 
tried the unique experiment of recruiting its O & M personnel by 
means of a competitive examination. The experiment proved a failure 
and she adopted more or less the pattern of staffing of the U.S.A, 

The responsibilities of O & M, under the Second Plan and 
those which will devolve on it under the Third, necessitate a staffing 
pattern wherein specialist personnel are drawn from several fields such 
as industrial engineering, administrative experience within Government, 
psychology and sociology, civil and mechanical engineering and army 
organisation. Such a multi-dimensional staffing pattern is a necessary 
corollary to O & M function viewed comprehensively and dynamically, 
i.e., to meet the demands of development and democracy in the 
framework of Indian society. 

The central O & M Division was originally conceived as a collec- 
tive and co-operative enterprise in which the main effort would come 
from within each operating agency and the task of the central O & M 
Division would be to supply the leadership and drive; it has not 
therefore employed an elaborate staff of its own, and it functions 
primarily through the cells set up in each Ministry and department. 
At present there are 65 such cells functioning in different Ministries, 
departments and offices. These cells are under the charge of an officer, 
generally of the grade of Deputy Secretary, designated as ‘O & M 
Officer’. The O & M cells in the Attached and Subordinate Offices 
are generally under the officer in charge of administration and establish- 
ment work. The Director of the O & M Division is also part-time ; 
so is the head of the S.R.U. But O & M, conceived in its broader 
perspective, needs the services of full-time personnel who can devote 
themselves to it without being disturbed by other demands on their 
attention. 

Training 

As regards training, the S,R.U. has organised an in-service train- 
ing programme for its personnel as well as for selected trainees from 
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central Departments and Ministries. A representative from a univer- 
sity has also been admitted to it. The central O & M Division does 
not have any organised programme of training; training is imparted on 
the job, i.e., by actually doing it. Advantage is presently being taken 
by the Division of the fellowship programme of the Indian Institute 
of Public Administration to depute one of its senior oiiicers to U.K. 
and U.S.A. for advanced study and observation. 

The problem of training in tools of management is obviously re- 
lated to the development of the use of tools and the pattern of staffing; 
the former depends, in turn, on research. Wliat appears to be at the 
moment feasible and desirable is a basic training course in the theory 
of organisation and management, a good theoretical and practical 
instruction in Work Study as applied both in Government and private 
industry, a familiarisation with modern tools of research of social 
sciences and a comprehensive grounding in administrative organisa- 
tions and procedures as developed in India. 

THE NEED FOR A NEW PERSPECTIVE 

In brief, what O & M badly needs today is a new perspective which 
is overall, all-comprehensive, dynamic and research-oriented. It must 
be “overall” in that the final responsibility for O & M leadership and 
direction as well as for programming should clearly be at the highest 
level within Government, i.e., with the Cabinet. It must be overall 
in another sense that O & M problems in the programme of work which 
is formulated should be viewed as a whole. The programme should be 
all-comprehensive in terms of problems, techniques, and approach, of 
course, on a phased basis; it would be fatal to confine attention to 
only one aspect or technique {e.g.. Work Study). Such a compre- 
hensive and broader role of the O & M was also envisaged by Dean 
Appleby in his first report. Again, O & M problems, O & M 
techniques and solutions should be viewed dynamically— in the context 
of a developing economy, expanding government and changing society. 
Finally O & M in India must develop its own research so that adminis- 
trative methods and organisation can be continually adapted to the 
new demands with the minimum time-lag. 

18. “I recommend that the Government of India give consideration to the estab- 
lishment of a central office charged with responsibility for giving both extensive and 
intensive leadership in respect to structures, management and procedures. At one level 
of highly technical and specific sort, it would give attention to work measurement, work 
flow, office management, filing systems, space arrangements and the like ; at another 
level It would charged with general governmental structural studies and proposals. 
1 should hope that at this_ level also it would have a charter of responsibility for the 
enhancement of democratic manner and method within the bureaucracy and between the 
bureaucr^y and the public”. (Vide : Paul H. Appleby, Public Administration in India — 
Report of a Survey. O & M EHvision, Cabinet Secretariat, 1958, p. 59).' 
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The new perspective for O «& M can be developed only if the 
urgency of its need is realised at the highest level in Government. 
The Central Cabinet would do well to set up an Administrative Orga- 
nisation Committee,’ *’ and to formulate a bold and comprehensive 
administrative management improvement programme for the Third 
Plan. A review of the five years’ work is at present under way in the 
central O & M Division, but it is doubtful if the Division and the 
S.R.U. are giving full consideration to the implications of the Third 
Plan for O & M. Effective implementation of a small plan is perhaps 
more conducive to public good than indifferent implementation of a 
big plan. “There is little point in debating the ends or functions of the 
State, if we have no confidence that once resolved, these ends cannot 
or will not be effectively administered.”^” 


19. A recommendation to this effect was also made by 
Ayyangar in 1947. An ad hoc Cabinet Committee on Administrative *^e^organisation 
was apbointed in 1953 to examine the recommendations made in the first Appiedy 

J.D. Millet, Management in the Pubiic. Service, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company Inc., 1954, p. viii. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

'^OF MATTERS ABMINISTEATIVE” 


The Editor^ 

IJ.PA. 

Sk; 

Shri S, LalVs review of Shri A.D. . 
Gorwala’s book *‘Of Matters Admi- 
Bistrative’* in your issue for April- 
June, 1959, calls for some comments. 
The review gives a rather distorted 
idea of the book. Shri LalFs sum- 
ming up, stated in more or less his 
own words, is that Shri Gorwala 
has adopted the style and manner of 
a politician and has taken up the 
cudgels on behalf of the civil servant 
as against the politician. In actual 
fact, if Shri Gorwala may be said to 
take up cudgels on any one*s behalf 
at all, it would be truer to say that 
it is on behalf of the average citizen 
for whom good and sound adminis- 
tration makes life so much more bear- 
able and happy. The articles includ- 
ed in this collection deal with a 
variety of matters relating to Govern- 
ment’s action and the underlying 
policy in regard to such action. All 
these topics have been dealt with 
objectively and while there is plenty 
of criticism, it is never merely 
destructive; constructive suggestions 
are invariably made, and it is these 
which make this compilation truly 
valuable. As for the style and the 
manner, while the manner may usual- 
ly be disconcertingly frank, the style 
is always eloquent without a trace of 
declamation, accurate without a 
trace of exaggeration, and hard-hit- 
ting without a trace of malice or vitu- 
peration. There is nothing of the 
politician about his style; Shri Gor- 
wala writes well and with vigour. 

The series of articles included in 
this collection cover a wide range of 


topics and each of them seeks to 
emphasise a specific point of adminis- 
trative importance, what it would 
have been well to have avoided, or 
what ought to have been done, etc. 
This is not to say that one accepts 
all that Slui Gorwala has to say; 
indeed, there is not a little that is 
controversial. But he is always sti- 
mulating and thought-provoking. 

Thus the very first article entitled 
‘'Enlightened Ruthlessness” begins 
with a definition of the expression 
‘Enlightened Ruthlessness’ which is 
described as “that power within a 
man in authority, which enables him 
to take decisions solely on grounds of 
the public good or the good of any 
cause he may have at heart, whatever 
the strain on his own emotions or 
loyalty, the effect of such decisions on 
particular individuals, the closeness 
of the ties between him and the indi- 
viduals or the strength of the influence 
they are able to bring to bear upon 
him.” The article then proceeds to 
show that “The scope of enlightened 
ruthlessness is not confined merely 
to appointment and dismissal. It 
should operate at every stage of admi- 
nistrative existence. The Minister or 
Secretary, who sees some deter- 
ioration in the work of his sub- 
ordinates, but even after consider- 
ation, will not point it out in order 
to avoid embarrassment and incon- 
venience to himself, is a curse to the 
public service. So, too, is the 
Minister who in Cabinet feels his 
colleagues are taking, of their own 
accord or under the impress of some 
strong personality, a wrong decision, 
but has not enlightenment enough to 
speak out ruthlessly.” It is evident 
that what Shri Gorwala seeks from 
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tlie practice of ealighteiied ruthless- 
ness is something which every 
democrat should require of the minis- 
ter and the senior civil servants and. 
that it does not imply, as Shri Lall 
seems to do, an indifference to public 
opinion. 

Then take the second article on 
'The Autonomy of State Enterpri- 
ses.'’ It begins thus: "There are few. 
better tests of political maturity for 
a Government than the capacity to. 
delegate. This involves not only 
willingness to part with a portion 
of power and ability to select the 
right people to trust with it, but also 
a continuing willingness to let the 
people to whom it is entrusted exer- 
cise it without interference,” Taking 
at random a later article in the book 
on the subject of "Delay in Publish- 
ing Committee Reports”, this is 
what Shri Gorwala has to say: 
"A very important principle is at 
stake in cases of this nature. Demo- 
cracy functions by action and inter- 
action between the Government and 
the people. The people cannot take 
their proper part in this relationship 
unless they are kept informed. When 
Government withholds information 
from them, it in effect prevents pub- 
lic opinion from being formed and 
consequently, from making itself 
felt. It breaks the due relationship, 
so to speak, between the parties and 
produces the impression that it 
wishes to arrogate to itself the infor- 
mation available with regard to a 
particular subject so as to prevent the 
mind of the people from examining 
it, appreciating it and coming to its 
own conclusions.” 

In an article entitled 'Sound 
Basic Administration’ he points to 
the lesson of history which is "that 
ultimately it is the failure of adminis- 
tration in its basic tasks that often 
brings revolution. It is when the 
citizen feels the grievance of injustice 
strongly, as inefficiency affects him 
more and more in his ordinary life. 


that - he holds any clia-iige must be 
for the better and pays heed to any 
leadership, however, undesirable.” 

Again in an article dealing with 
'Local Self-Government’ Shri Gor- 
wala has something very penetrating 
and worthwhile to say: 'Sympathetic 
foreigners... often have one serious 
complaint. They find Indians by 
and large not at all interested in 
local government. Since to them, 
local self-government, the proper 
management of the area which they 
inhabit, village, rural district, or 
urban borough, is a matter of the 
greatest importance, they find this 
astonishing. The foundation of 
democracy, as well as its best train- 
ing ground is in their view the 
governing body. How then can 
men really anxious for the democra- 
tic management of public affairs 
afford to neglect this sphere as com- 
pletely as they find it neglected in 
India?” 

• We may go on quoting thus from 
article after article to show how this 
book abounds in words of wisdom 
for the student of administration. 
The articles deal with surprising 
variety of subjects, all, however, stu- 
died from the point of view of some 
administrative failure or achieve- 
ment. Not one of them is directed 
against the politician as such; they 
are indeed directed against no one. 
Rightly inteipretcd, they are an 
effort in educating the Government 
as well as the governed in the country 
through frank and objective criticism 
of actual policies, how vitally impor- 
tant it is that execution of such poli- 
cies should be efficient and sound. 
There is nothing merely polemical 
in it. It is indeed a book which stu- 
dents of administration, and Indian 
administration, in particular, will do 
well to read and ponder over. 

Yours faithfully, 

Vallabh Vidyanagar, H, M. Patel 
August 13, 1959. 

* ■ , Sjt ■; ■ 
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Sir, 

I am thankful to Shri HM. Patel 
for pointing out that I have not been 
able to interpret correctly the point 
of view expounded by Shri Gorwala 
ill his book '‘Of Matters Adminis- 
trative”. 

In dealing with such a large 
variety of administrative and allied 
subjects, there is the risk of not see- 
ing the wood for the trees. Error in 
interpretation is possible. But I did 
state that Siiri Gorwala “can claim to 
speak with authority”, that “his 
views are entitled to be treated with 
respect” and that the articles contain 
“much legitimate criticism”. While 
I have pointed out that there is an 
explanation for much that is happen- 
ing in administration which should be 
taken into account, I have also 
emphasised that “this does not mean 
that what is happening is correct”. 
If I have given the impression that 
Shri Gorwala’s articles are not 
valuable or relevant to present-day 
conditions, I should like to correct 
this at once by stating that the general 
public, the politician and the civil 
servant can derive much benefit from 
what he says and that much of what 
he says is both important and rele- 
vant. 

But I do not of course agree with 
evei7thing that is said; in some 
cases while I agree generally with 
what is said, I am not happy about 
the way in which it is said. I have 
felt that the approach might have 
been somewhat different. In some 
cases the criticisms also appear to 
me to be rather one-sided and not 
entirely fair. This, in my opinion, 
is a pity because it might tend to 
weaken the force of the legitimate 
criticism. I could give quotations 
and reasons to support my views, 
but this would hardly serve any use- 
ful purpose. As Shri H.M. Patel 
recognises, “there is not a little that 


is controversial”. We are all anxi- 
ous that the country should have a 
sound, honest and efficient adminis- 
tration. This objective must not be 
allowed to get blurred in futile con- 
troversy. 

The great constitutional change 
that has taken place in India calls 
for some difference of outlook and 
some shift of emphasis in the consi- 
deration of administrative matters. 
For instance, “enlightened rutliless- 
iiess”, as quoted by Shri Patel, is 
described as “that power within a 
man in authority, which enables him 
to take decisions solely on grounds 
of the public good or the good of any 
cause that he may have at heart, what- 
ever the strain on his own emotions 
or loyalty, the effect of such deci- 
sions on particular individuals, the 
closeness of the ties between him and 
the individuals or the strength of the 
influence they are able to bring to 
bear upon him”. Obviously all this 
is very sound. But “the man in 
authority” cannot exercise that power 
without regard to the source of his 
authority. Further, he may consider 
his ruthlessness to be enlightened 
when many would call it improper. 
In a democracy the people can 
hardly be expected to give carte 
blanche to the “man in authority”. 
Therefore something more vital is 
necessary. 

The “man in authority” making 
a decision must also take positive 
steps to see that the public accepts 
that decision as in its own best 
interest. And what is the public 
interest in a democracy? Surely, 
it is not what an individual, however 
enlightened, regards as such, but 
what the public accepts as such after 
a full statement and explanation of 
the relevant facts. The words in 
italics are important as it is the duty 
of the Minister and the civil servant 
in a democracy to see that what is 
considered to be in the public interest 
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does not go by default. This is the 
most difficult and indispensable task 
of the "'man in authority”, requiring 
not only knowledge and experience 
but also tact, patience and courage. 
If he fails in this,' his other excellent 
qualifications will be of, no avail 
While therefore I agree that the ‘‘man 
in authority” should act with com- 
plete honesty and with firmness, he 
should also exercise tact and discre- 
tion. “Ruthlessness” without tact 
and discretion might be a dangerous 
boomerang unless it is a prelude to 
resignation for which there might be 
good justification, but it is a step 
that is taken in the last extremity. 

The importance of public accep- 
tance in the democratic set-up of 
India today needs to be specially 
emphasised. In being firm the “man 
in authority” must also be parti- 
cularly careful not to irritate the 
public which has its own built-up 
psychological attitudes towards vari- 
ous matters that may not be al- 
together rational. It is sound policy 
to study the public, to understand it 
and to do all that is possible to help 
it to become a good master. History 
has many examples of a democratic 
people being veered round from the 
wrong to the right path. But this 
is not likely to be achieved by irrita- 
tion. 

The Minister being the duly 
constituted representative of the 
people is the one in authority. The 
civil servant must serve him with the 
fullest loyalty. But this does not 
mean that he should become a ‘Yes- 
man’. Not at all. The Minister 
holds office in trust for the people. 
The civil servant’s loyalty to the 
people transcends his loyalty to the 
Minister. In view of his number, 
and experience, he constitutes an 
important section of the people. 
Nevertheless, loyalty to the Minis- 
ter, so far as the civil servant is 
concerned, is supreme. All that he 


could and should do is to make clear 
to his Minister in an objective and 
discreet manner what he considers to 
be -right , or ^ wrong in the public 
interest. Failure to do this should 
be regarded as dereliction of duty. 
The Minister, of course, is entitled to 
act independently or contrary to the 
advice of the civil servant. The civil 
servant is then bound to carry out 
loyally the orders of his Minister. 

Now I fully appreciate the fact 
that a civil servant is naturally afraid 
to be frank when he feels that this 
would not be welcome to the Minis- 
ter, It is alleged that frankness 

would be prejudicial to his future and 
that in any case the Minister’s 
decision has to be carried out. But 
what is the remedy? Surely not 
that the civil servant should keep 
quiet and do what is expected or that 
he should move tlie public against 
his Minister. The latter would be 
as bad as the Minister blaming the 
civil servant in public when any- 
thing goes wrong. The real remedy 
is for the civil service to develop its 
own code of honour, which should 
not merely mean the protection of its 
rights and privileges, but also its 
determination to discharge its duties 
and responsibilities without fear of 
illegitimate consequences. The code 
of honour must aim primarily at 
maintaining a high level of disci- 
pline, integrity and efficiency. Fur- 
ther, the civil service must develop an 
esprit de corps both to safeguard its 
members against victimisation and 
to pull up its backsliding members. 
In proclaiming and defending this 
code of honour, it should be made 
clear that the public interest is the 
most important consideration. Collec- 
tively, the civil service should seek 
to enlist the approval and support 
of the Cabinet to its code of honour. 
There may be difficulties in regard to 
recognition or the details of the code 
of honour, but I do not imagine that 
they cannot be overcome. Unless 
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there is a proper understanding 
between the Minister and the' civil 
servant, the latter will become nega- 
tive, as the Home Minister has recent- 
ly complained, and the former will 
become ■ ineffective, as the public 
will sooner or later find out. It 
should therefore be possible to arrive 
at some satisfactory arrangement 
whereby the Minister and the civil 
servant can work in harmony and 
effectively. 

Failures in administration, such 
as corruption, delays in correspon- 
dence and publication of reports, 
withholding important information 
from the public, lack of interest and 
action in matters of basic adminis- 
tration etc., have been the subject 
of frequent comments in public and 
the press. Yet they continue with- 
out abatement. The public suffers 
no doubt, but it lacks maturity and 
needs guidance. It seems therefore 
that the concentration of effort should 
be on the adjustment of the machi- 
nery of administration with a view to 
creating a better understanding 
between the civil servant, the Minister 


and the people. This tripartite co- 
operation is, in my view, of basic 
importance. ■ Without it no substan- 
tial improvement . can be expected. 
In achieving the desired result, the 
civil sexwant, collectively but not 
individually, can play a highly impor- 
tant part. Such collective action to 
maintain administrative standards is 
being taken by the civil services of 
some progressive countries and by 
the international civil service. In 
India it is most needed because the 
falling off is so marked. If the civil 
service in India fails to make this 
collective effort, the civiT servant 
must share the blame with the Minis- 
ter for the deterioration in adminis- 
tration. Because of his number, 
experience, training and security of 
tenure, his failure will be less excus- 
able and he will have himself to 
thank if the public is more critical 
of him than of the Minister. 

Yours truly, 
S.Lall 

New Delhi, 

September 14, 1959. 


NEWS FEATURE 


(I) RECENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 


The current emphasis on need for 
economy in matters of recruitment 
in.' recent months has been endorsed 
by the Economy Committee of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party in its 
recent report. The Committee finds 
that the total number of regular 
employees of the Union Government 
increased from 6.5 lakhs in 1955 to 
7.1 lakhs in 1958, excluding the staff 
in the railways and embassies and 
missions abroad; the number of 
administrative and executive posts 
in the period rose by 20,000, and of 
ministerial posts by 40,000. The 
wages and salaries paid by Govern- 
ment administrative departments, 
excluding the departmental com- 
mercial undertakings but including 
defence, rose from Rs. 169 crores in 
1956-57 to Rs. 237 crores in 1959-60. 
The Committee has recommended 
that as a part of an all-out effort 
to control the mounting expenditure 
on staff all recruitment to the “admi- 
nistrative and executive”, “minis- 
teriaF’s “skilled”, and “unskilled” 
categories be stopped forthwith for 
one year, and that, with the exception 
of technical personnel, all posts lying 
vacant and not filled for six months 
and more should be abolished. Steps 
should be taken to create a central 
pool of employees. Ministries should 
scrutinize closely their staff position 
and staff found surplus should be put 
in the central pool to be deployed 
where needed. Further, no extension 
should be given to staff beyond the 
age of superannuation except in very 
special circumstances. 

Parliament has passed the 
Employment Exchanges (Compul- 
sory Notification of Vacancies) Bill 
providing for the compulsory 


notification of all vacancies, other 
than those of the unskilled categories, 
to employment exchanges by the ma^ 
nagements of both public and private 
sectors. 

: 3 : 

In the field of training, a notabk 
recent development has been the 
establishment of the National Aca- 
demy of Administration at Mussoorie 
by the merger of the I.A.S. Training 
School, Delhi, and the I.A.S. Staff 
College, Simla, from September 1. 
Shri AM. Jha, I.C.S., till recently 
Vice-Chancellor, Sanskrit University, 
Varanasi; and formerly Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government of U.P., has 
been appointed the Principal of the 
Academy. A combined foundational 
course of 4 months’ duration has been 
instituted for probationers of the All 
India and Class I Central (non- 
technical) Services, (Postal, Income- 
tax, Audit and Accounts, Customs, 
Excise, Defence and Accounts. The 
foundational course is designed to 
develop among recruits to different 
services a feeling of belonging to a 
common public service, and a 
broadly common outlook. At the 
completion of the course the 
probationers of the services other 
than the I.A.S. will proceed to their 
respective training centres for institu- 
tional training; the I.A.S. probation- 
ers will, however, receive further 
training at the Academy. 

The Government of India has 
revised the syllabus of institutional 
training of the Indian Police Service 
probationers to place more emphasis 
on syndicate work and group dis- 
cussions and to include instruction 
in subjects like crime and modus 
operands criminals, criminal gangs 
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and criminal psychology; police 
and public administration, etc. A 
new feature will be practical training 
in dispersing crowds, regulating tra- 
ffic, combating corruption, fire ser- 
vice, emergency relief, civil defence, 
probation, and aftercare of dis- 
charged prisoners. 

In Assam, the State Government 
has introduced a revised scheme of 
in-service training for officers of the 
I.A.S. allotted to the State and the 
probationers of the Assam Civil 
Service. An I.A.S. probationer 
would, on initial appointment, be 
attached to the Headquarters of a 
district as an Assistant Commission- 
er and given practical training in 
a whole range of subjects, such as 
revenue, magisterial work, develop- 
ment, excise, etc. In the case of the 
A.C.S. probationers more emphasis 
would be given to training on the job 
than to the utilisation of their services 
during the period of probation. 
Talks and discussions would also be 
arranged to give them background 
knowledge about district adminis- 
tration, criminal law and procedure, 
office management, financial pro- 
prieties, public relations, code of 
conduct, etc. It is proposed to 
organise a State Training School to 
impart institutional training to the 
A.C.S. officers. 

The Andhra Pradesh Government 
has decided to organise short refresh- 
er courses for all Civil Constables 
on the promotion list and for 60% 
of the existing Civil Head Constables. 

The Special Re-organisation Unit 
of the Union Ministry of Finance, 
commenced the second session of 
its course in work study on August 7. 
It is being attended by 15 senior 
officers drawn from the Central 
Government (including the Director- 
ate-General of Civil Aviation^ Post 
and Telegraphs Department, All 
India Radio), the Hindustan Steel 
Ltd. and a university. 


The Goveiiimeiit of India has 
framed rules regarding the grant of 
financial assistance to . Government 
employees in legal proceedings against 
them. If any proceedings, civil or 
criminal, instituted against him by 
the State in respect of matters aris- 
ing out of or connected with his 
official duties or position, conclude 
in his favour and Government is 
satisfied that the employee was 
‘"subjected to the strain of the pro- 
ceedings without proper justification’’, 
it will consider whether the whole or 
“any reasonable proportion” of the 
expenses should be reimbursed to 
him. Where the proceedings are 
instituted by a private party, the 
Government may consider if it 
could itself defend the employee, if 
the Government servant himself 
conducts his defence the question of 
reimbursement will be considered 
only when the proceedings conclude 
in his favour and in determining the 
amount of compensation, the Gov- 
ernment will consider how far the 
court has vindicated the Govern- 
ment servant. 

In Andhra Pradesh, the State 
Government has directed that 
Government servants seeking redress 
of their grievances arising out of 
their employment or conditions of 
service should, in their own interest 
and also in consistency with official 
propriety and discipline, first exhaust 
the normal official channels of red- 
ress before they take the issue to a 
court of law. 

With a view to avoiding the dis- 
location of office work arising from 
the attendance of various official 
functions by senior officers during 
duty hours, the Government of 
Assam has issued instructions that 
the officers should attend such 
functions only if they are conve- 
niently timed i.e., held either before 
9.30 A.M. or after 4.30 P.M. 

In Madhya Pradesh, the posting 
of senior civil and police officers, 
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at divisional and district levels, to 
their home districts has been prohi- 
bited. This rule will, however, not 
apply to postings in the Secretariat 
offices of heads of departments, 
teachers in educational institutions, 
Government servants of class III 
(ministerial), class III (executive) 
services recruited on a district basis 
and class IV services. 

The Punjab Government has 
amended the Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules to ban strikes by 
Government servants and to disallow 
membership of any association of 
Government employees which is not 
approved or recognised by the State 
Government. 

* 1 * * 1 * * 1 * 

The trend towards the liberalisa- 
tion and improvement in terms and 
conditions of service and pay scales, 
consistent with the need for economy 
and efficiency, continues. The 
Second Central Pay Commission 
submitted its report to the Govern- 
ment of India on August 24. The 
Commission’s terms of reference 
were wide and included conditions 
of service. It is understood that 
the Commission’s report deals with 
a variety of important problems con- 
cerning the public services. 

In Bombay, a seven-member com- 
mittee has been appointed to make 
recommendations regarding pay- 
scales, service conditions, hours of 
work, etc., of full-time as well as 
part-time teachers working in tech- 
nical and industrial institutions in the 
State. The State Assembly has 
sanctioned a “consolidated allow- 
ance” of Rs. 100 p.m. for members 
of the State Legislature in addition 
to their monthly salary. 

In U.P., the State Government 
has sanctioned, retrospective from 
March 1, 1959, an additional dear- 
ness allowance of Rs. 2.50 p.m. for 
the whole-time employees of local 


bodies with monthly emoluments 
below Rs. 97.50, and of Rs. 5 p.m. 
for employees with monthly emolu- 
ments between Rs. 100 and 200. 
The State Government has also deci- 
ded to allow the State Government 
servants to keep their provident 
fund savings with the Government 
for a period of three years after 
retirement. 

s{4 

^ The Informal Consultative Com- 
mittee of Parliament, attached to the 
Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment, has decided to have four 
functional sub-committees which 
would devote special attention to 
(1) panchayats and democratic 
decentralisation, (2) co-operation, 
(3) study and training, and (4) com- 
munity development. 

A nine-man Study Team has been 
established with Shri S.D, Misbra, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister for Community Develop- 
ment and Co-operation, as leader, 
to study the working, achievements 
and drawbacks of 26 pilot projects 
for industries set up by the Union 
Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment and Co-operation in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry in different States and 
Union Territories. 

An Expert Committee has been 
set up by the Government of India 
to examine the question of increased 
credit required for expanded pro- 
gramme of co-operative develop- 
ment. 

The Government of Bihar has 
created 16 posts of District Develop- 
ment Officers, in the scale of 
Rs. 800-35-1 1 50, one for each district, 
to assist the District Officer and to 
relieve him appropriately in respect 
of work relating to community deve- 
lopment and national extension 
service. 
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An advisoiy council for urban 
community development has been 
set up in Delhi with the Mayor, 
Shri Trilok Chand Shartna, as Chair- 
man and 18 members including 
councillors, M.Ps. and representative 
of the various local social organisa- 
tions. 

^ 

The Planning Commission has 
constituted an eight-member Panel 
on Agriculture under the chairman- 
ship of Shri Shriman Narayan, 
Member, Planning Commission, to 
advise the Commission in the formu- 
lation of agricultural programme 
under the third Five-Year Plan. 

The University Grants Com- 
mission has suggested to universities 
the setting up of a planning unit in 
each university to prepare a detailed 
third Five-Year Plan for the deve- 
lopment of the university. 

In Madras, orders have been 
passed for the constitution of an 
All-Party Committee consisting of 
members drawn from both the 
Houses of the State Legislature to 
advise the Government on matters 
relating to the preparation of the 
State’s third Five-Year Plan. 

jje ^ ?ic 

The U.P. Government has set up 
two working groups — on Technical 
Education and Village and Small- 
Scale Industries — both under the 
chairmanship of Shri S.S.L. Kakkar, 
Secretary of the Industries Depart- 
ment. The first group will assess 
the requirements of technical 
personnel in the State during the 
third Plan period and formulate 
proposals for the development of 
technical education, including crafts- 
men training. The second group 
will deal with long-term planning in 
the field of village and small-scale 
industries, and in particular. 


determine priorities and finalise draft 
preliminary project reports for inclu- 
sion in the third Plan. 

sjs 

Among the importaxit committe- 
es, councils or boards which have 
been set up or are in the process of 
formation are : Centre—^ five-man 
committee for the evaluation of the 
working of the multi-purpose special 
blocks, a six-member advisory 
committee to advise on financial 
assistance to educational institutions 
of all-India importance engaged in 
educational research and allied acti- 
vities, a national council for women’s 
education and an inter-ministerial 
agricultural co-ordination board; 
States — a committee on the reform 
of examination system in Andhra 
Pradesh, a city co-ordination council 
in Bombay, and a working group to 
study the problem of school and 
collegiate education in Delhi. 

The Public Works Divisions and 
Sub-Divisions have been re-organised 
in Mysore to secure more effective 
and prompt execution of plan and 
non-plan works and improvement of 
all-round efficiency. 

The Government of West Bengal 
has abolished the Department of 
Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and 
Forests and created in its place three 
new Departments — ^the Department 
of Agriculture and Food Production; 
the Department of Animal Husban- 
dry and Veterinary Services; and 
the Department of Forests. 

In pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion of the State Economy Com- 
mittee, the Andhra Pradesh Govern- 
ment has sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of Financial Advisers to Secre- 
tariat Departments having the status 
of Deputy Secretaries, with the object 
of providing for effective financial 
control over expenditure. 


'h. 
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The Government of Pakistan has.. 
aniioiiEced the appoi,ntment of a Pay 
and Service Commission headed by 
Mr. Justice A. R. Cornelius of the Sup- 
reme Court to review the structure and 
organisation and inquire into salaries 
and conditions ' of the Civil Service. 
A Projects Division charged with the 
responsibility of implementing deve- 
lopment projects and watching their 
progress has been established in the 
President’s Secretariat. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
U.K.^ has appointed a small group 
headed by Lord Plowden to assist the 
Government in its review of the 


control of public expenditure. 

In the U.N., a Special Economic 
Policy Board has been established 
under the chairmanship of the U.N.' 
Secretary-General to streamline the 
handling of Governments’ requests 
for economic and other aid. Shri 
C.V. Narasimhan, U.N. Under- 
secretary for Special Political Affairs, 
has been appointed as the Executive 
Member of the Board. The Techni- 
cal Assistance Committee has re- 
commended that technical assistance 
programmes should be planned ex- 
perimentally for a two-year period to 
improve the effectiveness both of 
planning and execution. 


(El) INSTITUTE NEWS 


A Short-term Course on Planning 
was organised by the Institute, in 
association with the Planning Com- 
mission, from August 3 to 29. 
It was attended by 16 officers drawn 
from the Planning or Development 
and Finance Departments of nine 
State Governments and three repre- 
sentatives from the Central Govern- 
ment. About 34 experts which in- 
cluded senior officers of the Plan- 
ning Commission and the Govern- 
ment of India and professors gave 
talks on various theoretical and prac- 
tical problems of planning. 

A similar Short-term Course on 
Budgeting was organised from 
September 14 to 26 in co-operation 
with the Union Ministry of Finance 
for officials of Governments, both 
State and Central. Dr. Robert Her- 
mn/i, Director of Research, Bureau 
of the Budget, New York State, 
U.S.A., delivered a series of eight 
lectures on the Theory and Practice 
of Programme and Performance 
Budgeting. 

A two-member delegation, consis- 
ting of Prof. V.K.N. Menon, Director, 
I.I.P.A., and Shri K.P. Mathrmh 


I.C.S., Director, O & M Division, 
and Joint Secretary, Cabinet Secre- 
tariat, attended the Xlth Internation- 
al Congress of Administrative 
Sciences held at Wiesbaden, Federal 
Republic of Germany, from August 
30 to September 3. 

Lectures delivered recently at the 
Institute’s premises were: “Planning 
and Public Administration” on 
August 10 by Prof, D. R. Gadgil, 
Director, Gokhale Institute of Poli- 
tics and Economics, Poona; “Insti- 
tutional Factors and Development 
Planning” on August 17 by Dr. V.K. 
R.V. Rao., Vice-Chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Delhi; and “The Poverty 
of Nations” on August 20 by 
Dr. P.S. Lokanathan, Director- 
General, National Council of Applied 
Economic Research. 

The Institute has announced the 
third Essay Competition. The sub- 
jects for the 1959 Competition are 
one or more aspects of Public Enter- 
prises or Public Service Commis- 
sions, or Democratic Decentralisa- 
tion. Closing date is January 31, 
1960, 
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The Executive Council, at its 
Thirty-second meeting held on 
August 8, re-coopted Shri Vishnu 
Sahay, I.C.S., Cabinet Secretary, 
Government of India, and Gen. K.S. 
Thimayya, of the Army Staff, 

as members of the Executive Council, 
for one year. 

The annual General Body Meet- 
ing of the Mysore Regional Branch, 
held at Bangalore on July 18, elected 
ShriP.V.R. Rao, I.C.S,, Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government of Mysore, 
as Chairman, and Shri T.R. Satish 
Chandran, I.A.S., Deputy Secretary 
to the Government of Mysore, as 
Honorary Secretary. 

A seminar on ‘Problems of Urban 
Housing’ was organised by the 
Regional Branch at Bombay on 
September 6-7 under the president- 
ship of Shri K.L. Panjabi, I.C.S., 
(retd.), former Chief Secretary to the 
Bombay Government. 


Important publications recently 
brought out by the Institute are: 

(1) Improving City Government- 
Proceedings of a Seminar (September 
13-14, 1958); price: Rs. 3-50. 

(2) Morale in the Public Services— 
Report of a Conference (January 3-4, 
1959); price: Rs. 2-50. 

Shri L.P. Singh, I.C.S., till recently 
Member-Secretary, Pay Commission, 
Government of India, who has been 
connected with the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration in various 
capacities and as the Editor of the 
Indian Journal of Public Adminis- 
tration, has proceeded to the Harvard 
University (U.S.A.) for nine months’ 
stay. He will be a Fellow of the 
Harvard University Centre for Inter- 
national Affairs, and work in the 
field of political and economic 
development. 

During Shri Singh’s absence from 
India, the Director of the Institute 
will act as Editor of the Journal. 



DIGEST OF REPORTS 

ISRAEL, REPORT OF THE PUBLIC COMMITTEE ON PRINCIPLES 
AND STANDARDS OF CONDUCT OF PUBUC OFFICIALS, of the 


Israel Political Sciences Association, 

The Committee was appointed in 
.Tune 1956 by the Israel Political 
Sciences Association under the chair- 
manship of Justice Z. Beremon, of 
the Supreme Court of Israel. In the 
present report the Committee has 
attempted to formulate a code of 
ethics for civil servants, leaving the 
preparation of a similar code for 
ministers and others elected officials 
for a later stage. In making its re- 
commendations, the Committee took 
note of the study prepared by 
Dr. Y. Dror, Instructor in Political 
Science and Public Administration 
at the Hebrew University, which con- 
tained, inter alia, a comparative ana- 
lysis of the rules of conduct for civil 
servants prevailing in various coun- 
tries and jurisdictions, the experience 
of its members, comparative research 
into conditions prevailing in the pub- 
lic service of other countries, and the 
need for the adaptation of these data 
to the conditions of Israel. 

The recommendations of the 
Committee are primarily intended to 
assist the civil servant in establishing 
guide-lines for his own conduct and 
to help him in the formation and 
development of a tradition of a res- 
ponsible, loyal and efficient public 
service; these can also be of a.ssis- 
tance to the competent authorities 
faced with the need to formulate 
laws and regulations concerning ser- 
vice in public bodies. The findings 
of the Committee are given below; 

(i) Application of the Recommenda- 
tions 

The principles and standards de- 
tailed in the present report apply 
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to civil servants and other public 
offlcLals, subject to modifications re- 
sulting from the differences between 
various public bodies. 

(2) General Duties 

(a) A public official owes alle- 
giance to the State of Israel and its 
laws. 

(h) A public official represents 
in the eyes of the public the body in 
which he serves and the public ser- 
vice in general. In order to fulfil 
his duties and pui'pose, the public 
official requires the confidence of the 
public. It is the duty of the public 
official to protect the reputation of 
the public service and to refrain 
from committing any act likely to 
cast aspersion on the service and to 
arouse suspicion, albeit unfounded, 
with regard to the integrity and 
rectitude of the public service. 

(c) It is the duty of a public 
official to fulfil, honestly and loyally, 
all tasks incumbent upon him, to 
observe the provisions of the law and 
to serve public interest alone. 

(rf) It is the duty of a public 
official to conduct himself, both with- 
in the framework of the seiwice and 
outside that framework, in a manner 
befitting his function, his status and 
the honour of the agency in which he 
serves. 

(e) It is the duty, of a public 
official to treat courteously and with- 
out favouritism all persons applying 
to him. 

(/) It is the duty of a public 
official to do his utmost, within the 
frarowoTk of his functions, to 
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further the work of the agency, to 
improve administrative procedures, 
to increase productivity and to en- 
sure the observance of the principles 
and standards that are to govern the 
conduct of public officials. 

(g) A public official should con- 
duct himself respectfully and politely 
towards his colleagues, including his 
superiors, equals and subordinates. 

(J) Political Activity 

(a) A public official should 
abstain from any political or public 
activity likely to impair, or to seem 
to impair, his ability to maintain 
public interest above party interest, 
or his ability to perform his tasks 
without favouritism. 

(b) Senior public officials and per- 
sons holding representative positions 
are especially required to refrain 
from any conspicuous political acti- 
vity, including public appearances 
on behalf of a political party, parti- 
cipation in political demonstrations 
and processions, and participation, 
either written or oral, in political 
debates from public platforms. 

, (c) A public official is required to 
refrain from any political activity 
while on duty or at his place of work. 

(d) A public official may not 
make use of his official status for 
partisan purposes. He is particular- 
ly forbidden to attempt to influence 
the political opinions of those sub- 
ject to his authority or of persons 
with whom he has contact in the 
course of his functions. 

(£>) A public official may not 
collect funds in support of a party 
or any political body whatsoever. 

(/) A public official may not 
make use of political connections in 
order to obtain promotion or prefer- 
ential treatment within the service. 
It is also forbidden to the public 
official to show preference or discri- 
mination towards another official, to 
recommend or to refrain from 


recommending him, or to determine 
his attitude towards Mm, on the basis 
of identity or diversity of political 
views or on the basis of partisan con- 
siderations. 

(g) A public official in his private 
capacity is entitled to ‘express public-, 
ly, both in writing and orally, his 
views on general public ^ matters 
unconnected with his work, provided, 
that he observes the principles stated 
above, and within the following 
limitations: 

(1) A public official shall express 
himself in a style and manner 
befitting his status. 

(2) A public official shall not 
publicly criticise, either oral- 
ly or in writing, the office or 
agency in which he serves. 

(3) A State official shall not pub- 
licly criticise, either orally or 
in writing, any other govern- 
ment offices, or government 
policy, unless he has previous- 
ly obtained permission to do 
so from his superiors. 

(4) Labour Relations 

{a) The nation and the state 
entrust public officials with impor- 
tant functions and extensive authority 
in the belief and expectation that 
public officials will conduct them- 
selves with self-restraint befitting 
their status as public servants.. As 
all citizens, the public official is 
entitled to strive for the improvement 
of his working conditions and to 
organise to this . end and for other 
collective activities, including, inter 
alia, participation in the improvement 
of public services, in increasing their 
efficiency and in the furtherance of 
a tradition of responsible public 
service, ^ At the same time, the pub- 
lic official, when negotiating over 
his working conditions, should refrain 
from employing means incompatible 
with the. speciM relations of loyalty 
and joint service that tie him to the 
state. 
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(b) TliC' 'Committee recdmmeEds 
to public bodies aud to orgamsations 
of public officials to establish joint 
mediatory machinery for 'the clarifi- 
cation of issues on which they dis- 
agree, 

(c) The Committee recommends 
to organisations of public officials 
to set down a rule whereby^in case 
of dispute with a public agency, "only 
an authorized national body of a 
public officials’ organization should 
be entitled to decide on measures that 
are liable to disturb the work of the 
public agency. 

(5) Business and Social Connections 

(a) The duty of a public official 
to perform his functions without 
favouritism and for the public good 
calls for abstention from situations in 
which it would be difficult for the 
public official to withstand material 
or social pressure that might be 
brought to bear on him for the pur- 
pose of causing him to deviate from 
his course of duty. 

(b) In order to avoid, as far sa 
possible, the creation of situations 
which might make it difficult for the 
public official to perform his duties 
correctly, he should refrain from 
establishing any business or commer- 
cial relations, in person or through 
others who act for his benefit, with 
bodies which come into contact with 
him in the exercise of his functions. 

(c) Thus, a public official should 
refrain from close social contact with 
persons having frequent recourse to 
him at his work, to the extent to 
which such connections might in- 
fluence or seem to influence him in 
the performance of his duties as a 
public official. 

(d) A public official is forbidden 
to accept from a person or a body 
which come with him in contact in 
the course of his functions, directly 
or indirectly, either himself or 
through members of his family, any 


benefit* or gift which go^^ beyond the 
dimensions 'customary in 'ordinary 

social relations. 

(6) Dealing with Applications of 

Persons Close to the Official 

A public official should refrain 
from dealing with applications in 
matters of business, commerce, ' and 
the like, of persons or bodies whose 
relations with him would render it 
difficult for him, or might cast a 
doubt on his ability, to deal with 
their applications without favouriti- 
sm. Such person and bodies include, 
inter alia, members of his family, 
bodies or persons with whom he 
worked prior to entering public ser- 
vice, bodies or persons with whom 
he has business or commercial rela- 
tions and the like. When such a 
person or body applies to him, the 
public official should refer them to 
another official. In cases where this 
is impossible, he should inform his 
superiors in writing of his special 
relations with the applicant. 

(7) Restrictions after Termination of 
Service 

(a) In order to avoid suspicion 
of favouritism, a public official who 
leaves the public service should re- 
frain for one year from the date of 
his leaving the service from accepting 
employment with any person or body 
with whom he has had contact in 
the course of his functions in the 
public service and to whom he had 
granted licences, concessions, con- 
tracts for the execution of works, 
and the like, unless he received special 
permission from the management of 
the public body in which he had 
worked (in the case of a government 
official — ^from the Civil Service 
Commission). 

(&) A public official who leaves 
the public service should refrain for 
two years from representing any 
individual or body before the office 
in which he served or before other 
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public offices with which he had con- 
tact in the course of his functions. 
Also, he should refrain for all times 
from representing any individual or 
body before the office in which he 
served or before other offices with 
which he had contact in the course 
of his functions, in those matters 
with which he dealt while being a 
public official. 

(5) Secrecy 

(a) A public official is forbidden 
to communicate to any other person 
information which is not publicly 
known and which reached him by 
reason of his work, except, insofar 
as this is necessary for the fulfilment 
of his functions or as he is authoriz- 
ed to do so by his superiors. Such 
information is a trust entrusted to 
the public official for the purpose of 
fulfilling his functions, and for this 
purpose only. 

(h) A public official is forbidden 
to use for personal»benefit informa- 
tion which reaches him by reason of 
his work. To avoid suspicion, 
public officials will refrain from parti- 
cipating in any private transaction 
wherein the information which he 
has is of any significance. 

(c) The prohibitions detailed in 
the sub-sections (a) and (b) above 
apply to public officials after their 
separation from public service as 
well. A former public official wish- 
ing to publish information that is not 
of public knowledge and which had 
reached him by reason of his work, 
must obtain written permission to do 
so from the management of the body 
in which he had served. 

(9) Duty of Notification 

To the extent to which a public 
official gains knowledge of the com- 
mission, within the body in which he 
serves, of an unlawful act, it is Ids 
duty to notify his superiors. 


(iO)- Additional Empk>yment 

(a) A public official should devote 
the best of his working capacity 
and ability to his functions in the 
organization in which he serves. He 
is forbidden to undertake any addi- 
tional work except by permission of 
his superiors. To the extent to 
which a public official has received 
permission for additional work, he 
is required to report to superiors, to 
be appointed for this purpose, when- 
ever required to do so, full details 
as to the nature of the additional 
work, its place and the income or 
any additional benefit which he deriv- 
es from it. 

(b) The public official is forbidden 
to engage in additional work liable 
to impair his working capacity with- 
in the public body. 

(c) A public official is forbidden 
to engage in additional work likely 
to impair or to seem to impair his 
ability to perform his functions with- 
out favouritism, or not befitting his 
position as a public official. Inter 
alia, a public official when doing 
additional work, is forbidden to en- 
gage in preparation of data or appli- 
cations intended for the public body 
in which he serves. He is also for- 
bidden, in the course of his additional 
work, to represent a person or a body 
before any public agency or before 
any person or body with whom he 
has contact in the course of his 
public service. 

(d) A public official is permitted 
to engage in activities of a public 
nature for which he receives no re- 
rnuneration, subject to the restric- 
tions contained in sub-sections (6) 
and (c), above. 

(e) A public official is permitted 
to enga^ in any artistic, literary 
or scientific work, which does not 
entail a permanent connection. To 
the extent to which a public official 
derives financial mcome from such 
work, he is required to report it to 
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superiors to be designated for this 
purpose. 

(11) Personal Conduct 

In order to preserve the reputation 
of the agency in which he serves as 
well as the confidence of the public, 
a public official should conduct 
himself at work and in his private life 
in a manner fitting the rules of ethics, 
decency and courtesy, and should 
serve as an example in obeying the 


various laws and legal orders. 

{12) Authorized Interpretation 
The Committee recommends to 
all public bodies, which have not 
already done so, to set up a unit or 
to appoint a functionary to whom 
employees of the institution can 
apply for an authorized interpreta- 
tion before the fact, in all matters 
concerning the standards of conduct 
applying to them. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ; By 
...THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, Bombay, 
Asia Publishing House, 1958, xii, •416p., Rs. 20. 


The Indian Institute of Public 
Administration deserves to be con- 
gratulated warmly on its publication 
“The Organisation of the Govern- 
ment of India”. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, of its kind, this is 
one of the most well-thought out 
and well-planned compilation. The 
o^ect with which this book was 
undertaken is stated to be to provide 
a convenient source to which teachers 
and students of Political Science and 
Public Administration in India 
“could refer for full and up-to-date 
information regarding the organisa- 
tion and functions of the machinery 
of our Government.” The objec- 
tive has certainly been achieved. The 
Institute realises that revised editions 
will have to be brought out at fairly 
frequent intervals, for, we are living 
in a dynamic period and in many 
directions changes in organisation 
and even in the top machinery of 
Government will be unavoidable. 
Already the compilation has become 
out of date; there are, for instance, 
now separate Ministries of Education 
and of Scientific Research and Cul- 
tural Affairs; a new Department of 
Co-operation has come into being; 
and there have been significant 
changes in the allocation of subjects 
as between Ministries. It would, 
nevertheless, perhaps, be advisable 
to bring out a completely revised 
edition only after a period of time 
not less than say three years, and 
during the intervening period make 
available annual supplements, giv- 
ing an account of the changes that 
may have taken place in the interven- 
ing 12 months. This will make it 
possible to undertake a more satis- 


factory revision as also to enable the 
purchasers of the present edition to 
keep themselves up-to-date at a 
relatively low cost. 

It is inevitable that there should 
be some errors and omissions in 
a compilation of this nature, parti- 
cularly when it is a first ejSbrt. The 
surprising thing is that there are so 
very few errors and omissions. I 
venture to mention here one or two 
that have struck me, they are indeed 
not strictly omissions but their inclu- 
sion, to my mind, might have made 
the book more complete. 

The historical introduction relat- 
ing to the Cabinet Secretariat might, 
thus, well have been expanded. It 
makes no reference, for instance, 
to the fact that the Viceroy’s Private 
Secretary had ceased to function as 
the Secretary of the Executive Coun- 
cil for quite some time before Inde- 
pendence. Indeed, the regular Cabi- 
net Secretariat organisation was 
created early in 1946 with Sir Eric 
Coates as the Cabinet Secretary. 
Simultaneously was established a 
Co-ordination Committee of the 
Cabinet, presided over by the Finance 
Member, to ensure a co-ordinated 
policy among the departments, con- 
cerned with economic and industrial 
matters. The Secretaryship of this 
Committee was entrusted to a Joint 
Secretary of the Cabinet. It was 
also decided that the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat should provide the Secretariat 
for all the more important Inter- 
Departmental Committees that may 
become necessary to set up from time 
to time. Perhaps, the most signi- 
ficant innovation was the creation 
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of a Militate Wing in the Cabinet 
Secretariat in charge of a Military 
Officer of the rank of a Deputy 
Secretary. This was perhaps the 
first time that the Defence Ministry 
and the Armed Forces were associat- 
ed with an essentially civilian organi- 
sation in this direct manner. The 
existence of a Cabinet Secretariat 
organised on these lines was of great 
help when the interim Government 
was formed in September 1946. At 
that date the Viceroy was still the 
efiective Executive Head of the 
Government and the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat was directly responsible to 
him. To make possible a satis- 
factory liaison between the Viceroy 
and the leader of the interim 
Government, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
it was arranged that the Joint Secre- 
tary of the Cabinet should work as 
the Principal Private Secretary to him. 

The Cabinet Secretariat was 
organised on the British model and, 
as in the U.K., was designed to, and 
does in fact, play a very vital role. 
Perhaps in the revised edition it 
Would be useful if a fuller account is 
given of the part that the Cabinet 
Secretary plays in the organisation of 
our Government. An energetic 
Cabinet Secretary sets the tone for 
the civil service at the centre. It is 
inevitable also that as a very senior 
and experienced civil servant he 
should be looked upon by the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues as a 
reliable guide not only on matters 
procedural but in regard even to such 
questions as the administrative 
feasibility of new and may be radical 
policy proposals. His colleagues in 
the civil service likewise tend 
naturally to turn to him for advice 
both on administrative and political 
aspects of propositions under consi- 
deration in their respective Ministries. 

The brief historical ^ accounts 
which precede the description of the 
functions and organisation of each 


Ministry are of very considerable in- 
terest. In some cases, they appear 
to be unduly brief. It seems to me 
that, even if it be only as a matter 
of record, it would be a good thing to 
set out in a slightly 'more compre- 
hensive manner the reasons which 
led to say, the ■ name of a Ministry 
or its functions being materially 
altered, or in a new Ministry being 
created. Sometimes the reasons are 
very human. It is said, thus, that 
the chief reason which led to the 
combining of the Food and Agri- 
culture Ministries was the fact that 
the State Governments got into the 
habit of furnishing two sets of figures 
to the Government of India in regard 
to the production of food grains in 
their respective States— one set of 
figures to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and another to the Ministry of 
Food, — for the obvious reason that 
from the latter a larger allotment 
of food grains would be justifiable 
only if the production figures within 
the State were shown to be at a low 
level, while only by showing to the 
former definite increases in produc- 
tion could their demand for increased 
grants under the ‘Grow More Food’ 
and other programmes become sus- 
tainable. It was felt that the two 
Ministries could act more eifectively 
and in a more co-ordinated manner 
vis-a-vis the State Governments only 
if they could speak with a united 
voice! 

Reference may be made to one 
or two minor points. At p.32, the 
Attached and Subordinate Offices 
have been defined. The former is 
stated to be “responsible for provid- 
ing executive directions required in 
the implementation of the policies 
laid down by the Ministry, etc,”, 
and the latter, “field establishments 
responsible for the detailed execution 
of the decision of Government”, 
The distinction is not very clear. 
Why, for instance, should such 
important offices as the office of the 
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Textile Gommissioa and of the Tariff 
Commission be regarded as sub- 
ordinate oiSces, while those of the 
Salt Commissioner or even of the 
Chief Controller of Imports and 
Exports be treated as Attached 
Offices. They are all offices respon- 
sible for the execution or the execu- 
tive direction for the implementation 
of the policy decisions of the Com- 
merce and Industry Ministry. There 
is indeed no real difference of subs- 
tance or principle that distinguishes 
an Attached Office from a Subordi- 
nate Office. The distinction is large- 
ly arbitrary and possibly the only 
really distinguishing feature is the 
difference in the scales of salaries to 
which the staff in the lower categori- 
es are entitled in the two types of 
office. 

The brief note on ‘Secretariat 
Procedure’ is a very good ac<»unt 
of the procedure within a Ministry ; 
no reference, however, is made to 
the manner in which co-ordination 
as between the Ministries is achiev- 
ed at the secretariat level. This is 
obviously of very great importance in 
practice and needs to be dealt with 
fairly fully. Consultation with 
Ministries which might be interested 
in the consideration of any proposi- 
tion takes place on files and through 
personal discussion. Of late, all 
important matters tend to be consi- 
dered at meetings; this makes elabo- 
rate noting less necessary and en- 
hances the chances of a satisfactory 
decision being reached more expedi- 
tiously. 

/ 

The organisation and the func- 
tions of the Planning Commission 
have been described quite adequately. 
Is it appropriate, however, in a 
compilation of this kind to include 
actual details of the First and the 
Second Five Year Plans? What 
might, however, have been relevant 
would have been -to have drawn 
pointed attention to the kind of fact 


which -becomes clear from the des- 
cription of the . functions ^ of the 
various divisions of the Commission 
that the Planning Commission is 
coming perilously near to encroach- 
ing upon the functions and respon- 
sibilities of the central Ministries. 
Again, among the advisory bodies 
to the Planning Commission, is 
included the National Development 
Council. This is surely inaccurate. 
The Council is composed of the 
Prime Minister, the Cliief Ministers 
of all the State Governments and the 
members of the Planning Com- 
mission. The National Develop- 
ment Council is obviously a body 
superior to the Planning Com- 
mission. It is indeed a policy 
making body and its recommB!fda-‘ 
dons cannot but be regarded as 
^licy decisions and not merely as 
advisory suggestions. 

In the account given of the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Depart- 
ment, it would have been an advan- 
tage had reference been made to the 
question of the separation of accounts 
from audit. The latter is undoubted- 
ly the responsibility of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General while 
the former should ordinarily be that 
of the Government. What led to 
the combination of these two func- 
tions is mentioned in the historical 
account, but why after Independence 
the situation remains unaltered has 
not been explained. At one time, 
the first Auditor-General of Inde- 
pendent India had himself expressed 
the wish that this separation should 
be carried out as quickly as possible 
and an experimental division of some 
offices was carried out. That view 
has been modified of late. There 
is no doubt something to be said for 
letting things remain as they are, 
but is there a weighty case to justify 
separation ? Although no final 
decision has yet been taken by 
Government, some reference to the 
results of the separation on an 
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exf5efimeiital. basis would, have been 
of value. ■ 

Filially it would have been a 
good tiling if in the portion dealing 
with the Council of Ministers and the 
Cabinet, a somewhat fuller account 
had been given of what is under- 
stood by the 'Cabinet system of 
Government in the United King- 
dom, from which, we have borrowed 
it, in what respects we have departed 
from that model and to what extent 
we have definitely accepted the 
principle of collective responsibility 


Ministers, etc; • 

May one hope that a compilation 
describing the organisation of State 
Governments will be undertaken 'at 
an early date, ' if indeed it is .not 
already in hand? It would suffice, 
perhaps, if the details of the orga- 
nisation of one representative State 
Government are given, and then in 
regard to the others, only the points 
where they depart from that stan- 
dard model may be described in full. 

' Patel 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATION; By ASOK CHANDA, London, George 
Allen & Unwin, 1958, 274p., 25.v. 


This book has not received the 
active attention it deserves in view of 
the vital importance and urgency of 
the administrative problems it deals 
with. There has no doubt been some 
abatement of un-thinking criticism 
of the post-Independence working of 
our administrative machinery and, 
in particular, of the officers who have 
to run the machinery. It will how- 
ever be readily conceded that a re- 
orientation of our administrative 
machinery for adapting it for our 
democratic constitution can be de- 
layed no longer. In the words of the 
author, ‘"a high level comprehensive 
examination of the machinery of 
Government should now be under- 
taken to give administration the form 
and purpose necessaiy for the reali- 
sation of the objectives of a welfare 
state.’' Apart from the Pay Com- 
mission, no authoritative body on 
the lines of a royal or parliamentary 
commission has been set up so far 
for examining this vital question of 
the appropriate machinery of Gov- 
ernment. In default of such regu- 
lar Governmental investigation, the 
public must welcome such study of 
the relevant problems as may be 
forthcoming from indivMuals who, 
by virtue of their administrative ex- 
perience, are in a position to deal 
with them in a competent manner. 


This is what has been done in the 
present book. It, therefore, behoves 
our legislators and political leaders 
as well as our Government to bestow 
adequate attention, and, what is 
more important, to take action, on 
the analysis made by the author 
of our basic administrative problems 
and on the recommendations he has 
made for solving them. 

The explanatory background 
which the book gives to the several 
constituents of Government and ad- 
ministrative machinery provides inci- 
dentally an extremely useful his- 
tory, in a remarkably succinct form, 
of the evolution of Indian adminis- 
tration. What is of the most prac- 
tical value in the book is however 
the analysis of the '‘present set-up 
and trends (of the administration) 
and the direction in which it would 
need to be modified to suit the grow- 
ing needs of our Government and its 
social policies”, in the language of 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’s foreword. The 
most valuable portions of the book 
are thus those dealing with the re- 
forms which the author considers 
necessary for adapting the adminis- 
trative machinery, particularly the 
services, for the welfare state. As 
stressed in the foreword, the author 
writes with personal knowledge of 
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many aspects of administration. THe 
author’s personal experience of the 
secretariat must not be deemed to 
be confined only to his tenure as 
secretary proper in the (now defunct) 
Production Ministry. It may not be 
now generally known that through- 
out his long and varied career as 
financial adviser his administrative 
colleagues always welcomed, and 
often sought, his advice on the merits 
and soundness of the administrative 
aspects of cases. 

Mr. Chanda’s analysis of our 
administrative problems and his 
views and suggestions regarding re- 
orientation of the machinery must, 
therefore, obviously command atten- 
tion. How far his views on the more 
general constitutional problems such 
as the position of the Parliament, 
functions of the President, size of the 
Cabinet, status of the Planning Com- 
mission, etc. will find favour with the 
politicians and members of Govern- 
ment is not easy to say, even though 
his views may claim a high degree of 
soundness in the light of experience 
of countries with forms of govern- 
ment and administration _ analogous 
to our own and in the light of the 
short actual experience we have had 
since 1947. The author seems to 
have been faintly conscious of this 
uncertainty and therefore he has 
only analysed the issues and posed 
the problems requiring consideration 
and action as regards the matters of 
more general interest. Regarding 
certain reforms the author has, how- 
ever, made his own constructive sug- 
gestions also. His views and sugges- 
tions regarding the position and func- 
tions of the services and the working 
of the Secretariat must, however, 
[ obviously receive much greater atten- 
tion. r, 

a 

For bringing about a perceptible 
improvement in the standard of liv- 
ing of the people high hopes are being 
buih bn the fiive-year plans. The 


proper execution of the projects cov- 
ered by the plans would depend pri- 
marily on the efficiency of the civil 
services, technical and non-technical. 
As would appear from the failure to 
utilise large percentages of grants 
and from the delay in the completion 
of projects there is a danger of our 
plans being wrecked on the rock of 
lack of trained and efficient person- 
nel. Particular value must therefore 
attach to his recommendations de- 
signed to improve the efficiency of the 
role which civil servants are to 
play in administration. 

It will be readily agreed that “the 
question of resuscitating these (the 
old All India) services or finding a 
suitable alternative requires imme- 
diate consideration.” There will 
also be general agreement with the 
powerful plea for a re-organisation 
of certain technical services on an all- 
India basis with necessary central 
control as in the case of the Indian 
Administrative Service and Indian 
Police Service. The functions to be 
discharged by the services have gain- 
ed enormously in importance and 
complexity. It is obvious that only 
the cream of the Indian intellectuals 
can do justice to these functions. 
All the best products of the univer- 
sities in the whole of India must 
therefore be picked out and pressed 
into the service of the nation every 
year. 

There is no reason why action 
should not be taken immediately on 
the author’s alternative of organising 
the technical services and central 
services jointly with such States as 
have agreed, or can be prevailed 
upon to agree, to a joint cadre. All 
will endorse the author’s plea for the 
retention of the system of inflow and 
outflow of administrative officers 
from the States to the centre. The 
pity of it is that the convention is 
more often than not sought to be 
honoured in breach than in obser- 
vance. 
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The authof s .plea for the integra- 
tion ^ of existing services into a com- 
mon civil service is more debatable. 
His main reason for pressing this 
recommendation seems to be that 
the best talent from services other 
than the Indian Civil Service and 
Indian Administrative Service does 
not enjoy free flow to promotion to 
the highest offices. The resulting 
mental complex and discontent 
therefore affect efficiency. With all 
its limitations recruitment by an 
open competitive examination of the 
kind conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission in the United Kingdom 
and our own Union Public Service 
Commission continues to be accept- 
ed as the most practical method of 
recruitment for public services. In 
defence of tliis test Lord Macaulay 
urged that those who distinguished 
themselves in the arts and sciences 
in their academic life generally made 
their mark also in the various spheres 
of life in which they sought their 
career. Is it not therefore rather 
too late in the day to quarrel with 
that system and advocate the forma- 
tion of a single service with diluted 
personnel in which would be herded 
together the good, bad and indiffer- 
ent? 

Attention may also be drawn to 
a few of the valuable specific recom- 
mendations regarding reforms, parti- 
cularly of the Secretariat, on which 
action ought to be taken without 
further delay. 

The number of the annual intake 
of the recruits to the All India Servic- 
es should be fixed on a long-term 
basis. The necessity of this has 
been demonstrated by Government 
having to undertake two special 
recruitments since independence. 
Recruits of all services should be 
given a multi-purpose training. The 
position of the Secretary in the Cen- 
tral Government must be stabilised 
and defined as clearly and firmly as 


posMbl®. ■ Recent events have brought' 
into greater relief " the urgency of 
establishing stable nnd practical 
conventions governing the 'relations 
of the Secretary and the Minister. 
The business rules for the transac- 
tion of Government business must 
also be made more indisputable. Pres- 
cription of suitable disciplinary ac- 
tion against officers seeking to 
invoke the aid of politicians and legis- 
lators for redress of personal grie- 
vances; improved pensionary provi- 
sions; the anomaly of an officer of 
the status of Joint Secretary in the 
Home Ministry being left in charge of 
the administration of the services 
(against which several Cabinet Minis- 
ters have protested since indepen- 
dence) and entrusting this function 
to high level officer answerable 
only to the Prime Minister’’ are also 
some of the specific suggestions on 
which action can be taken without 
delay. In view of the relations bet- 
ween the Public Accounts Committee 
and the Comptroller and Auditor 
General having now been firmly 
established, the author’s suggestions 
regarding improvement in the proce- 
dure for the exercise and enforce- 
ment of Parliament’s control over 
financial administration and his cri- 
ticism of the proneness of the Esti- 
mates Committee to going beyond its 
sphere will, it is hoped, be received 
with good grace by ail conceriied. 
Similarly his suggestions for prevent- 
ing or minimising delay brought 
about by financial approval having to 
be obtained to minor departure in 
plans must obviously carry great 
weight as the large-scale annual 
surrender of funds has become al- 
most a scandal. All will endorse 
heartily the author’s plea that the 
relations of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General with the adminis- 
tration should now be co-operative 
and the British practice of disposing 
of irregularities at personal discus- 
sions and recording in the final report 
only serious lapses .and defaults 
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should be progressively established 
so that the administrative allergy to 
audit as being only keen on showing 
the administration up may abate. 

The author has made construc- 
tive suggestions of a highly practical 
nature for improving administrative 
methods and procedure which ur- 
gently require mending or ending. 
The overall value of the book is 


thus very substantial. If the powers 
that be initiate a high-power exami- 
nation of the fundamental issues and 
take action, without further delay, 
on the constructive suggestions of a 
practical nature the author’s labours 
should be amply rewarded and the 
country would have good reasons 
to be grateful to him, 

— R. N. Banerjee 


PROVINCIAL METROPOLIS; By L.P. GREEN, London, George Allen 
& Unwin, 1959, 275p., 30s. 


This book is the result of the 
research undertaken at the invitation 
of the University of Manchester by 
Dr. Green, formerly Lecturer in 
Public Administration on the staff 
of the University at Natal and now a 
member of the Department of Town 
Clerk in the City of Johannesburg, 
into the problems of planning and 
administration in the area of South- 
East Lancashire, the home of the 
cotton textile industry in England. 

In every country increase in urban 
population and the growth of vast 
conurbations around industrial and 
commercial cores gives rise to com- 
plex problems of organisation and 
maintenance of civic services. Obso- 
lescence of old industrial areas and 
blight of property in central dis- 
tricts of large cities give rise to pro- 
blems of overspill and re-siting of 
industries. This requires planning 
on a broad basis, transcending 
limits of jurisdiction of existing local 
authorities, which were constituted 
over a hundred years ago on local 
rather than regional or zonal consi- 
derations. In the cities of yesterday 
a man’s home and place of work 
were fairly close to one another but 
rapid means of transport have sepa- 
rated the homes from places of work 
by as much as 50 miles and the daily 
procession of commuters to and from 
the city has resulted in acute short- 
age of parking and congcstkm on the 


roads. The historic city of London 
occupies not more than one square 
mile but Greater London which 
corresponds with the metropolitan 
police district of 722 square miles 
with a population of 8.3 millions in 
1951; the county council’s jurisdic- 
tion extends over only 117 square 
miles of this vast urbanised region. 
Greater New York is divided between 
two States and 556 boroughs, cities, 
towns and villages. On the West 
Coast of America there is a conti- 
nuous zone stretching over 60B 
miles. 

The book is a plea for a new con- 
cept of a ‘metropolitan region’ as the 
unit of study and provision of civic 
services. This concept is based on 
the twin factors of community of 
interest and accessibility. The gene- 
ral pattern of a metropolitan region 
is a central industrial and com- 
mercial core in which the vast per- 
centage of the working population of 
the area resides and the inner and 
outer zones, denizens of which spend 
several hours of the day in the inner 
core. For fixing the metropolitan 
framework a study of the pattern of 
population, land use, traffic, com- 
munication, journeys to work, mar- 
ket and entertainment, urban and 
mral services — ^in short all that is 
implied in the basic concept of the 
circiffation of peoples, goods and 
services between homes and places of 
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work is included, ■ After marshalling 
all the data, Dr. Green has identi- 
fied the metropolitan ' ^ region , of 
South-East Lancashire with' an area 
of 793.2 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 2.716 million in 1951. The 
heart of this region is the- - town of 
Manchester to which -gravitate in 
varying proportions citizens from 
different zones of the region, the 
commercial and industrial core of 
which consists of 23 square miles 
from Urmiston to Stockport. 

At present the municipal admi- 
nistration of this area is in the hands 
of 16 central government agencies, 
5 divisions of national public corpo- 
rations, 2 regional corporations, a 
hospital board, several hospital 
management committees, 23 nation- 
al health executive councils and 76 
local authorities. For certain func- 
tions one local body has often to be 
given jurisdiction outside its limits 
but constant wranglings between the 
local bodies about provision of space 
for overspill and other problems are 
leading to loss of faith in local 
government and concentration of 
power and functions in the hands of 
the central government as in the case 
of gas, electricity and health services. 
The solution suggested by Dr. Green 
is a radical re-organisation of local 
government on a regional and zonal 
basis. According to his scheme 
Metropolitan Lancashire would form 
a county council having jurisdiction 
in metropolitan and ancillary matters 
for the whole of the region. New 
second-tier district councils would be 
established for each of the 15 sub- 
sidiary zones in which the area 
will be divided. In each subsidiary 
zone containing a population more 
than 100,000 the existing local autho- 
rities would form a new county 
borough. Elsewhere municipal 
boroughs would be formed thus 
reducing the number of units of local 
administration from 76 to 16. The 
services to be provided would be 


divided into 3 categories: 

{a) those to be provided, financ- 
ed and administered by . the 
county council; 

{b) services to be financed, 
planned and organised by. 
the new county councils, but 
to be delegated either wholly 
or in part to the new district 
councils; and 

(c) services to be financed, plan- 
ned and administered solely 
by the new district councils. 

In the allocation of the services, the 
county councils exercise greater con- 
trol on boroughs situated in the 
inner zone than those which are 
situated in the outer zone. Among 
the services reserved for adminis- 
tration by the county councils are 
overspill housing, industrial and 
commercial development, public 
transport, water-works and police 
services. Town and country plan- 
ning, sewage disposal, fire services 
are to be financed, planned and 
organised by the county councils 
with power of administration delegat- 
ed in varying degrees to the district 
councils. Other services would be 
managed by the district councils on 
their own. 

The two-tier system suggested by 
Dr. Green is not original and is 
based on past experience in England, 
America and elsewhere. The two- 
tier formula was also at one time 
advocated for Delhi but was not 
adopted for the reason that some of 
the local bodies, which would have 
constituted the second-tier in Delhi, 
were still in the formative stage. 
There was no point in delegating 
powers to units which had not 
developed a tradition of local demo- 
cracy or sizable revenues for per- 
forming functions which could best 
be performed on a local basis. 

Although much of what Dr. 
Green says may not be immediately 
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applicable to India until our indus- 
trial revolution gets going for two 
or, three decades, the book, apart 
from being ail intensive study ^of a 
particular region, contains a bird’s- 
eye view of the problems of local 
government in industrial . areas and 
attempts/ made elsewhere to meet 
their challenge. The growth of local 
self government in our country has, 
for various historic reasons, been 
weak and we shall not probably 


encounter ■ the ' same difficulties ■ that 
have been encountered in England in 
revision of boundaries of local autho- 
rities. At the same time the book 
will be useful to our administrators 
and councillors as a warning against 
basing municipal administration on 
purely geographical units ratlier/than 
on the more dynamical concept of a 
population with common interests. 

— A. D. Pandit 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT; By A.H. 
HANSON, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1959, xiv, 485p., 42s. 


This book on public enterprise by 
Prof. Hanson is a welcome addition 
to the literature on economic deve- 
lopment dealing as it does with one 
of the important techniques of con- 
trived development which has not 
received adequate attention so far. 
It is likely to be useful particularly 
to students of public administration 
in under-developed countries who 
wish to have an orientation in the 
economic aspects of public enter- 
prises. 

The author has attempted a com- 
parative study of public enterprises 
in a number of countries, but the 
focus is on the politically indepen- 
dent, non-communist under-deve- 
loped countries. Turkey, Mexico and 
India are selected for case studies. 
The great value of the book lies 
in the bringing together of the expe- 
riences of a large number of under- 
developed countries in the field of 
public enterprise. The different 
forms which public enterprises have 
taken in these countries are described 
in detail and a number of important 
issues are touched upon in the course 
of the narrative. But the attempt at 
comprehensiveness makes the treat- 
ment very sketchy and the reader 
is likely to miss the wood for the 
trees. Moreover, the author has 
tried to deal with various problems of 
economic development ^ itself, which 


are, if at all, only remotely concerned 
with the main theme of public enter- 
prises: for example, the appropriate 
role of deficit financing, mobilising 
the saving potential found in the ^ 
form of disguised unemployment and 1| 
even the entirely separate problem 
of the choice of taxes in the context 
of development. The discussion of 
such issues could well have been 
omitted. 

A major implicit premise— made 
explicit in some places— of the author 
is that it is desirable to have a large 
public sector in spite of the enorm- ; 
ous difficulties involved in efficiently 
organising and running public enter- 
prises in under-developed countries. 
He seems to be most in sympathy 
with the general economic policy 
adopted by free India where signi- 
ficant public enterprises are thought 
of as permanent features of the 
economy. Though Prof. Hanson 
does point out (pp. 132 and 145) 
that Mexico, for instance, lias been 
able to achieve a considerable mea- 
sure of economic development in 
spite of adhering to the opposite 
policy of fostering “free enterprise” 
and widening its sphere, he nowhere 
makes it quite clear that a permanent 
and growing public sector is called 
for only if a country wants a 
socialist-oriented economy. It is 
not the requirements of economic 
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developmeat - or the .'logic of the 
sitiiatioii’' as such that postulate the 
existence of a large public sector — 
with .public enterprises in, strategic 
fields — ^as a permanent feoXuTQ of the 
ecGiiomy; it is' rather the goal of a 
socialist society which some coun- 
tries like India have freely chosen to 
adopt,;/ 

The existence of a well-trained 
civil service, a fairly large educated 
middle class, an independent audit 
system and other factors has made 
India, among most under-developed 
countries, a particularly suitable 
place for the growth of public 
enterprise. A line of thinking which 
prescribes large "doses’’ of public 
enterprises in all under-developed 
countries is likely to end up by 
burdening some governments with 
tasks which they are clearly ill-fitted 
to perform. The Burmese Govern- 
ment has considered it necessary at 
this stage to retreat from some fields 
of enterprise. This may be as wise 
a step for Burma as it has been for 
India to go forward in several fields. 


While it is true that public enterprises: 
are - an important and essential 
means of furthering devel 0 p,ment in 
under-developed countries, their 
range and scope will vary with the 
totality of conditions in each coun- 
try. The author would have done 
well to bring out more clearly the 
factors, that determine the desirable 
range of public enterprises in any 
given country. 

A great deal of study and research 
has obviously gone into the writing 
of this book. The suiwey of the 
various types of developmental 
agencies found in under-developed 
countries is well-organised and com- 
prehensive. However, in the dis- 
cussion that follows the author does 
little more than raise a number of 
important issues. In particular, the 
role of public enterprises in resource- 
mobilisation is inadequately dealt 
with. All in all, this is a worthwhile 
book, but a reminder that much 
work in this field remains to be done. 

— R, J. CheUiah 


COLONIAL PLANNING--A Comparative Study; By BARBU NICOLE- 
flSCU, London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1958, p.208, 18s. 


This study of Colonial Planning 
attempts to provide a comparative 
analysis of the attempts at planning 
made in various colonial areas from 
1930 onwards and especially in the 
post- 1945 period. The idea of 
planned public expenditure found 
favour with colonial administrations 
especially in the period after the great 
depression. Even in the metropo- 
litan countries, the laissez faire 
approach was largely given up as a 
result of the depression and this had 
considerable impact on colonial 
economic policy as evidenced by the 
Colonial Development Act, 1930, 
passed by the British Parliament. 
The war-time experience regarding 
the useful role of Government in 
the economic system gave further 


impetus to the idea of preparing plans 
of development. The Soviet expe- 
rience in planned development and 
even to a certain extent German 
experience influenced this new orien- 
tation. Therefore, planning for 
colonial development became a nor- 
mal feature of colonial administra- 
tion in this period. 

As the author admits, there are 
such large variations in the economic 
and social conditions prevailing in 
the different colonies that an attempt 
to generalise about colonial planning 
is bound to be somewhat hazardous. 
But many of the colonies present 
sufficient similarity both regarding 
the basic problems faced by them 
mi the efforts made to solve these 
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problems to make a comparative 
analysis of such plans worthwhile. 
The reasons for the retardation of 
economic development in most of 
these colonies are largely similar; 
so also the d i ffi culties in the way of 
development. Their social frame- 
work is not adjusted to the use of 
modern techniques; and also the 
techniques that developed in the 
advanced countries are not specially 
suited to conditions which prevail in 
these areas. Moreover, by defini- 
tion, most of these areas were under 
the political control of some metro- 
politan power and this influenced 
the whole process of development, 
’^ile the approach of the different 
metropolitan powers to economic 
development of their colonies varied 
in basic objectives and this affected 
the type of development efforts 
undertaken to a certain extent there 
are sufficient similarities in the plans 
to indicate that essentially there is a 
common approach. 

Planning in colonies. Dr. Nicules- 
cu points out, could not obviously 
be of the Soviet type both for ideolo- 
"gical and practical reasons. The ■ 
administration which was charged 
with the task of planning had certain 
peculiar features. There was a 
general shortage of staff, both tech- 
nical and administrative, and as this 
staff had been traditionally recruited 
from the metropolitan country to a 
large extent, with the impending 
political changes, such staff was no 
longer readily available. The lack 
of effective knowledge of and consul- 
tation with the people in the colonies 
also meant that the political decisions 
that are necessary for any fundament- 
al changes in the socio-economic 
structure were not forthcoming and 
this inevitably limited the nature of 
the plans. Therefore the colonial 
plans could hot deal with the eco- 
nomy as a whole, with the national 
output as 'a whole, but, only with 
certain tools of production. Even 


there, the author points out, certain 
limitations seem to be inherent in the 
extent to which the planners were 
ready to go. The emphasis in the 
plans generally was found to be on 
the development of resources 

rather than on prospecting and sur- 
veying in search of new ones — most 
plans tacitly considered that to be the 
business of private enterprise. The 
plans concentrated not directly on 
increasing production as such, but 
on the provision of the necessary 
framework for the development of 
production, for example, the esta- 
blishment of conununications, ade- 
quate supply of power etc. Even 
when more direct participation in 
problems of production was consi- 
dered proper, as happened in the 
case of agriculture, such participation 
was largely confined to defensive 
measures like compaigns against 
soil erosion. The decisions made 
regarding priorities emphasise this 
observation. While in the plan dis- 
cussions, a number of new ideas 
emerge, some of them controversial, 
in practice considerable priority is 
given to three or four fields which 
were already generally accepted and 
being developed. Communication# 
followed by agriculture take up the 
bulk of productive investment and 
education followed by health at some 
distance take ujp the bulk of invest- 
ment in the social services. 

The study provides some very 
interesting information about the 
planning experience in these years. 
It points out that though in most 
lands lip-service is paid to the impact 
of social services on the development 
process, by and large, the plans con- 
tinue to look upon social services 
as consumption rather than as invest- 
ments. When planning for resourc- 
es, the impact of development expen- 
diture on generating resources in the 
futoe is many times ignored. This 
leads to very peculiar results in 
resource planning for the future. The 
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estimate for the fatore, the author 
points out, generally evades . 'any 
mention of increased' resources attri- 
butable to the development ■ plans 
themselves. '"‘The tendency has,- 
therefore, been to envisage future 
resources on -the basis of projected 
present resources minus projected 
present recurrent expenditure and 
minus additional recurrent expendi- 
ture arising from., new capital deve- 
lopment projects, thus leading to the 
rather paradoxical situation by which 
development implies a diminution 
of future budgetary resources avail- 
able for additional development.” 
(pp. 132-133). 

Many of the peculiarities and 
defects in colonial plans to which 
Dr, Niculescu draws attention seem 
to stem from the nature of the admi- 
nistrative macMnery in these areas. 
The bulk of the colonial administra- 
tors have been a body of ""specialists” 
in colonial problems without much 
leavening of technical specialists in 
important administrative positions. 
The institution of the District Officer 
who is in charge of all aspects of 
administration in the district with 
considerable delegation of powers 
but without any real technical 
knowledge or competence has been 
an important part of most colonial 
administrations. Such a system, the 
author points out, is not very effective 
when there is a shift from the 
maintenance of law and order to 
economic development and welfare 
as the main function of administra- 
tion* He also points out how the 
differences in customs, in language 
and in material and educational 
backgrounds between the District 
Officer and the population living 
under him create a gulf between 
them, the relations between them at 
best being as between a guardian 
and a ward and this proves harmful 
to planning because, as the author 
points out, guardians are notoriously 
unable to understand the needs 


and emotional processes of their 

wards. 

The artificiality of administrative 
units in most colonies is pointed out 
by the author as another important 
hindrance to effective planning. The 
units have not been integral units, 
socially, economically or politically. 
This has made effective planning 
with a correct understanding of the 
needs and aspirations of the people 
concerned difficult. Even when 
decentralised planning is attempted to 
overcome this difficulty, the sub-units 
or regions also many times being 
artificial in character, this does not 
prove to be of much help. 

The analysis put forward by the 
author shows how the administrative 
nlachinery as developed in colonies 
vitally influences the attempts at plan- 
ning there. The “problem” approach 
to. planning is usually considered 
better than the “departmental” 
approach. But because of the admi- 
nistrative machinery already existing 
in the colonies, the departmental 
approach generally prevails. In most 
cases, it is the department which 
prepares schemes and the so-called 
plan often does not go beyond some 
of the departmental plans. The 
schemes already discussed and pro- 
cessed by the departments are co- 
ordinated and put together by a small 
and generally ineffective planning 
unit. A semblance of integrated plan- 
ning is attempted to be given in the 
plan papers but that this is only an ap- 
pearance is indicated by the fact that 
financial allocations as between differ- 
ent departments many times remain 
proportionately the same as before 
planning is attempted. Plans, ^ the 
author points out, become especially 
in the early years, a sort of summary 
of departmental projects for a num- 
ber of years ahead. Therefore the 
“plan” has only a theoretical exis- 
tence. “With a good deal of strain- 
ing at the truth, it might be said that 
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tlie immediate concern of planninjg 
has been the development of admi- 
nistrative activities and only at one 
removal that of the territory itself, 
even though the development of the 
territory may have been the ultimate 
aim.” (p. 149). The departmental 
approach also means the rule of 
thumb or common sense approach 
to planning rather than a scientific 
approach which latter means taking 
a whole view of the development of 
a region or territory and priorities 
based upon this integrated and long- 
term view. While certain colonial ad- 
ministrations seem to have attempted 
the latter on the whole it seems that 
such an approach to planning is ad- 
opted only by special planning teams 
mainly coming from outside as for 
instance special teams provided by 
the International Bank for Re-con- 
struction and Development. 

Another way in which the admi- 
nistrative structure influences plan 
development is indicated to be in the 
type of disbursal of resources. The 
tendency has been to concentrate 
on a few and large investments which 
need little administrative staff and 
to give less importance to program- 
mes involving a multiplicity of 
small projects. Such programmes 
obviously would need a large number 
of low level administrative staff 
mainly local in character and not 
many colonial administrations have 
such staff or are ready to entrust 
responsibility to them in the early 
stages of development. 

Dr. Niculescu points out that in 
spite of these defects, colonial plans 
have served a very useful purpose. 
For one thing, they have enabled 
administrators to give up the idea of 
looking only a year ahead, and 


helped, them to take a, long range 
view of developments and further 
they have also helped them, to think 
in terms of co-ordinated and integrat- 
ed development rather , ' than . on 
departmental lines. Moreover, with 
the considerable political instability 
and change in the colonial areas, the 
plans have provided a focus of con- 
tinuity and stability. They have pro- 
vided fixed schemes of activities ' to 
which successive administrations could 
refer. In a period of political change, 
the plans have helped to maintain a 
certain continuity of action. 

The study also goes into a 
number of technical problems relat- 
ing to the plans but we cannot go 
into those aspects here. It must be 
mentioned that the book is of great 
interest to students of public admi- 
nistration. Dr. Niculescu points 
out that planning is mainly an 
administrative exercise. In some 
ways planning can be considered 
successful to the extent that it can 
help '‘de-politicize” an increasing 
number of sectors, get them accepted 
as technical matters out of the realm 
of political controversy, thus ensur- 
ing that economic development is 
not bogged down due to political 
changes. To us in India this study 
would be found to be of interest in 
many respects. The problems that 
we face as welLas the instruments 
at our disposal including our admi- 
nistrative machinery have had con- 
siderable ^ similarities. Some of the 
peculiarities of early plans pointed 
out by Dr. Niculescu are not very 
dissimilar to those experienced in 
this country. The analysis he pre- 
sents is therefore of considerable 
interest to planners and administra- 
tors in India. — H. K. Paranjape 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN ADMINISTRATION: By ROBERT SALTON- 
STALL, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959, xv, p.736, $9.50. 


. ; A study of administration does 
not provide us with a set of ready- 
Hiade conclusions inmaedi^ely appli- 


cable to policy. The gap between 
the norms of administration and the 
art of effective administration is filled 
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lip by a study ^ of Imiiian relatioHs. 
Human relations, as defined by 
Saltonstall ‘'is the study of people at 
work, not only people as individuals 
but people as members of informal 
work groups, people as executives 
in managements, people as union 
members, and people as members 
of organisations v^ith economic 
goals/’ With this end in view 
Saltonstall has divided the study of 
human relations in administration 
into five parts as follows: (1) Back- 
ground and perspective; (2) Organi- 
sation framework for effective human 
relations; (3) Developing the urge to 
produce; (4) Understanding human 
problems and behaviour at work; and 
(5) Development of professional 
leadership. 

In dealing with the background 
and perspective in regard to human 
relations in administration, Salton- 
stall gives a historical picture of the 
gradual evolution of the importance 
of the study of human relations in 
industrial administration. Most of 
it is in the nature of repetitive socio- 
economic history, particularly in 
regard to the development of indus- 
trial and labour relations. In the 
chapter on finding the facts about 
human relations he emphasises the 
importance of research, particularly 
through case studies. The impor- 
tance of this cannot be over-empha- 
sised in any organisation so as to 
strike a proper balance between the 
needs of the people and the needs 
of the business. 

In dealing with the organisational 
framework for effective human rela- 
tions Saltonstall delineates the fun- 
damental principles which should 
govern the structure of an organisa- 
tion. The study of line and stafi" 
relationships does not contribute 
anything new to the knowledge of 
the twin aspects of an organisation. 
However, there is a very useful 
summary of the allocation of respon- 


sibility in matters of personnel admi- 
nistration between the staff' and the 
line^ functionaries, (pp. 144-146). The 
section on developing the urge to pro- 
duce restates the basic satisfactions 
of employees from their work and 
which, therefore, act as incentives 
in developing the urge to produce 
(pp. 164-167). Saltonstall empha- 
sises the importance of human rela- 
tions in the development of the urge 
to produce and calls for “aggi‘essive 
and inspired and sensitive leadership, 
high standards of performance and 
adequate discipline which leads to 
mutual respect” as between labour 
and management. The proper allo- 
cation of personnel is really com- 
parable to that of a jigsaw puzzle 
wherein each piece finds its appro- 
priate place. The importance of 
the foreman as a link between the 
management and labour has been 
shown convincingly. In this con- 
nection the basic objectives of human 
relations training as enumerated on 
pages 232 to 235 are to be noted. 

As regards understanding human 
problems and behaviour at work 
Saltonstalls contribution is limited 
to certain general considerations in 
the understanding of human relation- 
ships, particularly in considering the 
ways in which resistance to change 
could be overcome. Here he is 
more concerned with the resistance of 
operators than that of the socio- 
economic framework with which 
theoreticians like Schumpeter were 
concerned. The importance of 
informal organisation and work 
groups and communications in the 
proper understanding of human 
relations have been properly worked 
out. 

In the part on development of 
professional leadership Saltonstall 
is on comparatively weak ground 
while emphasising the eiffect of 
sound leadership and linking it up 
with the skill enjoyed in business. 
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He does not fully explore the possi^ 
bilities of participation in leadership. 
The chapter on developing profes- 
sional managers . makes,, interesting 
reading and the one on untapped 
potentials of people gives useful 
hints as to how to bring out the best 
in the personnel of an organisation. 
The cases that have been appended 
to the study support the general 
conclusions of the author but these 
only serve to emphasise the broad 
principles which have been known 
and appreciated for quite some time. 

It would appear to be a useful 
text book for the business executives 
but one canot help feeling that the 
book could have been compressed 
to about 300 pages. Much of the 
historical part as also Parts 4 and 5 
should have been left out; for here 
is a subject which does not lend itself 
particularly to rigid definitions and 
the laying down of formulae for the 
successful tapping of the human 
potential in administration. To 
students of Governmental adminis- 
tration parts of this book will be of 
interest. It will be seen, however, 
that there are basic differences in the 
approach to a study of human rela- 
tions in administration, in the public 
and the private sectors. Whereas 
in an industrial enterprise participa- 


tion • is ' limited to the , operators, in 
Governmental administration, pub- 
lic participation has a key role to 
play, and the success of such an orga- 
nisation depends largely on the extent 
to which, such participation ^ can be 
evoked. Further in an industrial 
enterprise the objectives are set and 
planned from ' the top, whereas in 
Governmental administration which 
is of the , people such objectives are 
built up from below and a framework 
is to be provided for the purpose. 
Such a sequence in the building up 
of the programme demands a broad- 
er concept of human relations in 
administration than the limited 
concept of human relations in indus- 
trial enterprises in availing of sugges- 
tions from foreman and staff. 

Personnel administration, as such, 
has its constructive, as also disci- 
plinary, aspects. In the industrial 
enterprises the disciplinary aspects do 
not play a prominent part, for the 
worker who is below the standard 
can always be got rid of subject to 
the labour relations being congenial. 
In ^Government service however 
punitive measures have to play a 
large part inasmuch as the shortest 
and surest remedy for inefficiency in 
work is not always readily available. 

— Naim Panda 


A PHILOSOPHY OF ADMINISTRATION; By MARSHALL E. 
DIMOCK, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1958, xiv, 176p., $3.50, 


In an age when administrative 
theory is ridden by behaviourism 
and management science approach, 
Marshall E. Dimock presents in this 
book, in a refreshing manner, a 
laudable but somewhat unsuccess- 
ful attempt to propound a philosophy 
of administration directed towards 
‘creative growth’ and ‘institutional 
vitality’. A philosophy is an inte- 
grated body of concepts, values and 
principles for guiding human action 
in one or more fields of human 
activity. A philosophy of adminis- 


tration, the author feels, is essential 
today as administrators as a class 
largely determine the quality of 
human institutions upon which 
depends the kind of life society is 
going to have. 

The central theme of Dimock’s 
philosophy is that administration, 
like any human organism, is suscep- 
tible^ to growth and decline. Its 
continual growth depends upon 
integrated and balanced development 
both of individual administrators and 
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administrative institutions, their rela- 
tionship to the surrounding cultural 
setting, ' and enterprising ' and 
imaginative administrative leadership. 
Growth is viewed both as qualitative 
and quantitative;, its concepts pro- 
vide a unified, and not a segnaented, 
perspective of the ' administrative 
world. Balance is the keynote of 
integrated growth. “Administration 
is a skilful fusion of numerous varia- 
bles in just the right proportions 
and with political acumen” and is 
concerned equally with both ends 
and means.., the blending of insti- 
tutional and individual values are 
the real criteria of organisation and 
...the divisive influences such , as 
hierarchy and functionalisation are 
only tools, not ends” (p.ll7). 

Agreeing with William H. Whyte 
{The Organisation Man\ Dimock 
contends that the increase in the size 
and complexity of an institution, after 
a certain optimal point, leads to 
over-specialisation which tends to 
reduce flexibility, vitality and oppor- 
tunity for exercise of human 
initiative— elements which are vital 
to institutional growth. Size con- 
centrates power. Concentrated 
power is universally bad for freedom 
and efl&ciency. Size also decreases 
facility of communication and human 
contact and increases the need of 
written policies, rules and procedures. 
Rules and procedures further extend 
rigidity and lead to deification of 
techniques. techniques, unless 

really integrated with a man’s 
intelligence, personality, and way of 
life, are a poor foundation on which 
to run a society” (p. 159). Institu- 
tional growth requires a right fusion 
between the opposing principles of 
specialisation and balance — a kind 
of polarity. This calls for adminis- 
trative leadership of a high order. 
The task of maintaining balance with- 
in the organisation, both in the 
sense of promoting flexibility and 
integrating The needs of the organi- 


zation with' the corresponding heed 
of the individual to find selfhood and 
growth’, ' falls on the administrative 
leader — a' point of view also put 
forward by Peter F. Drucker, The 
.administrative leader must, we are 
told, possess what Elton Mayo calls 
‘social skills’ by which is meant 
‘not only a better understanding of 
what men want psychologically, but 
also of what is good for them and for 
society in terms of values’. To 
Dimock, the past record of adminis- 
tration shows that it was the quality 
of leadership and not techniques 
which were responsible for great 
administrative successes. This in 
brief is the thesis put forward by 
Dimock— integrated personality, 
integrated programmes and integrat- 
ed administration. 

^ ^ 

The administrative philosophy 
of Dimock seems to lose much of its 
vigour and balance as he extends it 
to some practical issues of the day. 
Applying the concept of ‘balance’ 
to relations between the public and 
private sectors, he advocates that 
both the Government and the private 
enterprises should strictly stay within 
their present spheres and that the 
Government should confine itself 
to creating conditions wherein enter- 
prise and freedom can prosper and to 
serving as an umpire in ease of power 
clashes. Whenever Government 
takes over a private enterprise for 
reasons of its failure it should be 
handed back to private enterpreneur 
as soon as the faults have been 
remedied. The Indian reader is 
left to wonder how far these pre- 
cepts are relevant to conditions of 
‘developing’ countries of the East. 

Dimock is highly critical of 
Herbert A. Simon’s behavioural 
approach and logical-positivism, 
which he feels might “produce a 
bureaucratized monstrosity in which 
individuals would be appropriately 
punished for independent thinking 
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and where administration ■ would 
break, down because of its segmented 
and , artificial nature’.' (p. 1 1 5). Man, 
he feels, is not ''merely a piece of 
blotting paper” that "absorbs what- 
ever juices are running in society”; 
nor is "motivation simply a ^ matter 
of manipulation, exploitation, 
thought control.” Administrators 
should think of ‘adaptation’ more the 
way the biologist does, and not in 
terms of conformity to group tastes 
and dictates as behaviourists 
advocate. 

At is difficult to understand the 
fears of Dimock in regard to 
the contributions made by be- 
havioural scientists to administrative 
theory. Behaviourism itself is 
implicit in the philoswhy propound- 
ed by the author, nn his opinion 
"a viable society is unthinkable with- 
out both vital individuals and com- 
petent groups. They are comple- 
mentary and interacting. Group life 
creates the environment into which 
the individual is born, following 
which it helps to shape his personal- 
ity, his motivation, his values” 
(p.l59). A behaviourist views an 
organisation as a dynamic social 
organism, linked tlnough a web of 
institutional relationship to outside 
groups and agencies that constitutes 
its environment. He holds that 
organisation and environment are 
highly inter-dependent and so does 
Marshall E. Dimock when he speaks 
of ‘cultural setting’ of the adminis- 
tration and points outs that an orga- 
nisation cannot "be safely generaliz- 
ed about quite apart from social 
objectives, the directing process, or 
the whole of administration” (p.n2). 
Dimock stresses that his is essential- 
ly an organismic philosophy of 
administration as against the multi- 
dimensional theory of organisational 
behaviour put forward by the be- 
haviourists. One is tempted to ask 
how is the latter not reconcilable 
with the former? Dimock’s fears 


about ‘de-personisation’ of the indi- 
vidual under the behavioural philo- 
sophy seem to be unrealistic. Herbert 
A. Simon and James G. March point 
out that "An; .adequate theory of 
human behaviour in organizations 
will have to take account of the, ins- 
trumental aspects of human beha- 
viour, of the motivational and atti- 
.tudinal, and of the rational” (Orga- 
nisations, New York, John Wiley, 
1958, p.6). Further, a widespread 
sharing of behavioural knowledge 
will itself defeat any attempt at long- 
run manipulation of the individual 
against his growth and development. 

The author is equally sceptical 
of the utility of "operations research” 
and points out that modern gadge- 
tery of quantitative analysis, as also 
an over-intellectualised approach to 
decision-making, is very likely to 
lead to bad judgements. He seems 
to agree with Chester Barnard that 
"logical reasoning processes are 
progressively necessary but are ‘dis- 
advantageous if not in sub-ordination 
to highly developed intuitional pro- 
cesses’ ” and favours "a greater 
degree of self-consciousness in the 
decision-making process, ... accom- 
panied by adequate attention to the 
non-logical elements, the artistry, 
the intellectual honesty, the values 
and all the other things Chester 
Barnard balances so skilfully” (pp. 
137 and 145). 

The apprehensions of Dimock in 
regard to ‘operations research’ are 
hardly justifiable. He himself 
points out that "administration is 
in part a logical intellectual pursuit; 
that setting objectives and figuring 
out how to attain them is a matter 
of rationality plus experience, and 
more than merely a matter of guess- 
work and intuition” (p.l06). Modern 
statistical tools are designed to 
replace intuition and rules of thumb 
by intelligent judgement. These 
tools can be of great help in analysing 
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problems and developing alternative 
solutions; they cannot^ howevetj 
assist' ill taking ‘value’ decisions. 
That decision-making in administra- 
tion has to reckon with certain illogi- 
cak elements, Dimock fully concedes 
(vide his reference to the views of 
Chester ^ Barnard quoted above). 
The limitations of human cognition 
are equally emphasised by Herbert 
Simon when he says that “it' is pre- 
cisely in the realm where human 
behaviour is intendedly rational, but 
only limitediy so, that there is room 
for a genuine theory of organization 
and administration” {Administra- 
tive Behaviour, Introduction to the 
Second Edition, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1957, p.xxiv). 

An integral’ philosophy of admi- 
nistration can ill-afford to ignore any 
of the dilferent factors which go to 
make administration. A biological 


approach to administration may be 
useful in explaining 'administrative 
growth and decay and in giving 'a 
sense of cohesion and meaning to ad- 
ministrative action but beyond a 
certain limit it is likely to iiiidermine 
vitality rather than strengthen it. All 
conceptional schemes have limita- 
tions. Even the concept of biology 
has failed to explain all elements of 
life. Administration, if it is to come 
of age, needs a rationale, a philo- 
sophy, of its own but it can hardly 
be a philosophy which takes into 
account only the physiological and 
cultural aspects of administration 
and fights shy of scientific attempts 
to analyse, assess and integrate the 
complex and varied forces affect- 
ing human motivations, attitudes 
and rationality in administrative 
behaviour. 

— Narula 
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PATTERNS OF PERFORM- 
ANCE; By ELI GINZBERG and 
others, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1959, xix, 340p., $6.00. 

This is the third complementary, 
and completing, volume of the com- 
prehensive investigation into The 
Ineffective Soldier: Lessons for Mana- 
gement and the Nation — undertaken 
under the Conservation of Human 
Resources Project started at the 
Columbia University at the instance 
of General Eisenhower. The earlier 
two studies are : The Lost Divisions 
and Breakdown and Recovery. Ex- 
tracting from the rich experience of 
World War 11, the study brings out 
important lessons of value to the 
Armed Services, business, and the 
community at large. By examining 
in detail how men performed prior 
to their entrance into the Army, 


between enlisting and breakdown, 
and after their return to civilian life, 
the Conservation staff has been able 
to secure new and important pers- 
pectives on the complex problem of 
performance. 

Some important findings of the 
study of ineffectiveness of the Ameri- 
can soldier during World War II 
which have pertinence to both mili- 
tary and civilian organisations are 
as follows: (1) As the number of 
men who must be screened to meet 
an organization’s needs increases, 
less should be expected of the selec- 
tion mechanism. As the assign- 
ments for which men are being select- 
ed become broader and less specific, 
the selection process will be less 
reliable, (2) Heavy reliance on a 
man’s educational achievement as a 
criterion for assessing his potential 
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performance ' is Justified' up. ■ to -a 
point because indraduals without a 
specified minimum will be unable to 
cope with most assignments. But it is 
an error to read too much into a man’s 
educational background. (3) The 
increasingly widespread practice 
in the U.S.A. of many organizations 
to rely on psychiatric assessments to 
evaluate a man’s potential per- 
formance appears to be misguided. 
A man’s emotional stability is only 
indirectly related to his ability to 
perform ejBfectively. (4) One of the 
specific advantages which accrue to 
large organizations from their size 
is the opportunity to exploit the 
great range of their job opportunities 
for personnel development. (5) No 
organisation can elicit a high level of 
performance unless its personnel 
policies are attuned to the basic 
concepts of equity. (6) Trained 
people can never be secured on a 
moment’s notice. They must be 
developed. 

The Study reveals the complexity 
of the individual, organizational, and 
environmental factors that influence 
performance: Often differences in 
the range, ue., quality, of perform- 
ance, reflect not individual differenc- 
es so much as variations in leadership 
and organizational policy. The 
environment, like an individual’s 
characteristics or an organization’s 
policy, can operate either positively 
or negatively to alter the range with- 
in which men perform. 

The range of actions which the 
management of large organizations 
can take to control ineffective per- 
formance are reviewed in terms of 
the need to plan, the stability of 
policies, and the specification of 
policies and procedures. Long- 
range planning alone is not enough: 
the key to success lies in the quality 
of the plans. A basic stability in 
policy has a great impact on the 
individual’s expectations and motiva- 


■tion.' 'Large organizatioils are under 
the special necessity to ' govern 
through policy rather ' than tfi*ough 
persons. Since ^ in a large organisa- 
tion, there' cannot be personal rela- 
tions between most of the work 
force and the management, the inte- 
grity 'of the people in responsible 
positions can be tested only by the 
way they act in the face of concrete 
situations involving members who 
have performed well or poorly. 
Lastly, some of the major values 
characteristic of a modern democra- 
tic society that dare not be ignored in 
the formulation and implementation 
of manpower and personnel policy 
are: ^‘broadened opportunity, the 
balancing of equity and efficiency in 
the establishing of rewards, moder- 
ation in discipline, . . . and the desir- 
ability of affording all who fail at 
least a second chance”. 

BEHAVIOR OF INDUSTRIAL 
WORK GROUPS— PREDICTION 
AND CONTROL; By LEONARD R. 
SAYLES, New York, John Wiley, 
1958, viii, T82p., $4.75. 

Based on field data collected by 
the author during the period 1951- 
1955 from an examination of work 
records, interviews, and observa- 
tions of 300 work groups in thirty 
plants in a variety of industries, the 
present study classifies the patterns 
of the long-run behaviour of indus- 
trial work groups into four categori- 
es — ^Apathetic, Erratic, Strategic and 
Conservative. Underlining the be- 
haviour characteristic of each of 
these four groups, the author discus- 
ses in detail how the group behaviour, 
whether tending towards the passive 
or towards the continuously active, 
seems to be influenced by relatively 
objective variables, such as relative 
position on promotional ‘ladders’ 
of the plant, relative size and impor- 
tance of the group, similarity of jobs 
within the group, the degree to 
which the work is indispensable in 
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the fuiictidiiiilg of the plant of depart- 
ment, and the precision- with which 
management can measure work-load 
and pace for the group. "TAe qua-- 
lity of the pressures exerted by such 
interest groups is affected, to a subs- 
tantial degree, by the internal organU 
zation of the work unit, as determined, 
primarily, by the work flow and 
division of labour. Interdependence 
in the work process tends to be 
associated with the more spontane- 
ous, sporadic kinds of outbursts. 
Sustained activity, which seems to 
be the product of carefully thought- 
through, long-run objectives, is more 
characteristic of independent, indi- 
vidual operations than of crew and 
assembly lines’’. Developing this 
thesis further in terms of its implica- 
tions for managements and unions 
and bringing in the role of the in- 
formal groups and friendship cliques 
in matters of controlling work 
methods, out-put standards and 
prestige relationship, Prof. Sayles 
propounds the theory that the tech- 
nology of the plant — ^the way jobs 
are distributed and flow into one 
another and the nature of the 
division of labour— moulds the types 
of work groups that evolve within 
the plant and exerts a major influence 
on the source of motivation and 
morale, f.e., the work group. He 
also points out that we have tended 
mistakenly to place full responsibi- 
lity on the supervisor for his group’s 
behaviour; the behaviour of the 
supervisor is conditioned to a subs- 
tantial degree by the reactions of the 
group. There are many facets of 
group behaviour which can more 
readily be related to the internal 
structure of the group and its relative 
position in the total plant structure 
than the behaviour of the supervisor. 
While Elton Mayo and other re- 
searchers on human relations in the 
thirties emphasised the workers’ need 
for social satisfactions on the job 
and the studies at the Survey 
Research Centre at the Michigan 


University have ^ underlined ■ the 
importance of the factor of group 
solidarity and success in attaining 
economic satisfaction, the author 
stresses that to explain the group 
behaviour ‘‘we need to relate the 
work structure (as determined by 
technology) and the associated social 
structure to their potential for eco- 
nomic interest grouping”. The orga- 
nisation of work contributes signifi- 
cantly to the behaviour of work 
groups ; methods utilized by the group 
in accepting or challenging the 
actions of both management or 
unions are determinable; because 
quite contrary to the accepted maxim, 
the human element is a ‘resultant of 
the technological decisions and, in 
part at least, predictable from 
them’. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL AGENCY PRACTICE; By 
MARTHA MOSCROP, Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1958, 
viii, 245p., $7.50. 

Drawing upon her rich experience 
as Supervisor of Staff Training and 
Development Programmes in the y\ 
British Columbia Social Welfare ^ 
Branch, Miss Moscrop has in this 
book extracted therefrom principles ^ 
applicable to the experience and to 
the needs of social welfare agencies 
and executives in many different / 
settings. The social workers em- 
ployed by the Social Welfare Branch , 
in rural and smaller urban com- /* 
munities of the British Columbia 
are “general practitioners.” Half of 
them are qualified social workers; 
half are in-service trained. The book \ 
surveys the nature and scope of 
in-service training programmes, ad- 
ministrative considerations involved, 
recruitment practices and techniques, 
the nature and extent of teaching, 
the setting up of agency standards, 
the various forms of staff develop- 
ment and their adaptations and the 
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problem of e¥alttatmg trainees and 
staff. The. need for in-service train- 
ing for social agency practice arises 
from the never-ending shortages of 
staff professionally trained , in social 
work. Underliniiig this need is the 
growing recognition of formal edu- 
cation :in social work. There can 
be no effective application of methods 
of social work without a profession- 
al knowledge, understanding and 
intuitive skill of these methods. 
In-service training is conceived as 
that part of a social agency’s total 
programme of staff development 
which prepares otherwise unprepar- 
ed people to do the work for which 
they are employed. In-service train- 
ing and staff development programme 
are inseparable. Further, program- 
mes of in-service training and staff 
developments must be based on a 
firm conviction and decision about 
their usefulness on the part of the 
top management. 

The author favours that super- 
visor with teaching ability should be 
given an assistant who could take 
over the handling of the details of 
administration — ^processing vouchers, 
managing the office, attending to the 
matters which concern the clerical 
staff. A supervisor with administra- 
tive ability should have an assistant 
who could teach. Miss Moscrop 
believes that administrative methods 
and professional methods are an 
integrated whole and that evalua- 
tions become a part of staff develop- 
ment only when those who are evalua- 
ted take part in them. The know- 
ledge the social worker is called upon 
to possess is staggering. Among the 
qualities to be assessed in the recruit- 
ment interview are intelligence, cha- 
racter, relationships, interests, atti- 
tudes, motives. It is necessary for 
all social workers to recognise and 
resolve any conflicts they may have 
with their own : families, as of all 
people, social workers should lead 
well-rounded lives. 


THE DEPUTY. COMMISSION- 
ER~A STUDY IN PUBLIC ADMI- 
NISTRATION; By A.H. ASLAM. 
ed. Gerard M. Friters. Lahore, 
The Department of Political Science, 
University of the Panjab, 1957, vi, 
58p., Rs. 3. 

Tracing the origin and develop- 
ment of the office of the Deputy 
Commissioner, the study surveys his 
functions and duties (as Collector of 
revenues, as District Magistrate and 
as District Collector) in the context 
of changed economic and political 
circumstances since Independence. 
It finds that “concentration of (mul- 
tifarious) duties in the hand of one 
official is by itself a fallacy and leads 
to inefficiency”; that a member of 
the Civil Service of Pakistan is more 
successful as Collector than his 
colleague from the Provincial Ser- 
vices; and that the behaviour pattern 
of the Civil Service are “conditioned 
by men whose outlook may, not un- 
fairly, be described as ‘snobbish’.” 
Referring to duality of control exer- 
cised over the Deputy Commission- 
er — ^by the Commissioner and by the 
High Court — ,tlie author considers in 
some detail the question of separa- 
tion of the judiciary from the execu- 
tive. 

With the growing interference 
by the politicians in his work, his 
decreasing control over the police, 
the decline in his influence with 
‘local’ people based in the past on 
his erstwhile powers to recommend 
the grant of lands and titles, and the 
increasing strain “imposed by the 
chaotic conditions of the Secretariat” 
the Deputy Commissioner has “be- 
come an anachronism”, (These facts 
obviously relate to conditions prevail- 
ing before the advent of the New 
Regime in October 1958.) The study 
underlines the importance of restor- 
ing to the Deputy Commissioner 
something of his old status, respect, in- 
dependence and giving him increased 
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powers for exercising effective lie of the Landlords.” The last chap- 
co-ordination and supervision and ter deals with the achievements of 
taking decisions on the spot. the New Regime in the field of 

administrative and land reforms, 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS refugee rehabilitation and the econo- 
IN PAKISTAN; By MUSHTAQ mic problems of Pakistan. A pro- 
AHMED, Karachi, Pakistan Publish- nounced preference for the Presiden- 
ing House, 1959, X, 265p., Rs. 10.75. tial system, a strong and if possible 

a unitary Centre, educational quali- 
The book contains an attempt to fications for the membership of the 
analyse the forces that have been at legislature and recall of members by 
work in the body-politic of Pakistan their constituents, we learn, are some 
and their impact on her political and of the dominant trends in its consti- 
administrative institutions. There are tutional thinking for the future, 
interesting chapters, written in a 

historical perspective, on “Head of NEW TECHNIQUES FOR 
the State”, “Cabinet and Prime MANAGEMENT DECISION MAK- 
Ministers” and “Political Parties”. ING; By FRANKLIN A. LIND- 
Part III, on “Civil Service”, though SAY, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
significantly short, brings out the Company, 1958, 173p., $15.00. 
deterioration since 1947 in adminis- 
trative standards — in matters of This report is designed to give to 

recruitment, integrity, competence managers an understanding of the 
and efficiency, “...far from being capabilities and limitations of the 
a privileged and secluded community new decision-making tools grouped 
as in the British period, the Civil under such titles as: operations 
Service in Pakistan tended to become research, systems analysis, probabi- 
a part of the wealthy class, leading lity theory, game theory, input-out- 
a life of splendour and luxury com- put analysis, and operational gaming, 
pletely out of itune with the general The report is divided into four parts: 
standards of living in the country”. (1) An outline of the different ways 
Again, “Servicemen became politi- the tools can be used, and an explana- 
dans by stepping into ministerial tion of the central function of the , 
positions, and Ministers used their mathematical model; (2) A descrip- 
positions to enter state service, tion of the various analytical techni- 
The officials developed a natural ques presented in three groups; pro- ,/ 
desire to protect the interests of their bability techniques, which are used 
patron-politicians, and the politi- in decision-making under conditions / 
cians for patronising their favourite of uncertainty; programming tech- / 

officials. Official interference in - niques, which might be described as 

politics was but a consequence of algebraic means of reaching rigorous y 

these mutually beneficial adjust- mathematical solutions of problems 

ments.” From Rs. 10 crores in involving the complex interaction of 

1948 the administrative expenditure many variables; and simulation tech- • 
had increased to over Rs. 30 crores niques, which are systematic trial- f 

in 1957, an amount roughly 25 per and-error means of solving problems 

cent of revenue budget. The author and especially of finding the implica- 

attributes deterioration in adminis- tions of different policies and alter- 

trative and political standards to the native external events; (3) An exami- 

failure of political leadership and nation of the actual and potential 

the supremacy of the landed aristo- applications of these techniques to 

cracy “which had converted the practical management problems; and 
Republic of the People into a Repub- (4) An evaluation of their usefulness 
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and limitations. "■ , Mathematical ana- 
lysis, we. are. told^ assists the execu- 
,, tive in; improving , his decisions by 
increasing the number of alternatives 
that he can consider, by speeding, up 
the decision-making processes, by 
helping him to evaluate the relative 
risks of bold and conservative cour- 
ses, and by helping him to bring into 
optimum balance the many diverse 
elements of a modern enterprise. 

OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
FOR INDUSTRIAL MANAGE- 
MENT; By DIMITRIS N. CHORA- 
FAS, New York, Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, 1958, ix, 303p., S8.75. 

The book presents, explains and 
discusses some of the most recently 
developed analytical techniques in 
the area of managerial decisions, for 
making them more rational and for 
making the allocation of finite re- 
sources among competing alternative 
ends more effective. Operations re- 
search is defined as ‘‘a mathematical 
basis for study and analysis of engi- 
neering and management problems, 
for the purpose of making the sound- 
est decision possible”. In contrast 
to management by intuition or rule 
of thumb, and to the later develop- 
ment of the so-called management by 
patterns, operations research provid- 
es modern management with mathe- 
matical bases for decision and allo- 


cation. ■ Although the book ' avoids 
very elaborate mathematical formu- 
lae, some familiarity with "mathe- 
matics is presupposed, since applied 
mathematics is the basis of opera- 
tions research. The first two chap- 
ters cover the fundamentals of expe- 
rimental model making,' of game 
theory, of business simulation 
methods, and of strategic gaming. 
The latter is the latest in the field of 
operations research. Then are dis- 
cussed some of the most basic analy- 
tical means of strategy formulation; 
these are followed by consideration 
of modern allocation methods; linear 
programming, transportation and 
flow, matrix analysis for production 
scheduling and inventory control. 
Two subjects included in the book 
which are the outcome of the writer’s 
personal research are matrix analysis 
for production scheduling and inven- 
tory control and a mathematical 
model for^ management analysis. 
Distinguishing systems engineering 
from operations research, the author 
points out that systems ^’mineering 
focuses ^on strategic iWfwd analy- 
sis, judgement, synthc ^i-atd ration- 
al design of comple# and usually 
complex systems. Operations re- 
search, on the other hand, is concern- 
ed with tactical objective analysis of 
present and future operations, pro- 
viding quantitative finding for mana, 
gement decision. 
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